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AD V E R T I S E M E N T. 


T H E firft Edition of the following Work 
was printed in the end of the year 
1 775, and in the beginning of the year 
1776. Through the greater part of the 
Book, therefore, whenever the prefent ftate 
of things is mentioned, it is to be underftood 
of the ftate they were in, either about that 
time, or at fome earlier period, during the 
time I was employed in writing the Book. 
To this third Edition, however, I have made 
feveral additions, particularly to the chapter 
upon Drawbacks, and to that upon Bounties ; 
like wife a new chapter entitled, 'The Conclu- 
Jion of the Mercantile Syjlem ; and a new 
article to the chapter upon the expences of 
the fovereign. In all thefe additions, the 
ftate of things means always the ftate 
they were during the year 1783 
aiid beginning of the prefent year 1 784. 
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Page 45tli, Hne loth, from the top: Inilead of, the power 
cf purehajing a certain command o*ver^ 8cc. ; read, tie power 
of purehajing \ a certain command wery SeC, 
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Page 175, line i6th, from the bottom: Inftead of, iut it is. 
See, ; read, iut is, &Cf 

Page 348, line 5 th, from the bottom : Inftead of, of all com* 
mtreial adfuantages, read, of all the commercial ad* 
'/j See, 
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INTRODUCTION AND PLAN OF THE WORK. 

T he annual labour of every nation is the 
fund which originally fupplies it with 
all the neceflaries and conVcniencies of 
life which it annually confumes, and which con- 
lift always either in the immediate produce of 
that labour, or in what is purchafed with that 
produce from other nations. 

AcpoRDiNG therefore, as this produce, or what 
is purchafed with it, bears a greater or fmaller 
proportion to the number of thofe who arc to 
conlaime itj the nation will be better or worfe 
fupplied with all the necelTaries and conveni- 
cncies for which it has occafion. 

But this proportion muft in. every nation be 
regulated by two different circumftances } firft, 
%y the Ikill, dexterity, and judgment with which 
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its labour is generally applied 5 and, fecondly, 
by tlie proportion between the nurnber of thol'e 
v4o are employed in ufd’ul labour, arid that of 
thofe who are not fo employed. Whatever be 
the foil, climate, ■ or extent of territory, of any 
])articular nation, the abundance or fcautinefs of 
its annual fnpply moft, in that particular fitua- 
lion, depend upon thofe two circumttances. 

.‘i -'l'SE abundance or fcantinefs of this fupply too 
feems to depend more upon the former of thofe 
two circumftances than upon the latter. Among 
the favage nations of hunters and filhers, every 
individual who is able to work, is more or lefs 
employed in ufeful. U.bour, and endeavours to 
provide, as well as he can, the ncceffaries and 
COnvcniencies of life, for himlelf, or fuch of his 
tamily or tribe as are either too old, or too young, 
^r top infirm to go a hunting and filhing. Such 
natipns, however, arc fo miferably poor, that, 
from mere want, they are frtTquently reduced, orj 
at leaft, think them^iyes reduced, to the necef- 
fiiy fometimes of direftly deftroying, and Ibme- 
times ot abandoning^ thgir infants, their old peo- 
ple, and thole afilidted with lingering dileafes, to 
perilh with hunggp, pr to be. devoured by^wild 
beafis. Among civilized and thriving nations, 
on the contrary, though a. great number of people 
do not labour at all, many of whom confuitie the 
produce of ten times, frequently, of a hundred, 
times more labour than the greater j^rt .of thofe 
who work} yet the. produce of the whole labour 
of the fociety is lb great, that all are^pften. abun- 
dantly fupplie^, aR,d a- WQi:lp:fj^n>;;.;everi bf the, 
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loweft and pooreft order, if he is frugal and in^ 
duftrious, may enjoy a greater fhare of the ne- 
ccflarics and conveniencies of life than it is pof- 
fible for any favage to acquire. 

The catifes of this improvement, in the pro- 
ductive powers of labour, and the order, accord- 
ing to which its produce is naturally diftributed 
among the different ranks and conditions of men 
in the fociety, make the fubjed of the Firft Boote 
of this Inquiry. 

WHATEvfiR be the adual ftate of the flcill; 
dexterity, and judgment with which labour i^ 
applied in any nation, the abundance or fcanti- 
nefsof its annual fiipply muft depend, duriftg the 
continuance of that ftate, upon the proportio/i 
between the number of thofe who are annually* 
employed in ufefiil labour, and that of thofe Whei 
are not fo employed. The number of ufeful and 
produdive labourers, it will hereafter appear, isf 
every where in proportion to the quantity of ca-^ 
pital ftock which is employed in fetting them to 
work, and to the particular Way in which it i# 
fo en^ployed. The Second Book, therefore, treats 
of the nature of capital ftock, of the manner iii 
whic^ it is gradually accumulated, and of the 
difFcnent quantities of labour which it puts into' 
motion, according to the different ways in which 
it is employed. 

Nations tolerably well advanced as to fkill, 
dexterity, ahd judgment, in the application of 
laibbur, have followed very different plans in the 
general conduft or- dire<ftibn of it ; and thofe 
plans ha^e jiKw; all equally favourable to the 
' ■ ' K B 2 greatnefs 
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greatnefs of its produce. The policy of fome 
nations has given extraordinary encouragement 
to the induftry of the country ; that of others to 
the induftry of towns. Scarce any nation has 
dealt equally and impartially with every fort of 
induftry. Since the downfal of the Roman em- 
pire, the policy of Europe has been more favour- 
able to arts, manufadures, and commerce, the 
induftry of towns ; than to agriculture, the in- 
duftry of the country. The circuinftances which 
feem to have introduced and eftablifhed this po- 
licy are explained in the Third Book. 

1'hough thofe difterent plans were, perhaps, 
lirft introduced by the private interefts and pre- 
judices of particular orders of men, without any 
regard to, or forefight of, their confequences 
upon the general welfare of the fociety; yet they 
have given occafion to very difterent theories 
of political oeconomy ; of which fome magnify 
the importance of that induftry which is carried 
on in towns, others of that which is carried on in 
the country. Thole theories have had a confi- 
derable influence, not only upon the opinions of 
men of learning, but upon the public condud of 
princes and I'overeign ftates. I have endeavour- 
ed, in the Fourth Book, to explain, as fully and 
diftindiy as I can, thole difterent theories, and 
the principal cfl'eds which they have produced in 
different ages and nations. 

T o explain in what has confifted the revenue 
of the great body of the people, or what has been 
the nature of thofe funds, which, in different ages 
and nations, have fupplied their annual confump 
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tion, is the objeft of thefe Four firft Books. The tntrojua. 
Fifth and laft Book treats of the revenue of the 
fovereign, or commonwealth. In this Book I 
have endeavoured to Ihow ; firft, what are the 
neceflary expences of the fovereign, or common- 
wealth ; which of thofe expences ought to be de- 
frayed by the general contribution of the whole 
fociety j and which of them, by that of fome par- 
ticular part only, or of fome particular members 
of it ; fecondly, what are the different methods 
in which the whole fociety may be made to con- 
tribute towards defraying the expences incum- 
bent on the whole fociety, and what are the 
principal advantages and inconveniencies of each 
of thofe methods : and, thirdly and laftly, what 
are the reafons and caul’es which have induced 
almoft all modern governments to mortgage 
fome part of this revenue, or to contradt debts, 
and what have been the effedts of thofe debts 
upon the real wealth, the annual produce of the 
land and labour of the fociety. 
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•Of the Caufes of Improvement in the produc- 
tive Powers of Labour, and of the Order 
according to which its Produce is naturally 
diftributed among the different Ranks of 
the People* 

H A p, I. 

Of the jyivijion of Labour. 

T H E greateft improvement in the produc- 
tive powers of labour, and the greater 
part of the fl-zill, dexterity, and judgment with 
which it is any where dircfted, or applied, feem 
to have been the elfedts of the divifion of la- 
bour. ® 

The effed:s of the divifion of labour, in the 
general bufinefs of focicty, will be more cafily 
underfrood, by confidering in what manner it 
operates In ibme particular manufactures. It is 
commonly fuppofed to be carried furtheft in 
fome very trifling onesj not perhaps that it 
really is carried further in them than in others of 
more importance : but in thofe trifling manufac- 
tures which are deftined to fupply the fmall 
wants of but a fmall number of people, the whole 
number of workmen muft neceffarily be fmall j 
and thofe employed iii every differ^hc branch of 
the work can often be collected ihio-the fame 

vrorkhoufe. 
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workhov.fe, and placed at once under the view of ® **■ 

the fpeftator. In thofe great maniiladlures, on 
the contral'7, which arc‘ deftined to fupply the 
great w'ants of the great body of the people, 
every different branch of the work employe -do 
great a nurnber of workmen, that it , is impqlffble 
to colleft them all into the fame workhoiife. We 
can feldom fee more, at one’time, than thbfe' em- 
ployed in one Angle branch. Though ’ in fuch 
manufadtures, therefore, the work may teally be 
divided into a much greater number of parts, 
than in thofe of a more trifling nature, the divi- 
fion is not near fo obvious, and has .accordingly 
been much Icfs obferved. 

To take an example, therefore, from a very 
trifling manufadlure ; but one in which the Jivi- 
fion of labour has been very often taken notice 
of, the trade of the pin-maker ; a workman not 
educated to this bufinefs (which the divifjon of 
labour has rcndeied a diftindl trade), nor ac- 
quainted -with the ufe of the machinery employed 
in it (to the invention of which the fame divi- 
lion of labour has probably given occafion), 
could feapee, perhaps, with his utmoft induflry, 
majee one pi,n;in a day, and certainly could not 
make twenty, , But in the way in which this 
bufinefs is now carried on, not only the whole 
work is a _ peculiar trade, but it is divided into a 
number of branches, of which the greater part 
are likewile peculiar trades. One man draws 
out, the wire, another ftraights it, a third cuts it, 
a .fourtfi points it, a fifth grinds it at the top for 
receiy^^g ifie head ; to make the head requires 
C:' B 4 two 
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two or three diftind operations j to put it on, is 
a peculiar bufinefs, to whiten the pins is another ; 
it is; even, a tr^de by.,itfelf topi\t ,ti^(n into the 
paper 4 and the^ important hufmefs t^ malting a 
pin is, in this .manner, divided into about eigh- 
teen diftinft operatioiiSj which, in fome manu- 
factories are aJl performed by difljnCt hands,, 
though in others the fame man will fometimes 
perform two or three of them» I have feen a 
linaU, manufa&ory of this kind where ten men 
only were employed, and where fome of them 
confequently performed two or three diftind 
operations. But though they were very poor, 
and therefore but indifferently accommodated 
with the neceffary machinery, they could, when 
they exerted themfelves, make among them 
about twelve pounds of pins in a day, There 
are in a pound upwards of four thpufand pins of 
a middling fize. Thofe ten perfons, therefore, 
could malce among them upwards of forty-eight 
thoufand pins in a day. Each perfpn, therefore, 
making a tenth part of forty-eight thoufand 
pins, might be conGdered as making four thou- 
fand eight hundred pins in a day. But if they 
had all wrought feparately and independently, 
and without any of them having been educated 
to this peculiar buGneff, they certainly .could not 
each of them have. made twenty, per,h?ps not one; 
pin in, aid^y; that is, certainly^ the two 
hundred and fortieth, perhaps not the. four tkouf 
fand eight hundredth part of what they are at 
prefent capable of performing, in coa&quence of 
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a proper divifion and combiBatiori of theik? differ^ ° 
cnt operations. ' * — -y— ^ 

In every other art and manufa6ture, the'eSe^-i 
of the divilion of labour are fimilar to ^what fltey 
are in thisTety trifling one ; thoughj in many of 
them, the labour can neither befo much fubdi- 
vidcd, nor reduced to fo great a fimpUcity 
operation. The dlvifion of labour, however* fo' 
far as it can be introduced, occafions, in e^'ery 
art, a proportionable increafe of tlie produ6tive 
powers of labour. The feparation of different 
trades and employments from one another, feems 
to have taken place, in confeqiience of this ad- 
vantage. This reparation too is generally carried' 
furtheft in thofe countries which enjoy the highefl: 
degree of induftry and improvement; what is'the 
work of one man in a rudeftate of fociety, being 
generally that of feveral in an improved one. 

In every improved fociety, the farmer is gene- 
rally nothing but ^ farmer; the manufa£turer, 
nothing but a manufacturer. The labour too 
which is neceflary to produce any one complete 
manufacture, is almoft always divided among a 
great number of hands. How mary different 
trades are employed in each branch of the linen’ 
and*woollen manufactures, from the grower's of 
the flax arid the wool, to the bleachers ainl' 
fmoothers of the linen, or to the dyers and dreif- 
ers of the cloth ! 'The nature of agriculture, in - 
deed, does nbt admit of fo'mahy fubdiVilions of 
labour, nor of fo complete ' 'a feparation of one 
builriefs frorn another, ''^••maiHi'faftures. Ic iV 
lippolllble to feparate fo entirely, the bufinefs of 
,v the 
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riitf grazier from that of the.cornrfaTceierj' 
trade of the carpenter is commonly 'feparated 
from that of the fmith. The fpinier is aimoft 
always a diftindb perfon, frona the weaver j, but 
the ploughman, the harrower, the ^ lower of the 
feed, and the reaper of the corn, arc often! the 
fame. The occafions for thofe different forts of 
dabour returning with the different leafons of the 
year, it is impoflible th^ one man fhould be con- 
ftantly employed in any one of them. This im- 
poflibilky of making fo complete and entire a fe- 
paration of all the different branches of labour 
employed in agriculture, is perhaps the reafon why 
the improvement of the productive powers of la- 
bour in this art, does not always keep pace with 
their improvement in manufactures. The molt 
opulent nations, indeed, generally ejecel all their 
ncighbours in agriculture as well as in manufac- 
tures ; but they are commonly more diftin- 
guifhed by their fuperiority ^n the latter than in 
the former. Their lands are in general better 
cultivated, and having more labour ;and expence 
beftowed upon them, produce more in propor- 
tion to the extent and natural fertility of the 
ground. But this fuperiority of produce is fcl- 
dom much more than in proportion cci the Ibpe- 
riority of labour and expence. In . agriculture, 
the, labour of the rich country iS' not always 
much more productive than that of the poor i or, 
at leaft, it is never fo much more productive, as 
it commonly is in manufactures. The corn of 
the rich country, therefore, will not always, in 
the fame degree of goodnefs, epme Cheaper, to 

' ' marls'ctj. 
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rciarket than that of the poor. The corn of Po- ^ ** * 
land, in the lame degree of goodnefs, is as cheap 
as that of France, notwithftanding the fuperior 
opulence and improvement of the latter coontry. 

The corn of France is, in the corn provinces, 
fully as good, and in moft years nearly about the 
fame price with the corn of England, though, in 
opulence and improvement, France is pcrhaj-js 
inferior to England. The corn-lands of Eng- 
land, however, arc better cultivated than thofc of 
France, and the corn-lands of France are faid to 
be much better cultivated than thofe of Poland. 

But* though the poor country, notwithftanding 
the inferiority of its cultivation, can, in fome 
meafure, rival the rich in the cheapnefs and 
goodnefs of its corn, it can pretend to no fuch 
competition in its manufactures i at leaft if thofe 
manufactures fuit the foil, climate, and fituation 
of the rich country. The filks of France are 
better and cheapen than thofe of England, be- 
caufe the filk manufacture, at leaft under the 
prefcnt high duties upon the importation of raw 
filk, does not fo well fuit the climate of England 
as that of France. But the hard-ware and the 
coarfe woollens of England are beyond all com- 
panfon fuperior to thofe of France, and much 
cheaper top in the fame degree of goodnefs. In 
Poland there are faid to be fcarce any manufac- 
tures of any kind, a few of thofe coarfer houfehold 
manufactures excepted, without which no coun- 
try can well fubfift. 

This great increafe of the quantity of work, 
■which, in cbnfequencq of the divifion of labour, 

", the 
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BOOK habit of fauntering and of indolent carelefs ap- 
plication, which is naturally, or rather ncceffa-; 
rily acquired by every country workman whp is. 
obliged to change his work and, his tools every 
half hour> and to apply his hand in twenty dif- 
ferent ways ahnoll every day of his life ; renders 
him almoft always flothful and lazy, and inca- 
pable of any vigorous application even on the 
moft prefllng occafions. Independent, therefore, 
of his deficiency in point of dexterity, this cauie 
alone muff always reduce confxderably the quan- 
tity of work which he is capable of performing. 

Xhirdly, and laftly, every body muft be fen- 
ilblc how much labour is facilitated and abridged 
by the application of proper machinery. It is 
unneceflary to give any example. I fhall only ob- 
fcrve, therefore, that the invention of all thofe 
machines by which labour is fo much facilitated 
and abridged, feems to have been originally 
owing to the divifion of labour. Men are much 
more likely to, djfcover eafier and readier me- 
thods of attaining any objeft, when the whole 
attention of their minds is direflcd towards that 
0ngle objed, than when it is diffipated among a 
great variety of things. But in confequence of 
the divifion of labour, the whole of every man’s 
attention cpmes naturally to be direfted towards 
fome one very fimple objeft. It is naturally to 
be expefted, therefore, that fome one or other of 
thoic who are employed in each particular branch 
of labour Ihould foon find out eafier and readier 
methods of perfbrming their own particolat 
work, wherever the nature of it "Admits of f»<dl 

improvement' 
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iiToprovenient. . A great part of the machines ® 
made ufe of in thole manufactures in which la- i r—* 
hour is mt>ft fubdividedj were originally the in-^ 
ventions of common workmen, who, being each; 
of them employed in fome very limple operation, 
naturally turned their thoughts towards finding 
out eafier and readier methods of performing it. 

Whoever has been much acctifiromed to vifit (uCh 
manufactures,' muft frequently have been fhewn 
very ptetty machines, which were the inventions 
of fuch workmen, in order to facllitsfte and 
quicken their' own particular part of the 
In the firft fire-engines, a boy was conftanfly 
ployed to open and fhut alternately the commu-' 
nication between the boiler and the cylinder, ac- 
cording as the pifton either afeended or de- 
feended. One of thofe boys, who loved to play 
with his companions, obferved that, by tying a 
firing from the hahdle of the valve which opened 
this communicatioh anoi:her part of the ma- 
chine, the valve would open and Ihut 'without his 
afiiftance, and leave him at liberty to divert 
himfelf wkh' his play-fdldws. One of the 
greateft impirovementssthat has been made upon 
i^is jnachihe, fince it wSs firfi invented, was in 
this manner the difeoverj^ of a boy who wanted 
to fave his own lalaour. 

All the Jmproveinents in machinery>^^^f 
ever,, have by no means been the inventiorts -of- 
thofe who had occalion to ufe the macMnes, 

IMany improyements have ' been made by the 
the makers of^ . the machines, when 
. S to 
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tity of theirs. He fupplies them ^tindantly 
with what they have occafion for, and they 
accommodate him as amply with what he has 
occahon for, and a generid plenty dii^ies itfdf 
through all the different ranks of the fociety. 

Observe the accommodation of the moft com- 
mon artificer or day-labourer in a civilized and 
thriving country, and you will perceive that the 
number of people of whofc induftry a part, 
though but a fmall part, has been employed in 
procuring him this accommodation exceeds aH 
computation. The woollen coat, for example, 
which covers the day-labourer, as coarXe and 
rough as it may appear, is the produce. of the 
joint labour of a great multitude of workmen. 
The fiiepherd, the forter of the wool, the wool- 
comber or carder, the dyer, the fcribbler, the 
fpinner, the weaver, the fuller, the dreffer, with 
many others, muft all join their different arts in 
order to complete ewen this homely produftion. 
How many merchants and carriers, befides, muft 
have been employed in tranfporting the mate- 
rials from fome of thofe workmen to others who 
oft^live in a very diftant part of the country! 
how much commerce and navigation in parti- 
cular,* how many ftiip- builders, failors, fail- 
makers, rope-makers, muft have been employed 
in order to bring together the different drugs 
made ufe of by the dyer, which oftyi come from 
the remoteft corners of the world 1 What a 
variety of labour too is neceffary in order to 
produce the tools of the mcaneft of thofe work- 
men ! To fay nothing of fuch complicated ma- 

Yoi-. I. ' C chines 
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* ^ chines as the fhip of the failor, tlie mill of the 

V— fuller, or even the loom of the weaver, let us 
Gonfidcr only what a variety of labour is requi- 
fite in order to form that very Ample machine, 
the .Ihears with which the Ihepherd clips the 
wool. The miner, the builder of the furnace 
fmelting the ore, the feller of the timber, 
the burner of the charcoal to be made ufe of in 
the fmelting-houfe, the brick-maker, the brick- 
layer, the workmen who attend the furnace, the 
iQiill-wright, the forger, the fmith, muft all of 
them join their different arts in order to produce 
them. Were we to examine, in the fame 
gnanner, all the different parts of his drefs and 
houfehold furniture, the coarl'e linen fhirt which 
he wears next his fkin, the fboes which cover his 
feet, the bed which he lies on, and all the dif- 
ferent parts which compofe it, the kitchen-grate 
at which he prepares his victuals, the coals 
which he makes ufe of fen- that purpofe, dug 
from the bowels of the earth, and brought to 
him perhaps by a long fea and a long land 
carriage, all the other utenfils of his kitchen, 
all the furniture of his table, the knives^gjind 
forks, the earthen or pewter plates upon which 
he ferves up and divides his vidtuals, the dif- 
ferent hands employed in preparing his bread 
and his beer, the glafs window which lets in the 
heat and the Jight, and keeps out the wind and 
the rain, with all the knowledge and art requi- 
fite for preparing that beautiful and happy in- 
vention, without which theft northern parts of 
the world cotild fcarce have afforded a very 
6 comfortable 
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comfortable habitation, together with the tools 
of all the different workmen employed in pro- 
ducing thofe different conveniencies ; if we ex- 
amine, I fay, all thefe things, and confider what 
a variety of labour is employed about each of 
them, we lhall be fenfible that without the 
afllftance and co-operation of many thoufands, 
the very meaneft perfon in a civilized country 
could not be provided, even according to, what 
we very falfely imagine, the eafy and limple 
manner in which he is commonly accommodated. 
Compared, indeed, with the more extravagant 
luxury of the great, his accommodation muft no 
doubt appear extremely Ample and eafyj and 
yet it may be true, perhaps, that the accommo- 
dation of an European prince docs not always 
fo much exceed that of an induftrious and frugal 
peafant, as the accommodation of the latter 
exceeds that of many an African king, the ab- 
folute mafter of the* lives and liberties of ten 
thoufand naked favages. 


CHAP. 11. 

Of the Primiple which gives occafim to the 
Divijion of labour. 

T his dlvifion of labour, from which fo 
many advantages are derived, is not ori- 
ginally the effeft of any human wifdom, which 
forefees and intends that general opulence to 
C a which 
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^ whicli it gives occafion. It is the neceflary, 
though very flow and gradual confequence of a 
certain propenfity in human nature which has in 
view no fuch extenfive utility; the propenfity 
to truck, baiter, and exchange one thing for 
another. 

Whether this propenfity be one of thofe 
original principles in human nature, of which 
no further account can be given; or whether, 
as feems more probable, it be the neceflary 
confequence of the faculties of reafon and fpcech, 
it belongs not to our prefent fubjeft to enquire. 
It is common to all men, and to be found in 
no other race of animals, which feem to know 
neither this nor any other fpecies of contrafts. 
Two greyhounds, in running down the fame 
hare, have fometimes the appearance of afting in 
Ibme fort of concert. Each turns her towards 
his companion, or endeavours to intercept her 
when his companion turns "her towards himfelf. 
This, however, is not the effect of any contraft, 
but of the accidental concurrence of their paf- 
fions in the fame object at that particular time. 
Nobody ever faw a dog#iake a fair and delibe- 
rate exchange of one bone for another with 
another dog. Nobody ever faw one anima.1 by 
its geftures and natural cries fignify to another, 
this is mine, that yours ; T am willing to give 
this for that. When an animal wants to obtain 
fomething either of a man or of another animal, 
it has no other means of perfiiafion but to gain 
the favour of thofe whofe fervide it requires. A 
puppy fawns upon its dam, and a fpaniel endea- 
5 vours 
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votirs by a tboufand attrafcions to engage die 
attention of its mailer who is at dinner, when it 
■wants to be fed by him. Man fometimes ufes 
the fame arts with his brethren, and when h# 
has no other means of engaging them to adl 
according to his inclinations, endeavours by 
every fervile and fawning attention to obtain 
their good v/ill. He has not time, however, 
to do this upon every occafion. In civilized 
fociety he ftands at all times in need of the 
.co-operation and alTiftance of great multi- 
tudes, v/hile his whole life is fcarce fufficient 
to gain the friendlhip of a few perfons. In 
almoft every other race of animals each in- 
dividual, when it is grown up to maturity, is 
intirely independent, and in its natural Hate has 
occafion for the alTutance of no other living 
creature. But man has almoil conftant occa- 
fion for the help of his brethren, and it is in 
vain for him to expwil it from their benevolence 
only. He will be more likely to prevail if he 
can intcreft their felf-love in his favour, and 
Ihew them that it is for their own advantage 
to do for him what he requires of them. Who- 
ever offers to another a^ljirgain of any kind, 
propofes to do this. Give me that which I 
want, and you lhall have this which ]||»u want, 
is the meaning of every fuch offer j and it is in 
this manner that we obtain from one another 
the far greater part of thofe good offices which 
we Hand in need of. It is not from the benevo- 
lence^ of the butcher, the brewer, or the baker, 
that wc exped our dinner, but from their 
C 3 regard 
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regard to their own intereft. We addrefs oiir- 
fclves, not to their humanity but to their felf- 
love, and never talk to them of our own 
^ceflities but of their advantages. Nobody 
but a beggar chufes to depend chiefly upon 
the benevolence of his fellow-citizens. Even 
a beggar does not depend upon it entirely. 
The charity of well-difpofed people, indeed, 
fupplies him with the whole fund of his fub- 
fiftence. But though this principle ultimately 
provides him with' all the necelTaries of life 
which he has occafion for, it neither does nor 
can provide him with them as he has occafion 
for them. The greater part of his occafional 
wants are fupplied in the fame manner as thofe 
of other people, by treaty, by barter, and by 
purchafe. With the money which one man 
gives him he purchafes food. The old cloaths 
which another beftows ujion him he exchanges 
for other old cloaths which “fuit him better, or 
for lodging, or for food, or for money, with 
which he can buy either food, cloaths, or lodg- 
ing, as he has occafion. 

As it is by treaty, py barter, and by purchafe, 
that we obtain from€Se another the greatej part 
of thofe mutual good offices which wc ftand in 
need o #fo if is this fame trucking difpofition 
which originally gives occafion to the divifion 
of labour. In a tribe of hunters or Ihepherds 
a particular perfon makes bows and arrows, for 
example, with more readinefs and dexterity than 
any other- He frequently exchanges them for 
cattle Or for venifon with his companions ; and 

he 
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he finds at laft that he can. in this manner get ^ 
more cattle and venifon, than if he himfelf went 
to the field to catch them. From a regard to 
his own intereft, therefore, the making of bows 
and arrows grows to be his chief bufinefs, and 
he becomes a fort of armourer. Another excels 
in making the frames and covers of their little 
huts or moveable houfes. He is accuftomed to 
be of ufe in this way to his neighbours, who re- 
ward him in the fame manner with cattle and 
with venifon, till at laft he finds it his intereft 
to dedicate himfelf entirely to this employment, 
and to become a fort of houfe- carpenter. In 
the fame manner a third becomes a fmith or a 
brazier, a fourth a tanner or drelFer of hides or 
fleins, the principal part of the clothing of fa-^ 
vages. And thus the certainty of being able 
to exchange all that furplus part of the produce 
of his own labour, which is over and above his 
own confumption,«for fuch parts of the produce 
of other men’s labour as he may have occafion 
for, encourages every man to apply himfelf 
to a particular occupation, and to cultivate and 
bring to perfedtion whatever talent or genius 
he may poffefs for that particular fpecies of bufi- 
ncls. 

The difference of natural talents in different 
men is, in reality, much lefs than we are aware 
ofj and the very different genius which, appears 
•to diftinguilh men of different profelfions, when 
grown up to maturity, is^ot upon many occa- 
fions fo much the caufe, as the effedt of the 
of labour. The difference between the 
C 4 moft 
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® ^ mojS: dilEmilar charafters, between a philofopher 

and a common ftreet porter, for example, feems 
to arife not fo much from nature, as from habit, 
coftom,. and education. When they came into 
the world, and for the firft fix or eight years of 
their exiftence, they were very much alike, and 
neither their parents nor play- fellows could per- 
ceive any remarkable difference. About that 
age, or foon after, they come to be employed in 
very different occupations. The difference of 
talents comes then to be taken notice of, and 
widens by degrees, till at laft the vanity of the 
philoibpher is willing to acknowledge fcarce any 
rcfembiance. But without the difpofition to 
truck, barter, and exchange, every man muff 
have .procured to himfelf every neceffary and 
conveniency of life which he wanted. , All muR 
have had the fame duties to perform, and the 
fame work to do, and there could have , been no 
fuch difference of employment as could alone 
give occafion to any great difference of talents. 

As it is this difpolition which forms that dif- 
ference of talents, fo remarkable arhong men of 
different profeflions, fo it is this fame difpofition 
which renders that difference ufeful. Many 
tribes of animals acknowledged to be all of the 
fame fpecies, derive from nature a much more 
remarkable diftinftion of genius, than what, 
antecedent to cuftom and education, appears to 
take place among men. By nature a philofopher 
is not in genius and difpofition half fo different 
from a ftreet porter, as a maftiff is from a grey- 
hound, or a greyhound from a fpaniel, or this 

laft 
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laft from a; flicpherd’s dog. Thoife different 
tribes of animals, however, though all of - the 
fame fpecies, are of fcarce any Ufe to one 
another. The ftrength of the maftiff is ncrt, 
in the lead, fupported either by the fwiftnefs of 
the greyhound, or by the fagacity of the fpaniel, 
or by the docility of the fiiepherd’s dog. The 
effefts of thofe different geniufes and talents, for 
want of the power or difpofition to barter and ex- 
change, cannot be brought into a common ftock, 
•and do not in the leaft contribute to theirfjetter 
accommodation and conveniency of the fpecies. 
Each animal is ftill obliged to fupport and de- 
fend itfelf, feparatcly and independently, and 
derives no fort of advantage from that variety of 
talents with which nature has difUnguifhed its 
fellows. Among men, on the contrary, the moft 
diffimilar geniufes are of ufe to one another •, the 
different produces of their refpedive talents, by 
the general difpofitien to truck, barter, and etf- 
change, being brought, as it were, into a com- 
mon ftock, where every man ma^purchafe what- 
ever part of the produce of other men’s talents 
he has occafion for. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. III. 

the Divifton of Labour is limited by the 
Extent of the Market. 

A S it is the power of exchanging that gives 
occafion to the divifion of labour, fo the 
extent of this divifion muft always be limited by 
the extent of that power, or, in other words, by 
the exfent of the market. When the market is very 
fmall, no perfon can have any encouragement to 
dedicate himfelf entirely to one employment, 
for want of the power to exchange all that fur- 
plus part of the produce of his own labour, 
which is over and above his own cohfumption, 
for fuch parts of the produce of other men’s 
labour as he has occafion for. 

There are fome forts of induftry, even of the 
loweft kind, which can be*carried on no where 
but in a great t§wn. A porter, for example, can 
find employment and fubfiftence in no other 
place. A village is by much too narrow a 
fphere for iiimj even an ordinary market town 
is fcarce large enough to afford him copftant 
occupation. In the lone houfes and very fmall 
villages which are fcattered about in fo defert a 
country as the Higlronds of Scotland, every 
farmer muft be butcher, baker and brewer for 
his own family. In fuch fituations we can fcarce 
expeft to find even a fmith, a carpenter, or a 
mafon, within lefs than twenty miles of another 
of the fame trade. The fcattered families that 

live 
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live at cieht or ten miles diftance from the ^ h a p. 
neareft of them, muft learn to perform them- 
felves a great number of little pieces of work, 
for which, in more populous countries, they 
would call in the alTiftance of thofe workmen. 

Country workmen are almoft everywhere obliged 
to apply themfeives to all the different branches 
of induftry that have fo much affinity to one 
another as to be employed about the fame fort 
of materials. A country carpenter deals in every 
fort of work that is made of wood: a country 
finith in every fort of work that is made of iron. 

The former is not only a carpenter, but a joiner, 
a cabinet-maker, and even a carver in Avood, 
as well as a wheel-wright, a plough-wright, a 
cart and waggon maker. The employments of 
the latter are ftill more various. It is impoffiblc 
there ffiouKl be fuch a trade as even that of a 
nailer in the remote and inland parts of the 
Highlands of Scotland. Such a workman at 
the rate of a thoufand nails a day, and three 
hundred v/orking days in the |»ear, will make 
three hundred thoufand nails in tlie ycar< But 
in fuch a htiiaiion it would be impoifible to 
difpofe of one thoufand, that is, of one day’s 
work in the year. 

As by means of water-carriage a more exten- 
five market is opened to every fort of induftry 
than what land-carriage alone can afford it, fo it 
is upon the fea-coaft, and along the banks of na- 
vigable rivers, that induftry of every kind natu- 
rally begins to fubdivide and improve itfelf, and 
it is frequently not till a long time after that 

thofe 
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B 0^0 K thofe improvements extend themfelvesi to the in- 
land parts of the country. A broad-wheeled 
waggon, attended by two men, and drawn by 
eight horfes, in about fix weeks time carries and 
brings back between London and Edinburgh 
near four ton weight of goods. In about the 
fame time a fhip navigated by fix or eight men, 
and failing between the ports of London and 
Leith, frequently carries and brings back two 
hundred ton weight of goods. Six or eight 
men, therefore, by the help of water-carriage, 
can carry and bring back in the fame time the 
fame quantity of goods between London and 
Edinburgh, as fifty broad-wheeled waggons, at- 
tended by a hundred men, and drawn by four 
hundred horfes. Upon two hundred tons of 
goods, therefore, carried by the cheapeft land- 
carriage from London to Edinburgh, there muft 
be charged the maintenance of a hundred men 
for three weeks, and both the maintenance, and, 
wliat is nearly equal to the maintenance, the 
wear and tear «f four hundred horfes as well as 
of fifty great waggons. Whereas, upon the fame 
quantity of goods carried by water, there is to 
be charged only the maintenance of fix or eight 
men, and the wear and tear of a Ihip of two 
hundred tons burden, together witii the value of 
<he fuperior rifk, or the dificrcncc of the infu- 
l ance between land and water-carriage. Were 
there no other cornmun.;.it’;on between thofc 
two places, therefore, but by land carriage, as no 
goods could be tranfported from the one to the 
other, .except fuch whofe . price :Was ,veiy confi- 

dk^rable 
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«3erable in proportion to their weight, they could 
carry on but a fmall part of th^ commerce 
which at prefent fubfifts between them, and con- 
fequently could give but a fmall part of that en- 
couragement which they at prefent mutually af- 
ford to each other’s induftry. There Could be 
little or no commerce of any kind between the 
diftant parts of the vForld. V/hat goods could 
bear the expence of land-carriage between Lon- 
don and Calcutta : , Or if there were any fo pre- 
cioirs as to be able to fupport this expence, with 
what fafety could they be tranfported through 
the territories of fo many barbarous nations ? 
Thofe two cities, however, at prefent carry on a 
very conliderable commerce with each other, and 
by mutually affording a market, give a good 
deal of encouragement to each other’s Induftry. 

Since fuch, therefore, are the advantages of 
water-carriage, it is natural that the firft im- 
provements of art 2nd induftry Ihould be made 
where this conveniency opens the whole world 
for a market to the produce of every fort of la- 
bour, and that they Ihould always be much later 
in extending themfelves into the inland parts of 
the pouritry. The inland parts of the country 
can for a long time have no other market for the 
greater part of their goods, bur tlie country 
which lies round about them, and feparates them 
from the fea-coaft,- and the great navigable ri- 
vers. The extent of their market, therefore, 
muft for a long time be in proportion to the 
riches and populoufnefs of that country; and con- 
fequently their improvement muft always be pof- 

terlor 
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K terior to the improvement of that country. In 
our North American colonies the plantations 
have conftaHly followed either the fea-coaft or 
the banks of the navigable rivers, and have 
fcarce any where extended themfelves to any 
confiderable diftance from both. 

The nations that, according to the bed: 
authenticated hiftory, appear to have been firfl; 
civilized, were thofe that dwelt round the coaft 
of the Mediterranean fea. Tjiat fea, by far the 
greateft inlet that is known in the world, having 
no tides, nor confequently any waves except 
fuch as are caufed by the wind only, was, by the 
fmoothnefs of its furface, as well as by the mul- 
titude of its iflands, and the proximity of its 
neighbouring Ihores, extremely favourable to the 
infant navigation of the world ; when, from their 
ignorance of the compafs, men were afraid to 
quit the view of the coaft, and from the imper- 
fection of the .art of Ihip-bqiiding, to abandon 
themfelves to the boifterous waves of the ocean. 
To pafs beyond the pillars of Hercules, that is, 
to fail out of the Streights of Gibraltar, was, in 
the antient world, long confidered as a moft 
wonderful and dangerous exploit of navigation. 
It was late before even the Piienicians and Car- 
thaginians, the moft fldlful navigators and fhip- 
builders of thofe old times, attempted it, and 
they were for a long time the only nations that 
did attempt it.;. 

Of all the countries on the coaft of the Medi- 
terranean fea, Egypt feerns to have been the firft 
in which either agriculture or manufactures were 

cultivated 
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cultivated and improved to any conliderable ^ 
degree. Upper Egypt extends itfelf no\v|iere 
above a few miles from the Nile, and in Lower 
Egypt that great river breaks itfelf into many 
different canals, which, with the affiftance of a 
little art, feem to have afforded a communica- 
tion by water-carriage, not only between all the 
great towns, but between all the confiderable 
villages, and even to many farm-houfes in the 
country ; nearly in the fame manner as the Rhine 
and the Maefe do in Holland at prefent. The 
extent and eafinefs of this inland navigation was 
probably one of the principal caufes of the early 
improvement of Egypt. 

The improvements in agriculture and manu- 
factures feem likewife to have been of very great 
antiquity in the provinces of Bengal in the Eaft 
Indies, and in fome of the eafttrn provinces of 
China; though the great extent of this antiquity 
is not authenticated by any hillories of whofe 
authority we, in this part of the world, are well 
affured. In Bengal the Ganges and feveral other 
great rivers form a great number of navigable 
canals in the fame manner as the Nile does in 
Egypt. In the Eaftern provinces of China too, 
feveral great rivers form, by their different 
branches, a multitude of canals, and by commu- 
nicating with one another afford an inland navi- 
gation much more extenfive than that either of 
the Nile or the Ganges, or perhaps than both of 
them put together. It is remarkable that neither 
the antient Egyptians, nor the Indians, not the 
Chinefe, encouraged foreign commerce, but 

feem 
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book feem all to have derived their great opulence 
from this inland navigation. 

All the inland parts of Africa, and all that 
part of Alia which lies any conliderable way 
north of the Euxine and Cafpian feas, the antient 
Scythia, the modern Tartary and Siberia, feem 
in all ages of the world to have been in the fame 
barbarous and uncivilized ftate in which we find 
them at prefent. The fea of Tartary is the fro- 
zen ocean which admits of no navigation, and 
though fome of the greateft rivers in the world 
run through that country, they are at too great a 
diftance from one another to carry commerce 
and communication through the greater part of 
it. There are in Africa none of thofc great in- 
lets, fuch as the Baltic and Adriatic feas in 
Europe, the Mediterranean and Euxine leas in 
both Europe and Afia, and the gulphs of Arabia, 
Perfia, India, Bengal, and Siam, in Afia, to 
carry maritime commerce into the interior parts 
of that great continent ; and the great rivers of 
Africa are at too great a diftance from one ano- 
ther to give occafion to any conliderable inland 
navigation. The commerce befides which any 
nation can carry on by means of a river whicli 
does not break itfelf into any great number of 
branches or canals, and which runs into another 
territory before it reaches the fea, can never be 
very conliderable} becaufc it is always in the 
power of the nations who polTefs that other terri- 
tory w obftrud the communication between the 
upper country and the fea. The navigation of 
the Danube is of very little ufe to the 4ifferent 
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flates of Bavaria, Auftria and Hungary, in com- ^ p, 
parifon of what it would be if any oi them pof- 
feffed the whole of its ccurfe till it falls into the 
Black Sea. 


C H A P. IV. 

^ Of the Origin and Uje of Money. 

W H E N the divifion of labour has been 
once thoroughly eftabliflred, it is but a 
very fmall 2)art of a man’s wants whicli the pro- 
duce of his own labour can fiipply. He fupplies 
the far greater part of them by exchanging that 
furplus part of the produce of his own labour, 
which is over and above his own confumption, 
for Inch parts of the produce of other men’s l.a- 
bour as he has occafion for. Every man thus 
lives by exchanging,' or becomes in fome mea- 
fure a merchant, and the fociety itfelf grows to 
be what is properly a commercial fociety. 

But when the divifion of labour firft began to 
t.ake pLace, this power of exchanging muft fre- . 
quendy have been very much clogged and em- 
barraffed in its operations. One man, we fhall 
fuppofe, has more of a certain commodity than 
he himfelf has occahon . for, while another , has 
lefs. The former confequentiy would be glad to 
difpofe of, and the latter to purchafe, a part- of 
this fuperfluity. But if this latter Ihould chance 
to have nothing that the former ftaricls .in .nced i 
of, no exchange can be made between them. 
Vox.. I. D The 
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The butcher has more meat in his fhop than he 
himfelf can confume, and the brewer and the 
baker would each of them be willing to purchafe 
a part of it. But they have nothing to offer in 
exchange, except the different produftions of 
their refpeftive trades, and the butcher is already 
provided with all the bread and beer which he 
has immediate occafion for. No exchange can, 
in this cafe, be made between them. He cannot 
be their merchant, nor they his cuftomers ; and 
they are all of them thus mutually lefs fervice- 
•able to one another. In order to avoid the in- 
convenicncy of fuch fituations, every prudent 
man in every period of fociety, after the firfl 
eflablilliment of the divifion of labour, muft na- 
turally have endeavoured to manage his affairs in 
fuch a manner, as to have at all times by him, 
bcfides the peculiar produce of his own induftry, 
a certain quantity of fomc one cemmodity or 
other, fuch as he imagined *few people would be 
likely to refufe in exchange for the produce of 
their induftry. 

Many different commodities, it is probable, 
were fucceffively both thought of and employed 
for this purpofe. In the rude ages of fqciety, 
cattle are faid to have been the common inftru- 
ment of commerce ; and, though they muft have 
been a moll inconvenient one, yet in old times 
we find things were frequently valued according 
to the number of cattle which had been given in 
exchange for them. The armour of Diomede, 
fays Homer, coft only nine oxen ; but that of 
Glaucus coft an hundred oxen. Salt is faid to 

be 
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be the common inilrument of commerce and ex- ® 
changes in AbyfHnia ; a fpecies of {hells itt.fome 
parrs of the coall of India j dried cod at New- 
foundland; tobacco in Virginia; fugar in fomc 
of our Weft India colcinies ; hides or dreffed lea- 
ther in feme other countries ; and there is at this 
day a spillage in Scotland where it is not uncom- 
mon, I am told, for a workman to carry nails in- 
ftead of money to the baker’s lliop or the ale- 
houfe. 

In all countriesi however, men feem at laft to 
have been determined by irrefiftible reafons to 
give the preference, for this employment, to me- 
tals above every other coinmodity. Metals can 
not only be kept v«?ith as little lofs as any other 
commodity; fcarce any thing being lefs perifh- 
able than they are, but they can likewife, with- 
out any lofs, be divided into any number of 
parts, as by fufion thofe parts can eafily be re- 
united again ; a quality which no other equally 
durable commodities poiTefs, and which more 
than any other quality renders them fit to be the 
inftruments of commerce and circulation. The. 
man who wanted to buy fait, for example, and 
had pothing but cattle to give in exchange for 
it, muft have been obliged to buy fak to the 
value of a whole ox, or a w'hole flieep at a time. 

He could feldom buy lefs than this, becaufe 
what he was to give for it Could feldom be di - 
vided without lofs ; and if he had a mind to 
buy more, he muft, for the fame reafons, have 
been obliged to buy double or triple the quan- 
tity, the value, to wit, of two or three oxen, or 

D 2 of 
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of two or three Iheep. If^ on the contrary, in- 
ftead of flieep or oxen, he had metals to give in 
exchange for it, he could eafily proportion the 
quantity of the metal to the precife quantity of 
the commodity which he had immediate occa- 
fion for. 

Different metals have been made ufe of by 
different nations for this purpofe. Iron was the 
common inftrument of commerce among the an- 
ti ent Spartans ; copper among the antient Ro- 
m^ins 5 and gold and filver among all rich and 
commercial nations. 

Those metals feem originally to have been 
made ufe of for this purpofe in rude bars, with- 
out any ftamp or coinage. Thus we are told by 
Pliny *, upon the authority of Tim«us, an an- 
tient hiftorian, that, till the time of Servius Tul- 
lius, the Romans had no coined money, but 
made ufe of unftamped bars of copper to pur- 
chafe whatever they had dtcafion for. Thefc 
rude bars, therefore, performed at this time the 
fundion of money. 

The ufe of metals in this rude ftate was at- 
tended with two very confiderable inconveni- 
encies ; firft, with the trouble of weighing ;.and, 
fecondly, with that of affaying them. In the 
precious metals, where a fmall difference in the 
quantity makes a great difference in the value, 
even the bufinefs of weighing, with proper exad- 
nefs, requires at lead very accurate weights and 
fcales. The weighing of gold in particular is an 


* Plia. Ilift. Nat. lib. 33. cap. 3. 


operation 
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operation of fome nicety. In the coarfer metals, ^ 
indeed, where a fmall error would be of little 
confequence, lefs accuracy would, no doubt, be 
neceflary. Yet we fltould find it exceflively 
troubleibme, if every time a poor man had oc- 
cafion either to buy or fell a farthing’s worth 
of goods, he was obliged to v/eigh the far* 
thipg. The operation of alfaying is ftill more 
difficult, ftill more tedious, and, unlefs a part 
of the metal is fairly melted in the crucible, 
with proper diflblvents, any conclufion that 
can be drawn from it, is cxtrem.cly uncertain. 

Before the inftitution of coined money, ho\y- 
ever, unlefs they went through this tedious 
and difficult operation, people muft always 
have been liable to the groireft frauds and 
impofitions, and inllead of a pound w'eight of 
pure filver, or pure copper, might receive in ex- 
change for their goods, an adulterated compofi- 
tion of the coarfelt and clieaj^eft materials, which 
had, however, in their outward appearance, been 
made to refcmble thole metals. To prevent 
fuch abufep, to facilitate exchanges, and thereby 
to encourage all forts of induftry and commerce, 
it has been found necelTary, in all countries that 
have made any confiderable advances towards 
improvement, to affix a publick ftamp upon cer- 
tain quantities of fuch particular metals, as w'ere 
in thole countries commonly made ufe of to pur- 
chafe goods. Hence the origin of coined 
money, and of thofe publick offices called mint^ ; 
inftitutions exactly of the fame nature with thofe 
of the aulnagers and ftampmafters of wpoJIen 
D 3 and 
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and linen cloth. All of them are equally meant 
to afcertain, by means of a publick ftamp, the 
quantity and uniform goodnefs of thol'e different 
commodities when brought to market. 

The firtt publick ftamps of this kind that were 
affixed to the current metals, fecm in many cafes 
to have been intended to afcertain, what it was 
both moft difficult and moft important to afcer- 
tain, the goodnefs or finenefs of the metal, and 
to have refembled the flcrling mark which is 
at prefent affixed to plate and bars of filver, or 
the Spanifii mark which is fometimes affixed to 
ingots of gold, and w'hich being fliuck only 
upon one fide of the piece, and not covering 
the whole furface, afcerta.ins the finenefs, but not 
the weight of the metal. Abraham w^eighs to 
F.phron the four hundred fhekels of filver which 
he had agreed to pay for the field of Machpelah. 
They arc faid however to be the current money 
of the merchant, and yet art received by v/eight 
and not by tale, in the fame manner as ingots of 
gold and bars of filver are at prefent. The re- 
venues of the antient Saxon kin ■> of England 
are faid to have been paid, not in money but in 
kind, that is, in victuals and provifions pf all 
forts. W'iiliaar the Conqueror introduced the 
cuftom of paying them in money. This money, 
however, was, for a long time, received at the 
exchequer, by weight and not by tale. 

The inconveniency and difficulty of weighing 
thofe metals with exadtnefs gave occafion to the 
inftitution of coins, of which the ftamp, covering 
entirely both Tides of the piece and fometimes 

’ • . the 
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the edges too, was fuppofed to afeertain not only ^ **■' 

the nnenefs, but the weight of the metal. Such u , > 

coins, therefore, were received by tale as at pre- 
fent, without the trouble of weighing. 

The denominations of thofe coins feem or!'- 
ginally to have exprefied the weight or quantity 
of metal contained in them. In the time of 
Servius Tullius, who firi!; coined money at 
Rome, the Roman As or Pondo contained a 
Roman pound of good copper. It was divided 
in the fame manner as our Troyes pound, into 
tv/elve ounces, each of which contained a real 
ounce of good copper. Hi. lie Englifh pound 
llcriing, in the time of Edward I., contained a 
pound, Tower weight, of filver of a icnown fine- 
nefs. The Tower pound feems to have been 
fomething more than the Roman pound, and 
fomething Icfs than the 'I'roycs pound. This 
laid was not introduced into tiie mint of England 
till the i8th of Henry VIII. The French iivrc 
contained in the time of Charlemagne a pound, 

Troyes weight, of filver of a known finenefs. 

The fair of Troves in Chamurimn was at that 

• .to 

time frequented by ail the nations of Europe, 
an^ the weights and meafures of fo famous a 
market were generally known and efteemed. 

The Scots money pound contained, from the 
time of Alexander the Firlt to that of Robert 
Bruce, a pound of filver of the fame w^cight and 
finenefs with the Engliih pound fterling. Eng- 
lifli, French, and Scots pennies too, contained 
all of them originally a real pennyweight of fil- 
ver, the twentieth part of an ounce, and the two- 
D4 hundred- 
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hundrcd-and-fnrtieth part of a pound. The fliil- 
ling too feems originally to have been the deno- 
mination of a weight. IVhen 'ivheat is at twelve 
pillings the quartery fays an antient ftatute of 
Henry III. then wajlcl hread of a farthing fiall 
weigh eleven fnillings and four pence. The pro- 
portion, liowever, between the (hilling and either 
the penny on the one hand, or the pound on the 
other, feems not to have been fo conflant and 
uniform as that between the penny and the 
pound. During the firft race of the kings of 
France, the French fou or (liiliing appears upon 
different occafions to have contained five, twelve, 
twenty, and forty pennies. Among the antient 
Saxons a lliilling appears at one time to have 
contained only five pennies, and it is not impro- 
bable that it may have been as variable among 
them as among their neighbours, the antient 
Franks. From tlie time of C]iarlcm.agne among 
the French, and from that of William the Con- 
queror among tJie Englilh, the proportion be- 
tween the pound, the finilling, and the penny, 
feenas to have been uniformly the fame as at pre- 
Icnt, though the value of each has been very dif- 
ferent. For in every country of the world, I 
believe, the avarice and injullicc of princes and 
foyercign ftates, abufing tlie confidence of their 
fubjedls, have by degrees diminiflred the real 
quantity of metal, which had been originally 
contained in their coins. The Roman As, in the 
latter ages of the Repubiick, was reduced to the 
ty/enty- fourth part of its original value, and, in- 
ftcad of weighing a pound, came to weigh only 

half 
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half an ounce. The Englifli pound and penny ^ h^a p. 
contain at prefent about a third onlyj the Scots 
pound and penny about a thirty-fixth j and the 
French pound and penny about a fixty-fixth 
part of their original value. By means of thofe 
operations the princes and fovcrcign ftates which 
performed them were enabled, in appearance, to 
pay their debts and to fulfil their engagements 
with a fmaller quantity of lilver than would 
otherwife have been requifite. It was indeed in 
appearance only ; for their creditors were really 
defrauded of a part of what was due to them. 

All other debtors in the date were allowed the 
fiimc privilege, and might pay with the fame 
nominal fum of the new and debafed coin what- 
ever they had borrowed in the old. Such ope- 
rations, therefore, have always proved favourable 
to tltc debtor, and ruinous to the creditor, and 
have fometimes produced a greater and more 
univerfal revolution jn the fortunes of private 
perfons, than could have been occafioned by a 
very great publick calamity. 

It is in this manner that money has become 
in all civilized nations the univerfal inftrument 
of commerce, by the intervention of which 
goods of all kinds arc bought and fold, or ex- 
changed for one another. 

What are the rules which men naturally ob- 
ferve in exchanging them either for money or for 
one another, I fhall now proceed to examine. 

Thefe rules determine what may be called the 
•'c or exchangeable value of goods. 


The 
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The word value, it is to be obferved, has 
two difterent meanings, and fometinies cxpreffcs 
ti’.e utility of fome particular objcft, and Idnie- 
times tJie power of purchafing other goods which 
the poffcffion of that objedt conveys. The one 
may be called “ value in ufe the other, “ value 
“ in exchange.” The things which have the 
greateft value in ufe liave frtiiuently little or no 
value in exchange; and, on tlie cojitrary, thofe 
v/hith liave the greaten. value in rxcliange have 
frequently little or no value in ufe. Nothing is 
more ufctul than water ; but it will purchafe 
fcarce any thing ; fcarce any thing can be had 
in exchange for it. A diamond, on the con- 
trary, has fciirce any value in ufe ; but a very 
great uua.ntity ot other goods may Irequently be 
had in exchange for it. 

In order to invefliga-te the principles v/hlch 
regulate the exchangeable value of commodities, 
I lhal! endeavour to flicw, ■ 

First, what is the real meafure-of this cx- 
cliangcable value ; or, wherein confifts the real 
price of all commodities. 

S{;coNf)Ly, what are the difterent parts of 
which this real price is cornpofed or made up. 

And, laRdy, what are the dificrent circum- 
fcances which fomeriiiies raife fome or all of 
t’ttfe different parts of price above, and fome- 
times link tliem below their natural or ordinary 
rate ; or, what are the caufes which fometimes 
hindci the markci; pi ice, that is, the adtuai price 
of commodities, from coinciding exadlly with 
what may be called their natural pric«. 


I SHALL 
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I SHALL endeavour to explain, as fully and ^ *’• 

diftinftly as I can, thofe three fubjedts in the 
three following chapters, for which I mud very 
carneftly entreat both the patience and attention 
of the reader : his patience in order to examine 
a detail which may perhaps in fome places ap- 
pear unneceffarily tedious ; and his attention in 
order to underftand what may, perliaps, after 
the fullcll explication which I am capable of 
giving of it, appear itiil in fome degree obfeure. 

I am always willing to rim fome hazard of being 
tedious in order to be fore that I am perfpicuous; 
and after taking the utmoft pains that I can to 
be perfpicuous, fome obfeurity may dill appear 
to remain upon a fiibjeCt in its own nature ex- 
tremely abdradbed. 


C II A P. V. 

Of the real and ncmiiial Prite of Commodities, or 
of their Price in habcur, and their Price in 
Money. 

9 

j VERY man is rich or poor according to 
' the degree in which he can afford to enjoy 
the neceffaries, conveniencies, and amufements 
of human life. But after the divifion of labour 
has once thoroughly taken place, it is but a very 
finall part of thefe with which a man’s own la- 
bour can fupply him. The far greater part of 
them he mud deriee from tiie labour of other 

people. 
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people, and he muft be rich or poor according 
ro the quantity of that labour which he can 
command, or which he can afford to purcliafc. 
The value of any commodity, therefore, to the 
perfon who poireffcs it, and who means not to 
life or confume it himfelf, but to exchange it 
for other commodities, is equal to the quantity 
of labour which it enables him to purchafe or 
command. Labour, therefore, is the real meafure 
of the exchangeable value of all commodities. 

The real price of every tiring, wliat every thing 
really colls to the man who wants to acquire it, 
is the toil and trouble of acquiring it. What 
every thing is really worth to the man who has 
•acquired it, and who wants to difpofe of it or 
exchange it for fornething elfe, is the toil and 
trouble which it can lave to himfelf, and which 
it can impole upon other people. What is 
bought with money or with goods is purchafed 
by labour as much as what we acquire by the 
toil of our own body. That money or thofe 
goods indeed fave us this toil. They contain 
the value of a certain quantity of labour which 
we exchange for wliat is fuppol'ed at the time to 
contain the value of an equal quantity. Labour 
was the firft price, the original purchafe-money 
that was paid for all things. It was not by gold or 
byf'lver, but by labour, that all the wealth of the 
world v/as originally purchafed ; and its value, 
to thofe who poffefs it and v/ho want to ex- 
change it for fome new produflions, is prccifely 
equal to the quantity of labour which it can 
enable t'ncm to jiurchafe or command. 
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Weai.th, as Mr. Hobbes fays, is power. But 
the perfon who either acquires, or fucceeds to a 
great fortune, does not neccfl’arily acquire or 
fuccecd to any political power, eithct civil or 
military; His fortune may, perhaps, afford him 
the means of acquiring both, but the mere 
pofienion of that fortune docs not necelfarilv 
convey to him either. The power which that 
polfedion immediately and directly conveys to 
him, is the pov/er of purchafing a certain com- 
mand over all the labour, or over all the produce 
of labour which is then in the market. His for- 
tune is greater or lefs, precifely in proportion to 
the extent of this power; or to the quantity 
cither of other men’s labour, or, what is the 
lame thing, of the produce of other men’s 
labour, which it enables him to purchafe or 
command. The exchangeable value of every 
thing mull; always be precifely equal to the extent 
of this power which itsconveys to its owner. 

But tliough labour be the real meafure of the 
exchangeable value of all commodities, it is not 
that by which their value is commonly eftimated. 

It is often difficult to afeertain the proportion 
between two different quantities of labour. The 
time fpent in two different forts of work will not 
always alone determine this proportion. The 
different degrees of hardfiiip endured, and of 
ingenuity exercifed, muff likewife be taken into 
account. There may be more labour in an 
hour’s hard work than in two hours eafy bu- 
fincls; or in an hour’s application to a trade 
which it coft ten years labour to learn, than in a 

month’s 
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^ to bring thofe melals from the mine to the 
market, fo when they were brp\ight thither they 
could purchafe or command left labour; and 
this revolution in their^r value, though perhaps 
the greateft, is by no means the only one of 
which hiftory gives fome account. But as a 
meafure of quantity, fuch as the natural foot, 
fathom, or handful, which is continually varying 
in its own quantity, can never be an accurate 
meafure of the quantity of other things; fo a 
commodity which is itfelf continually varying 
in its own value, can never be an accurate 
meafure of the value of other commodities. 
Equal quantities of labour, at all times and 
places, may be faid to be of equal value to the 
labourer. In his ordinary ftate of health, ftrength 
and fpirits ; in the ordinary degree of his Ikill 
and dexterity, he muft always lay down the fame 
portion of his eafe, his liberty, and his happi- 
neft. The price which he pays rhuft always be 
the fame, whatever may be the quantity of goods 
which he receives in return for it. Of thefe, 
indeed, it may fometimes purchafe a greater and 
fometimes a fmaller quantity; but it is their 
value which varies, not that of the labour which 
purchafes them. At all times and places that is 
dear which it is difficult to come at, or which it 
cofts much labour to acquire; and that cheap 
which is to be had cafily, or with very little 
labour. Labour alone, therefore, never varying 
in its own value, is alone the ultimate and real 
ilandard by which the value of all commodities 
can at all times and places be eftimated and 

compared. 
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cbmparedi It is their real price; moc^, is their 9 h^a p. 
nominal price only. w.— 

But though equal quantities of labour are al- 
ways of equal value to the labourer^ yet. tq the 
perfon whb employs him they appear fometimes 
to be of greater and fometimes of fmaller value. 

He purchafes them fometimes with a greater and 
fometimes with a fmaller quantity of goods, and 
to him the price of labour feems to.yary like that 
of all other things. It appears to him dear in 
the one cafe, and cheap in the other. ; In reality, 
however, it is the goods which are cheap in the 
one cafe, and dear in the other. 

In this popular fenfe, therefore, labour, like 
commodities, may be faid to have a real and a 
nominal pricCi Its real price may be faid to 
confift in the quantity of themecelfaries and con-- 
veniencies of life which are given for it ; its no-, 
minal price, in the quantity of money. The 
labourer is rich or popr, is -well or ill rewarded,. 

In proportion to the real, not to the nominal 
price of his labour. 

The diftinftion between tlie real and the no- 
minal price of commodities and labour, is not 
a matter of mere fpeculation, but may fometimes 
be of 'confiidcrable ufe in praftice. The fame 
real price is always of the fame value j but on 
account of the variations in the value of gold 
and filver, the fame nominal price is fometimes 
of very different values. Wheq a landed eftate, 
therefore, is fold with a refervation of a^perpe- 
tual rent, if it is intended that tliis rent fhould 
always be of the fame value, it is of importance . 

. VoL.I. E to 
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B 0^0 K to the family in whofe favour it is refcrVed, that 
it ffiould not confift in a particulai^fom of money* 
Its falug would in this Cafe be liable to varia- 
tions of two different kinds j flrft, to thofe Which 
arife from the different quantities of gold and 
filver which are contained at different times in 
coin of the fame denomination ; and, fecondly, 
to thofe which arife from the different values of 
equal quantities of gold and filver at different 
times. 

Princes and fovercign ftates have frequently 
fancied that they had a temporary intcreft to di- 
minilh the quantity of pure metal contained in 
their coins ; but they feldom have fancied that 
they had any to augment it. The quantity of 
met^ contained in the coins, I believe of all 
nations has, accordingly, been almoft continually 
diminiftiing, and hardly ever augmenting. Such 
variations therefore tend almoft always to di- 
minilh the value of a monty rent. 

The difeovery of the mines of America dimi- 
niflied the value of gold and filver in Europe. 
This diminution, it is commonly fuppofed, though, 
I apprehend, without any certain proof, is ftill 
going on gradually, and is likely to continue to 
do fo for a long time. Upon this fiippoiition, 
therefore, fuch variations are more likely to di- 
miniih, than to augment the value of a money 
rent, even though it fhould be ftipul.-ited to be 
paid, not in fuel*, a quantity of coined money of 
fuch a denomination (in fo many pounds fter- 
ling, for example), bttt in fo many ounces either 
of pure filver, or of filver of a certain ftandard. 

Tke 
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The l-ents wljich have been referred in. corn ^ 
have pfeferypd their value much better than 
thofe which hAve been referved in money, even 
where the denomination of the coin has not been 
altered. By thfe 1 8th of Elizabeth it was ena(Sed, 
That a third of the rent of all college leafes 
fhouid be referred in corn, to be paidj either in 
kind, or according to the current prices at the 
neareft publkk market. The money arifing 
from this corn rent, though originally but a third 
of the wholcj is in the prefent times, according 
to Doftor Blackftone, commonly near double of 
what arifes from the other two- thirds. The old 
money rents of colleges muft, according to, this 
accoilntj have ftmk almoft to a fourth part of 
their ariclent value; or are worth, little more 
than a fourth part of the corn which they were 
formerly worth. But fmee the reign of Philip 
and Mary the denomination of the Englifh coin 
has undergone little or no alteration, and the 
fame number of pounds; fhillings and pence have 
contained very nearly the fame quantity of pure 
filyer. This degradation, therefore, in the value 
of the money rents of colleges, has arifen alto- 
gether front the degradation in the value of 
lilverT 

When the degradation in the value of filver 
is combined with the diminution of the quantity 
of it contained in the coin of the fame denomi- 
nation, the h)fs is frequently fbill greater. In 
Scotland, where the denomination of the coin has 
undergone much greater alterations than it ever 
did in England, and in France, where it has 
E a irnder- 


S* 

HAP. 
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B 0^0 K undergone ftill greater-than it ever did in Scot- 
l^id, fomc anticnt rents, originally of confider- 
able value, have in this manner been reduced 
almoCi: to nothing. 

EoyAL quantities of labour will at diftant 
times be purchafed more nearly with equal quan- 
tities of corn, the fubfiftence of the labourer, 
than with equal quantities of gold and filver, 
or perhaps of any other commodity. Equal 
quantities of corn, therefore, will, at diftant 
times, be more nearly of the fame real value, 
or enable the poffeflbr to purchafe or command 
more nearly the fame quantity of the labour of 
other people. They will do this, I fay, more 
nearly than equal quantities of almoft any other 
commodity j for even equal quantities of corn 
will not do it exadlly. The fubfiftence of the 
labourer, or the real price of labour, as I lliall 
endeavour to fhow hereafter, is very different 
upon different occafions ; more liberal in a fo- 
ciety advancing to opulence than in one that is 
ftanding ftill j and in one that is ftanding ftill 
than in one that is going backwards. Every 
other commodity, however, will at any particular 
time purchafe a greater or fmaller quantity of 
labour in proportion to the quantity of Tub- 
fiftence which it can porchale at that time. A 
rent therefore referved in corn is liable only to 
the variations in the quantity of labour which a 
certain quantity of corn can purchafe. But a 
rent referved in any other commodity is liable, 
not only to the yaciations in the quantity of la- 
bour which any particular quantity of corn can 
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purchafe, but to the variations in the quantity of ® 
corn which can be purchafed by any particular 
quantity of that commodity. 

T HOUGH the real value of a corn rent, it is to 
be obferved however, varies much lefs from cen- 
tury to ■ century than that of a money rent, it 
varies much more from year to year. The 
money price of labour, as I fliall endeavour to 
{how hereafter, does not fluftuate from year to 
year with the money price of corn, but feems to 
be every where accommodated, 'not to the tem- 
porary or occafional, but to the average or ordi- 
nary price of that neceflary of life. The average 
or ordinary price of corn again is regulated, as 
I fhall likewife endeavour to Ihow hereafter, by 
the value of iilver, by the richnefs or barrennefs 
of the mines which fupply the market with that 
metal, or by the quantity of labour which muft 
be employed, and ^:onfequently of corn which 
mull be confumed, in order to bring any parti- 
cular quantity of filver from the mine to the 
market. But the value of filver, though it fome- 
times varies greatly from century to century, 
feldom varies much from year to year, but fre- 
quently continues the fame, or very nearly the 
fame, for half a century or a century together. 
The ordinary or average money price of corn, 
therefore, may, during fo long a period, con- 
tinue the fame or very nearly the fame too, and 
along with it the money price of labour, pro- 
vided, at leaft, the fociety continues, in other 
refpeds, in the fame or nearly in the fame con- 
dition, In the mean time the temporary and 
E 3 occa- 
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occafional price of corn may frequently be 
(Rouble, one year> of what it had been the year 
before, or flufluate, for example, from five and 
twenty to fifty Ihillings the quarter. But when 
corn is at the latter price, not only the nominal, 
but the real value of a corn rent will be double 
of what it is when at the former, or will com- 
mand double the quantity either of labour or 
of the greater part of other commodities 5 the 
money price of labour, and along with it that of 
moft other things, continuing the fame during 
all thefe fluftuations. 

Labour, therefore, it appears evidently, is 
the only univerfal, as well as the only accurate 
meafure of value, or the only llandard by which 
we can compare the values of different commo- 
dities at all times and at all places. We cannot 
eftimate, it is allowed, the real valqe of diffferenf 
commodities from centur/ to century by the 
quantities of filver which were given for them. 
We cannot eftimate it from year to year by the 
quantities of corn. By the quantities of labour 
we can, with the greateft. accuracy, eftimate it 
both from century to century and from yqar to 
year. From century to century, porn is a better 
meafure than filver, becaufe, from century to 
century, equal quantities of corn will command 
the fame quantity of labour more nearly than 
equal quantities of filver- From year to year, 
on the contrary, filver is a better meafure than 
porn, becaufe equal quantities of it will more 
n^ly command the fame quantity of labour. 

But 
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But though in eftablifhing perpetual rents, ^ 
or even in letting very long leafes, it may be of u— y— » 
ufe to diftinguilh between real and nominal 
price j it is of none in buying and .felling, the 
more common and ordinary tranfaftions of hu- 
man life. 

At the fame time and place the real and the 
nominal price of all commodities are exaftly in 
proportion to one another. The more or iefs 
money you get for any commodity, in the Lon- 
don market, for example, the more or lefs la- 
bour it will at that time and place enable you to 
purchafe or command. At the fame time and 
place, therefore, money is the exaft meafure of 
the real exchangeable value of all commodities. 

It is fo, however, at the fame time and place 
only. 

Though at diftant places, there is no regular 
proportion between the real and the rnoney price 
of commodities, yel the merchant who carries 
goods from the one to the other has nothing to 
confider but their money price, or the difference 
between the quantity of filver for which he buys 
them, and that for which he is likely to fell 
thenv Half an ounce of filver at Canton in 
China may command a greater quantity both of 
labour and of the neceflaries and conveniences of 
life, than an ounce at London. A commodity, 
therefore, which fells for half an ounce of filver 
at Canton may there be really dearer, of more 
real importance to the man who poflefTes it thei^ 
than a commodity which fells for an ounce at 
is to the man who poflefles it at I-x)n- 
E 4 don. 
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B 0^0 K (Jon. If a London merchant, however, can buy 
at Canton for half an ounce of filvcr, a commo- 
dity which he can atteiwards fell London for 
an ounce, he gains a hundred per cent, by the 
bargain, juft as much as if an ounce of filver 
was at London exaftly of the fame yalue as at 
Canton. It is of no importance to him that half 
an ounce of filycr at Canton would have given 
him the command of more labour and of a 
greater quantity of the neceliaries and epnve- 
niencies of life than an ounce cap do at London. 
An ounce ^t London will always give hpu the 
command of double the quantity of all thefe 
W'hich half an ounce could have done there, and 
this is precifely what he wants. 

As it is the nominal or money price of goods, 
therefore, which finally determines the prudence 
or imprudence of all purchafes and fales, and 
thereby regulates almoft the whole bufinefs of 
common life in which pride is concerned, we 
cannot wpnder that it fhould have been fo much 
more attended to than the real price. 

In fuch a work as this, however, it may fome- 
times be of ufe to compare the different real 
values qf a particular commodity at different 
times and places, or the different degrees of 
power oyer the labour of other people which it 
may, upon different occafions, ha.ve given to 
thofe who pofTcffed it. We muft in this cafe 
compare, not fo much the different quantities of 
filver for which it was commonly fold, as the 
different quantities of labour which thofe dif- 
ferent tjjuantities of filycr could have purchafed. 

But 
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But the current prices of labour at diftant times ® **• 

and places can fcarce ever be known with any *-" v " '■■■■* 
degree of exaftnefs. Thofe of corn, though 
they have in few places been regularly re- 
corded, are in 'general better known and have 
been more frequently tajeen notice of by hifto- 
rians and .other writers. We muft generally, 
therefore, content ourfclves with them, not as 
being always exadtly in the fame proportion as 
the current prices of labour, but as being the 
neareft approximation which can commonly be 
had to that proportion'. I (hall hereafter have 
occafion to make feveral comparifons of this 
kind. 

In the progrefs of induftry, commercial' na- 
tions have found it convenient to coih feveral 
different metals into money ; gold for larger 
payments, filver for purchafes of moderate value, 
and copper, or fome^other coarfe metal, for thofe 
of ftill fmaller confideration. They have al- 
ways, however, confidered one of thofe metals 
as more peculiarly the meafure of value than 
any of the other two j and this preference feems 
generally to have been given to the metal which 
they 'happened firft to make ufe of as the in- 
ftrument of commerce. Having once begun 
to ufe it as their ftandard, which they muff: have 
done when, they had no other money, they have 
generally continued to do fo even when the ne- 
peffity was not the fame. 

The Romans are faid to have had nothing but 
popper money till within five years before the 
■ ' ' firft 
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firft Punic war *, when they firfl: began to coin 
filver. Copper, therefore, appears to have con- 
tinued always the meafure of value in that re- 
publick. At Rome all accounts appear to have 
been kept, and the value of all eftates to have ' 
been computed cither in AJfes or in Sejlertii. 
The As was always the denomination of a copper 
coin. The word Sejiertius fignifies tvio AJfes and 
a half. Though the Sejiertius, therefore, was 
originally a filver coin, its value was eftimated in 
copper. At Rome, one who owed a great deal 
of money, was faid to have a great deal of other 
people’s copper. 

The northern nations who eftabliflied them- 
felves upon the ruins of the Roman empire, feem 
to have had filver money from the firft beginning 
of their fettlements, and not to have known 
either gold or copper coins for feveral ages there- 
after. There were filver coins in England in 
the time of the Saxons ; but there was little gold 
coined till the time of Edward III. nor any cop- 
per till that of James I. of Great Britain. In 
England, therefore, and for the fame reafon, I 
believe, in ail other modern nations of Europe, 
all accounts are kept, and the value of all geods 
and of all eftates is generally computed in filver : 
and when we mean to exprefs the amount of a 
pcrfon’s fortune, we feldom mention the number 
of guineas, but the number of pounds fterling 
which we fuppofe would be given for it. 

* Pliny, lib. xx^iii. c. 3. 
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Originally, in all countries, I believe, a le-^ ® 
gal tender of payment could be made only in the 
poin of that metal, which was peculiarly con- 
fidered as the ftandard or meafure of value. In 
England, gold was not confidered as a legal ten* 
jder for a long time after it was coined into mo- 
ney. The proportion between the values of 
gold and filver money was not fixed by any pub- 
lic law or proclamation ; but was left to be fet- 
tled by the market. If a debtor offered payment 
in gold, the creditor might either rejed fuch 
payment altogether, or accept of it at fuch a 
valuation of the gold as he and his debtor could 
agree upon. Copper is not at. prefent a legal 
tender, except in the change of the fmaller filver 
coins. In this ftate of things the diftindion be- 
tween the metal which was the ftandard, and 
that which was not the ftandard, was fomething 

more than a nominal diftindion. 

« 

In procefs of time, and as people became 
gradually more familiar with the ufe of the dif- 
ferent metals in coin, and confequently better 
acquainted with the proportion between their re- 
fpedive values, it has in moft countries, I be- 
lieve* been found convenient to afeertain this 
proportion, and to declare by a public law that 
a guinea, for example, of fuch a weight and 
finenefs, fhould exchange for one-and-twenty 
fliillings, or be a legal tender for a debt of that 
amount. In this ftate of things, and during the 
continuance of any one regulated proportion of 
this kind, the diftindion between the metal 
is the ftandard and that which is not the 
• ftandard. 
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ftandardj becomes little more than a nominal 
diftindion. 

In confequcnce of any change, however, in 
this regulated proportion, this diftinftion be- 
comes, or at leaft feems to become, fomething 
more than nominal again. If the regulated 
value of a guinea, for example, was either re- 
duced to twenty, or raifed to two-and-twenty 
Ihillings, all accounts being kept and almoft all 
obligations for debt being expreffed in filver 
money, the greater part of payments could in 
cither cafe be made with the fame quantity ol 
filver money as before j but would require very 
different quantities of gold money j a greater in 
the one cafe, and a fmaller in the other. Silver 
would appear to be more invariable in its value 
than gold. Silver would appear to meafure the 
value of gold, and gold would not appear to 
meafure the value of filver^ The value of gold 
would feem to depend upon the quantity of fil- 
ver which it would exchange for ; and the value 
of filver would not feem to depend upon the 
quantity of gold which it would exchange for. 
This difference, however, would be altogether 
owing to the cuftom of keeping accounts, Aid of 
expreffing the amount of all great and fmall fums 
rather in filver than in gold money. One of 
Mr. Drummond’s notes for fivc-and-twenty or 
fifty guineas would, after an alteration of this 
kind, be ftill payable with five-and-twenty or 
fifty guineas in the fame manner as before. It 
would, after fuch an alteration, be payable with 
the fame quantity of gold as before, but with 

very 
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very different quantities of filyesr;. Tn the pay- ^ 
ment of fuch a note, gold would appear to be 
more invariable in its value than filver. Gold 
would appear to meafure the value of filver, and 
filver would not appear to meafure the value of 
gold. If the cuftom of keeping accounts, and of 
expreffing promilTory notes and other obligations 
for money in this manner, fhould ever become 
general, gold, and not filver, would be con- 
fidered as the metal which was peculiarly the 
ftandard or meafure of value. 

In reality, during the continuance of any one 
regulated proportion betv/een the refpeftive 
values of the different metals in coin, the value 
of the moft precious metal regulates the value 
of the whole coin. Twelve copper pence con- 
tain half a pound, avoirdupois, of copper, of 
not the befl quality, which, before it is coined, 
is feldom worth fevenpence in filver. But as by 
the regulation twelvg fuch pence are ordered to 
exchange for a fhilling, they are in the market 
confidered as w'orth a fhilling, and a fhilling can 
at any time be had for them. Even before the 
late reformation of the gold coin of Great Bri- 
tain, the gold, that part of it at leaft which cir- 
culated in London and its neighbourhood, was 
in general lefs degraded below its ftandard weight 
than the greater part of the filver. One-and- 
twenty worn and defaced fliillings, however, 
were confidered as equivalent to a guinea, which 
perhaps, indeed, was worn and defaced too, but 
feldom fo much fo. The late regulations have 
brought the gold coin as near perhaps to its 
ftandard weight as it is polfible to bring the cur- 
2 rent 
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K rent coin of any nation j ind the order, to receipt 
no gold at the public offices but by weight, is 
likely to prcferve it fo as long as that order isr 
enforced. The filver coin ftill Continues in the 
fame worn and degraded ftate as before the re- 
formation of the gold coinj In the market, how- 
ever, one-and-twenty (hillings of this degraded 
filver coin are ftill confidered as worth a guinea 
of this excellent gold coini 

The reformation of the gold coin has evidently 
raifed the value of the filver coin which can be 
exchanged for it. 

In the Englilh mint a pound weight of gold is 
coined into forty-four guineas and a half, which, 
at one-and-twenty fliillings the guinea, is equal 
to forty-fix pounds fourteen fliillings and fix- 
pence. An ounce of fuch gold coin, therefore# 
is worth 3/. 17 j. lOi/. I in filver. In England 
no duty or feignorage is paid upon the coinage# 
and he who carries a pound, weight or an ounce 
weight of ftandard gold bullion to the mint, gets 
back a pound weight or an ounce weight of gold 
in coin, without any deduction. Three pounds 
feventeen fliillings and ten-pence halfpenny an 
ounce, therefore is faid to be the mint price of 
gold in England, or the quantity of gold *€©10 
which the mint gives in return for ftandard gold 
bullion. 

Before the reformation of the gold coin# the 
price of ftandard gold bullion in the market had 
for many years been upwards of ji. i&r. fome- 
times jA 19^. and very frequently 4/. an ounce j 
that fum, it. is probable., in the worn and de- 
graded 
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gfaded gbld coin, feldom containing motfe than ® 
an buftce offtandard gold. Since the reformation 
of the gold coin, the market price of ftandard 
gold bullion feldom exceeds 3/- lys. yd. an 
ounde. Before the reformation of the gold coin, 
the market price was always merre or lefs above 
the miht price. Since that reformation, the mar- 
ket price has been coriftantly below the mint 
price. But that market price is the fame whe- 
ther it is paid in gold or in filver coin. The late 
reformation of the gold coin, therefore, has 
raifed not only the value of the gold coin, but 
likewife that of the filver coin in proportion to 
gold bullion, and probably too in proportion to 
all other commodities ; though the price of the 
greater part of other commodities being influ- 
enced by fo many other caufes, the rife in the 
value cither of gold or filver coin in proportion 
to them, may not be fo diftinft and fenfible. 

In the Englrfli mint a pound weight of ftand- 
ard filver bullion is coined into fixty-two ftiil- 
lings, containing, in the fame manner, a pound 
weight of ftandard filver. Five fhillings and 
two-pence an ounce, therefore, is faid to be the 
mint price of filver in England, or the quantity 
of filver coin which the mint gives in return for 
ftandard filver bullion. Before the reformation 
of the gold coin, the market price of ftandard 
filver bullion was, upon different occafions, five 
ihillings' and four-pence, five fhillings and five- 
pence, five fhillings and fix-pence, five fhillings 
and fcven-pence, and very often five fhillings and 
eight -pence. an ounce. Five fhillings and feven- 

pence. 
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B 0^0 K pence, however, feems to have been the rnofi; 
common price. Since the reformation of the 
gold coin, the market price of ftandard filvef 
bullion has fallen occafionally to five Ihdlings 
and three-pence, five {hillings and four-pence^ 
and five {hillings and five-pence an ounce, which 
laft price it has fcarce ever exceeded. Though 
the market price of filvcr bullion has fallen con- 
fiderably fince the reformation of the gold coinj 
it has not fallen fo low as the mint price; 

In the proportion between the different metals 
in the Englilh coin, as copper is rated very 
much above its real value, fo filver is rated {bmc- 
what below it. In the market of Europe, in the 
French coin and in the Dutch coin, an ounce of 
fine gold exchanges for about fourteen ounces of 
fine filver. In the Englifh coinj it exchaijges for 
about fifteen ounces, that is, for more filver than 
it is worth according to the common eftimatiort 
of Europe. But as the price of copper in bars 
is not, even in England, railed, by the high price 
of copper in Englifh coin, fo the price of filver 
in bullion is not I'unk by the low rate of filver in 
Englifli coin. Silver iij bullion ftiil prcferves its 
proper proportion to gold } for the fame reafon 
that copper in bars prcferves its proper propor- 
tion to filver. 

Upon t.He reformation of the filver coin in the 
reign of William III. the price of filver bullion 
flill continued to be fomewhat above the mint 
price. Mr. Locke imputed this high price to 
the permilfion of exporting filver bullion, and to 
the prohibition of exporting filver coin. This 

permiffion. • 
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permiflion df Exporting, he faid, rendered the ^ 
demand for filver bullion greater than the de- 
mand for filver coin. But the number of people 
who want filver coin for the common ufes of 
buying and felling at home, is furely much 
greater than that of thofe who want filver bullion 
either for the ufe of exportation or for any other 
life. There fubfifts at prefent a like permiflion 
of exporting gold bullion, and a like prohibition 
of exporting gold coin ; and yet the price of gold 
bullion has fallen below the mint price. But in 
the Englifh coin filver was then, in the fame man- 
ner as now, under-rated in proportion to gold ; 
and the gold coin (which at that time too was not 
fyppofed tc^ require any reformation) regulatc'd 
then, as well as now, the real value of the whole 
coin. As the reformation of the filver coin did 
not then reduce the price of filver bullion to the 
mint price, it is not very probable that a like re- 
formation will do fo now. 

Were the filver coin brought back as near to 
its ftandard weight as the gold, a guinea, it is 
probable, would, accqrding to the prefent pro- 
portion, exchange for more filver in coin than it 
would,purchafe in bullion. The filver coin con- 
taining its full ftandard weight, there would in 
this cafe be a profit in melting it down,, in order, 
firft, to fell the bullion for gold coin, and after- 
wards to exchange this gold coin for filver coin 
to be m^ted down in the fame manner. Some 
alteration in the prefent proportion feems to be 
the only method of preventing this inconve- 
niency. 

VoL. 1. F The 
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The inconveniency perhaps would be lefs if 
filver was rated in the coin as much above its 
proper proportion to gold as it is at prefen t 
rated below it ; provided it was at the fame time 
enafted that filver fhould not be a legal tender 
for more than the change of a guinea j in the 
fame manner as copper is not a legal tender for 
more than the change of a ftiilling. No creditor 
could in this cafe be cheated in confequence of 
the high valuation of filver in coin ; as no credi- 
tor can at prefent be cl^eated in confequence of 
the high valuation of copper. The bankers only 
would fuffer by this regulation. When a run 
comes upon them they fometimes endeavour to 
gain time by paying in fixpences, and they would 
be precluded by this regulation fronS this difefe- 
ditable method of evading immediate payment. 
They would be obliged in confequence to keep 
at all rimes in their coffers a greater quantity of 
cafh than at prefent ; and though this might no 
doubt be a confiderable inconveniency to them, 
it would at the fame time be a confiderable fe- 
curity to their creditors. 

Three pounds feventeen fhillings and ten- 
pence halfpenny (the mint price of gold) cer- 
tainly does not contain, even in our prelent ex- 
cellent gold coin, more than an ounce of ftand- 
,ard gold, and it may be thought, therefore, 
Ihould not purchafe more ftandard bullion. But 
gold in coin is more convenient tha* gold in 
bullion, and though, in England, the coinage is 
free, yet the gold which is carried in bullion to 
the mint, can feldom be returned in coin to the 

owner 
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owner till after a delay of feveral weeks. In the ® p* 
prefent hurry of the mint, it could not be re- 
turned till after a delay of feveral months. This 
delay is equivalent to a fmall duty, and renders 
gold in coin fomewhat mofe valuable than an 
equal quantity of gold in bullion. If in the 
Englifh coin fil^r was rated according to its 
proper proportion to gold, the 'price of filver 
bullion would probably fall below the mint price 
even without any reformation of the filver coin j 
the value even of the prefent worn and defaced 
filver coin being regulated by the value of 
the excellent gold coin for which it caft be 
changed. 

A SMALL feignorage or duty upon the coinage 
of both gold and filver would probably increafe 
ftill more the fuperiority of thofe metals in coin 
above an equal quantity of either of them in bul- 
lion. The toinage would in this cafe increafe 
the value of the metal coined in proportion to 
the extent of this fmall duty } for the fame rea- 
fon that the fafliion increafes the value of plate 
in proportion to the price of that fafliion. The 
fuperiority of coin above bullion would prevent 
the meUing down of the coin, and would difeou- 
rage its exportation. If upon any public exi- 
gency it Ihould become neceffary to export the 
coin, the greater part of it would foon rctufn 
again of its own accord. Abroad it could fell 
only for its weight in bullion. At home it would 
buy more than that weight. There would be a 
profit, therefore, in bringing it home again. In 
France a feignorage of about eight per cent, is 
, F 2 impofed 
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impofed upon the coinage, and the French coin, 
when exported, is faid to return home again of 
its own accord. ' 

The occafional fluftuations in the market 
price of gold and filver bullion arife from the 
fame caufcs as the like Buftuations in that of all 
other commodities. The fretj^ient lofs of thofe 
metals from various accidents by fea and by 
land, the continual wafte of them in gilding and 
plating, in lace and embroidery, in the wear and 
tear of coin, and in that of plate ; require, in all 
countries which poffefs no mines of their own, a 
conthiual importation, in order to repair this lofs 
and this wafte. The merchant importers, like 
all other merchants, we may believe, endeavour, 
as well as they can, to fuit their occafional im- 
portations to what, they judge, is likely to be the 
immediate demand. With all their attention, 
howqvcr, they fometimes over-do the bufinefs, 
and fometimes under-do it. When they import 
more bullion than is wanted, rather than incur 
the rilk and trouble of exporting it again, they 
are fometimes willing to fell a part of it for 
fpmething lefs tiian the ordinary or average 
price. When, on the other hand, they import 
lefs than is wanted, they get fomething mpre 
than this price. But when, under all thofe oc- 
cafional fluftuations, the market price either of 
gold or filver bullion continues for feveral years 
together fteatiily and conftantly, either more or 
lefs above, or more or lefs below the mint price ; 
we may be affured that this fteady and conftant, 
either fuperiority or inferiority of price, is the? 

effccl 
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effeifl of fomething in the ftate of the coin, ^ hap. 
which, at that time, renders a certain quantity of 
coin either of more value or of Icfs value than 
the pi^cife quantity of bullion which it ought to 
contain. The conflancy and fttadinefs of the 
elFedt, fuppofes a proportiojiable conllancy and 
fteadinefs in the c. ufe. 

The money ol any particular country is, at 
any particular lime and place, nto-.c or lefs an 
accurate*meafure of vain-; according, .-.s die cur-, 
rent coin is more or lefs exadciy ngreeablt to its 
ftandard, or contains more or lefs cxaftly 'lie 
precife quantity of pure gold or pt;rc filver w'hidi 
it ought to contain. If in Tnglanti, rbr exam- 
ple, forty-four guineas and a half cont.iined ex- 
aftly a pound weight of ftandard gold, or eleven 
ounces of fine gold and one ounce of alloy, the 
gold coin of England would be as accurate a 
meafure of the aftual value of goods at any par- 
ticular time and placets the nature of the tiling 
would admit. But if, by rubbing and wearing, 
forty-four guineas and a half generally contain 
lefs than a pound weiglit of ftandard gold ; the 
diminution, however, being greater in fome 
pieces than in others ; the meafure of value 
comes to be liable to the lame fort of uncertainty 
to which all other weights and mcafures are com- 
monly expofed. As it rarely happens that thefe 
are exadtly agreeable to their ftand'ard, the mer- 
chant adjufts the pricetif his goods, as well as he 
can, not to what thofe weights and meafures 
ought to be, but to what, upon an average, he 
finds by experience they adually arc. In conle- 
F 3 quence 
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^ quence of a like diforder in the coin the price of 
goods comes, in the fame manner, to be ad- 
jufted, not to the quantity of pure gold or filver 
which the coin ought to contain, but {o that 
which, upon an average, it is found by expe- 
rience, it aftually does contain. 

By the money-price of goods, it is to be ob- 
ferved, I underftand always the quantity of pure 
gold or filver for which they are fo4d, without 
any regard to the denomination of the coin. Six 
Ihillings and eight-pence, for example, in the 
time “of Edward I., I confider as the fame money- 
price with a pound fterling in the prefent times j 
becaufe it contained, as nearly as we can judge, 
the fame quantity of pure filver. 


C H A F. VI. 

Of the compenent Parts cf the Price of Commodities ^ 

I N that early and rude ftate of fociety which 
precedes both the accumulation of ftock and 
the appropriation of land, the proportion be- 
tween the quantities of labour necelfaiy for ac- 
quiring different objeds feems to be the only 
circumftance ’which can afford any rule for ex- 
changing them for one foother. If among a 
a nation of hunters, for example, it ufually cofts 
twice the labour to kill a beaver which it does 
to kill a deer, one beaver fijould naturally ex- 
. change 
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change for or be worth two deer. It is natural ^ 
that what is ufually the produce of two days or 
two hours labour, fhould be worth double of 
what is ufually the produce of one day’s or one 
hour’s labour. 

If the one fpecies of labow fhould be more 
fevere than the other, fome allowance will natu- 
rally be made for this fuperior hardfhip ; and 
the produce of one hour’s labour in the one way 
may frequently exchange for that of two hours 
labour in the other. 

Or if the one fpecies of labour requires an 
uncommon degree of dexterity and ingenuity, 
the efteem v/hich men have for fuch talents, will 
naturally give a value to their produce, fuperior 
to what would be due to the time employed 
about it. Such talents can feldom be acquired 
but in confequence of long application, and the 
fuperior value of their produce may frequently 
be no more than a reafonable compenfation for 
the time and labour which muft be jpent in ac- 
quiring them. In the advanced ftate of fociety, 
allowances of this kind, for fuperior hardflrip and 
fuperior fkill, are commonly made in the wages 
of labour ; and fomething of the fame kind muft 
probably have taken place in its earlieft and 
rudeft period. 

In this ftate of things, the whole produce of 
labour belongs to the labourer j and the quan- 
tity of labour commonly employed in acquiring 
or producing any commodity, is the only cir- 
cumftance which can regulate the quantity of la- 
F 4 beur 
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command, or exchange for. 

As foon as ftock has accumulated in the hands 
of particular perfons, fome of them will naturally 
employ it in fetting to work induftrious people, 
whom they will fupply with materials and lub- 
fiftence, in order to make a profit by the fale of 
their work, or by what their labour adds to the 
value of the materials. In exchanging the com- 
plete manufafture either for money, for labour, 
or for other goods, over and above what may be 
fufficient to pay .the price of the materials, and 
the wages of the workmen, fomething muft be 
given for the profits of the undertaker of the 
work who hazards his Ifock in this adventure. 
The value which the workmen add to the mate- 
rials, therefore, refolves itfelf in this cafe into 
two parrs, of which the one pays their wages, the 
other the profits of their employer upon the 
whole ftock of materials and wages which he ad- 
vanced. He could have no intereft to employ 
them, unlefs he expected from the fale of their 
work fomething more than what was fufficient to 
replace his ftock to him ; and he could have no 
intereft to employ a great ftock rather than a 
fmall one, unlefs his profits were to beat* fome 
proportion to the extent of his ftock, 

The profits of ftock, it may perhaps be 
thought, are only a different name for the wages 
of a particular fort of labour, the labour of in- 
fpeflion and direftion. They are, however, al- 
together different, are regulated by quite differ- 
ent 
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cnt principles, and bear no proportion to the c 
quantity, the hardfKip, or the ingenuity of this 
fuppofed labour of infpeftion and direftion. 
They are regulated altogether by the value of 
the flock employed, and are greater or fmaller 
in proportion to the extent of this flock. Let us 
fuppofe, for example, that in fome particular 
place, where the common anniual profits oif ma- 
nufafturing flock are ten per cent, there are two 
different manufaflures, in each of which twenty 
workmen are employed at the rate of fifteen 
pounds a year each, or at the expence of three 
hundred a year in each manufactory. I^et us 
fuppofe too, that the coarle materials annually 
wrought uj) in the one coft only feven hundred 
pounds, while the finer materials in the other 
cofl feven thoufand. The capital annually em- 
ployed in the one will in this cafe amount only 
to one tlioufand pounds j whereas that employed 
in the other will amount to feven tlioui'and three 
hundred pounds. At tlie rate of ten per cent, 
therefore, the undertaker of the one will expcCl 
an yearly profit of about one hundred pounds 
only 5 while that of the other will expecl about 
feven Imndred and thirty pounds. But though 
their*profits are fo very difierent, their labour of 
infpeclion and direction may be eitlicr altogether 
or very nearly the fame. In many grr-r.t wn-rks, 
almoft the whole labour of this kiiid ii commit- 
ted to fome principal clerk. Ills wages pro- 
perly exprefs the value of tii:;; labour of in- 
fpeClion and direction. Though in frtvling tliem 
fome regard is had commonly, not only to his 

labour 
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® ^ labour and (kill, but to thp truft which is rc- 

pofed in him, yet they never bear any regular' 
proportion to the capital of which he overfees 
the management j and the owner of this capital, 
though he is thus difcharged of almoft all la- 
bour, ftill expedts that his profits fliouid bear a 
regular proportion to his capital. In the price 
of commodities, therefore, the profits of ftock 
conftitute a component part altogether different 
from the wages of labour, and regulated by 
quite different principles. 

In this ftace of things, the whole'produce of 
labour does not always belong to the labourer. 
He muft in moft cafes fliare it with the owner of 
the ftock which ‘employs him. Neither is the 
quantity of labour commonly employed in ac- 
quiring or producing any commodity, the only 
circumftancc which can regulate the quantity 
which it ought commonly to purchafe, com- 
mand, or exchange for. Aif additional quantity, 
it is evident, muft be due for the profits of the 
ftock which advanced the wages and furnifhed 
the materials of that labour. 

As foon as the land of any country has all 
become private property, the landlords, like ail 
other men, love to reap where they never fowed, 
and demand a rent even for its natural produce. 
The wood of the foreft, the grafs of the field, and 
all the natural fruits of the earth, which, when 
land was in common, coft the labourer only the 
trouble of gathering them, come, even to him, 
to have an additional price fixed upon them. 
He muft then pay for the licence to gather 

them i 
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them i and muft give up to the landlord a por- 
tion of what his labour either collects or pro- 
duces. This portion, or, what comes to the 
fame thing, the price of this portion, conftitutes 
the rent of land, and in the price of the greater 
part of commodities makes a third component 
part. 

The real value of all the different component 
parts of price, it muft be obferved, is meafured bf 
the quantity of labour which they can, each of 
them, purchafe or command. Labour meafures 
the value' not only of that part of price which 
refolves itfelf into labour, but of that which re- 
folves itfelf into rent, and of that which refolves 
itfelf into profit. 

In every fociety the price of every commodity 
finally refolves itfelf into fome one or other, or 
all of thofe three parts ; and in every improved 
fociety, all the three enter more or lefs, as com- 
ponent parts, into ' the price of the far greater 
part of commodities. 

Tn the price of corn, for example. One part 
pays the rent of the landlord, another pays the 
wages or maintenance of the labourers and la- 
bouring cattle employed in producing it, and 
the third pays the profit of the farmer. Thefe 
three parts feem either immediately or ulti- 
mately to make up the whole price of cofn. A 
fourth part, it may perhaps be thought, is necef- 
fary for replacing the ftock of the farmer, or for 
compenfating the wear and tear of his labouring 
cattle, and other inftruments of hufbandry. But 
it muft be confidered that the price of any in- 

ftrument 
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is itfelf made up of the fame three parts ; the 
rent of the land upon which he is reared, the la- 
bour of tending and rearing him, and the profits 
of the farmer who advances both the rent of this 
land, and the wages of this labour. Though the 
price of the corn, therefore, may pay the price 
as well as the maintenance of the horfe, the 
whole price ftill refolves itfelf either immediately 
or ultimately into the fame three parts of rent, 
labour, and profit. 

In the price of flour or meal, we muft add to 
the price of the corn, the profits of the miller, 
and the wages of his fervants j in the price of 
bread, the profits of the baker, and the wages of 
his fervants j and in the price of both, the la- 
bour of tranfporting the corn from the houfe of 
the farmer to thaf of the miller, and from that 
of the miller to that of the baker, together with 
the profits of thofe who advar^ce the wages of that 
labour. 

The price of flax refolves itfelf into the fame 
three parts as that of corn. In the price of linen 
we muft add to this price the wages of the flax- 
drelTer, of the fpinner, of the weaver, of the 
bleacher, &c. together with the profits of their 
relpedtive employers. 

As «ny particular commodity comes to be 
more manufadlured, that part of the price which 
refolves itfelf into wages and profit, comes to be 
greater in proportion to. that which refolves it- 
felf into rent. In the pfogrefs of the manufac- 
ture, not only the eunibcr of profits increafe, 

but 
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but every fubfequent profit is greater than the ^ p* 
foregoing ; becaufe the capital from which it is 
derived muft always be greater. The capital 
which employs the weavers, for example, mufl: 
be greater than that which empldys the fpin- 
ners ; becaufe it not only replaces that capital 
with its profits, but pays, befides, the wages of 
the weavers ; and the profits muft always bear 
fome proportion to the capital. 

In the moft improved focieties, however, tliere 
are always a few commodities of which the price 
refolves itielf into two parts only, the wages of 
labour, and the profts of ftock ; and a ftill 
fmaller number in which it confifts altogether in 
the wages of labour. In the price of fea-fifli, 
for example, one part pays the labour «|bhe 
fifliermen, and the other the profits of tro^ ca- 
pital employed in the fifhery. Rent*** very fel- 
dom makes any part of it, though it does fome- 
times, as' I fiiall fhew hereafter. It is otherwife, 
at leaft through the greater part of Europe, in 
river fifheries. A falmon fifhery pays a rent, 
and rent, though it cannot well be called the 
rent of land, makes a part of the price of a fal- 
mon»as well as wages and profit. In fome parts 
of Scotland a few poor people make a trade of 
gathering, along the fea-fhore, thofe little va- 
riegated Hones commonly known by the naiTie 
of Scotch Pebbles. The price which is paid to 
them by the ftone-cutter is altogether the wages 
of their labour; neither rent nor profit make 
any part of it. 


But 
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BOOK But the whole price of any commodity muft ftill 

finally refolve itfelf into fome one or other, or all of 
thofe three parts j as whatever part of it remains 
after paying the rent of the land, and the price 
of the whole* labour employed in raifing, rnanu- 
fafturing, and bringing it to market, muft ne- 
ceffarily be profit to fomebody. 

As the price or exchangeable value of every 
particular commodity, taken feparately, refolves 
itfelf into fome one or other or all of thofe three 
parts i fo that of all the commodities which com- 
pofe the whole annual produce of the labour of 
every country, taken complexly, muft refolve 
itfelf into the fame three parts, and be parcelled 
out among different inhabitants of the country, 
cithmis the wages of their labour, the profits of 
theflP>ck, or the rent of their land. The whole 
of what it annually either collefted or produced 
by the labour of every fociety, or what comes to 
the fame thing, the whole ffrice of it, is in this 
manner originally diftributed among fome of its 
different members. Wages, profit, and rent, 
are the three original fources of all revenue as 
well as of all exchangeable value. All other 
revenue is ultimately derived from fome or^e or 
other of thefe. 

Whoever derives his revenue from a fund 
which is his own, muft draw it either from his 
l^our, from his ftock, or from his land. ’S'he 
revenue derived from labour is called wages. 
That derived from ftock, by the perfon who 
manages or employs it, is called profit. That 
derived from it by the perfon who does not em- 
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pipy it himfelf, but lends it to another, is called ^ ^ 
the intereft or the ufe of money. It is the compen- 
fation which the borrower pays to the lender, for 
the profit which he has an opportunity of making 
by the ufe of the money. Part of that profit 
naturally belongs to the borrower, who runs the 
riliv and takes the trouble of employing it ; and 
part to the lender, who affords him the oppor- 
tunity of making this profit. The intereft of 
money is always a derivative revenue, which, if 
it is not paid from the profit which is made by 
the ufe of the money, muft be paid from fome 
other fource of revenue, unlefs perhaps the bor- 
rower is a fpendthrift, w'ho contracts a fecond* 
debt in order to pay the intereft of the firft. The 
revenue which proceeds altogether from land, is 
called rent, and belongs to the landlord. ^The 
revenue of the farmer is derived partly from his 
labour, and partly from his ftock. To him, 
land is only the inftrpment which enables him to 
earn the wages of this labour, and to make the 
profits of this ftock. All taxes, and all the re- 
venue which is founded upon them, all falaries, 
penfions, and annuitief^ of every kind, are ulti-* 
inately derived from fome one or other of thofe 
three'original fources of revenue, and are paid 
either immediately or mediately from the wages 
of labour, the profits of ftock, or the rent of 
land. 

When thofe three different forts of revenue 
belong to different perfons, they are readily dif- 
tinguilhed ; but when they belong to tlic fame 
I they 
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they are fometimcs confounded with one another, 
at leaft in common language. 

A GENTLEMAN who farms a part of his own 
ellate, after paying the expence of cultivation, 
ftould gain both the rent of the landlord and 
the profit of the farmer. He is apt to denomi- 
nate, however, his whole gain, profit, and thus 
confounds rent with profit, at leaft in common 
language. The greater part of our North Ame- 
rican and Weft Indian planters are in this fitua- 
tion. They farm, the greater part of them, their 
own eftates, and accordingly wc feldom hear of 
,the rent of a plantation, but frequently of its 
profit. 

Common farmers feldom employ any overfeer 
to dired the general operations of the farm. 
They generally too work a good deal with their 
own hands, as ploughmen, harrowers, £s?r. What 
remains of the crop after paying the rent, there- 
fore,- fhould not only replace to them their flock 
employed in cultivation, together with its ordi- 
nary profits, but pay them the wages which are 
^ue to them, both as kfcourers and overfeers. 
Whatever remains, however, after paying the 
rent and keeping up the flock, is called profit. 
But wages evidently make a part of it. The far- 
mer, by faving thefe wages, muft neceflarily 
gain them. Wages, therefore, are in this calc 
confounded with profit. 

An independent manufadurer, who has dock 
enough both -to purchafe materials, and to main- 
tain himfelf till he can carry his work to market, 

fhould 
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Should gain both the wages of a journeyman who ® 
works under a mafter, and the profit which that 
m after makes by the fale of the journeyman’s 
work. His whole gains, however, are com- 
monly called profit, and wages arc, in this cafe 
too, confounded v/ith profit. 

A GARDENER wiio Cultivates his own garden 
with his own hands, unites in his own perfon the 
three different charafters, of landlord, farmer, 
and labourer. His produce, therefore, fliould 
pay him the rent of the firft, the profit of the 
fecond, and the wages of the third. The whole, 
however, is commonly confidered as the earnings 
of his labour. Both rent and profit are, in this 
cafe, confounded with wages. 

As in a civilized country there are but few 
commodities of which the exchangeable value 
arifes from labour only, rent and profit contri- 
buting largely to that of the far greater part of 
them, fo the annual«produce of its labour will 
always be fufficient to purchafe or command a 
much greater quantity of labour than w'hat was 
employed in raifing, preparing, and bringing 
that produce to market. If the fociety was an- 
nually to employ all the labour which it can 
annuafly purchafe, as the quantity of labour 
would increafe greatly every year, fo the pro- 
duce of every fucceeding year would be of vaftly 
greater value than that of the foregoing. But there 
is no country in which the whole annual produce 
is employed in maintaining the induftrious. The 
idle every where confume a great part of it j and 
.according to the different proportions la which 
VoL. I. G it 
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WyiJ orders of people, its ordinary or average value 
muft either annually increafe, or diminilh, or 
continue the fame from one year to another. 


CHAP. VII. 

Of the natural and Market Price of Commodities, 

is in every fociety or neighbour- 
JL hood an ordinary or average rate both of 
wages and profit in every different employment 
of labour and flock. This rate is naturally re- 
gulated, as I fhall fhow hereafter, partly by the 
general circumftances of the fociety, their riches 
or poverty, their advancing, ftationary, or de- 
clining condition ; and partly by the particular 
nature of each employmeni.. 

There is likewife in every fociety or neigh- 
bourhood an ordinary or average rate of rent, 
which is regulated too, as I fhall fhow hereafter, 
partly by the general circumftances of the fociety 
or neighbourhood in which the land is fituated, 
and partly by the natural or improved fertility 
of the land. 

These ordinary or average rates may be called 
the natural rates of wages, profit, and rent, at 
the time and place in which they commonly pre- 
vail. 

W HEN the price of any commodity is neither 
more nor lefs than what is fufficient to pay the 

rent 
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Hht of the landj the wages of the labour, and c ha p. 
the profits of the flock employed in raifing, pre- 
paring, and bringing it to market, according to 
their natural rates, the commodity is then fold 
for what may be called its natural price. 

T HE commodity is then fold precifely for what 
it is worth, or for what it really colls the perfon 
who brings it to market} for though in common 
language what is called the prime coll of any 
commodity does not comprehend the profit of 
the perfon who is to fell it again, yet if he fells 
it at a price which does not allow him the ordi- 
nary rate of profit in his neighbourhood, he is 
evidently a lofer by the trade } fince by employ- 
ing his flock in fome other way he might have 
made that profit. His profit, befides, is his re- 
venue, the proper fund of his fubfiflence. As, 
while he is preparing and bringing the goods to 
market, he advances to his workmen their wages, 
or their fubfiflence }«fo he advances to himfelf, 
in the fame manner, his own fubfiflence, which 
is generally fuitable to the profit which he may 
reafonably expedl from the fale of his goods. 

Unlefs they yield him this profit, therefore, they 
do n^t repay him what they may very properly 
be faid to have really coll him. 

Though the price, therefore, which leaves 
him this profit, is not always the lowefl at which 
a dealer may fometimes fell his goods, it is the 
lowefl at which he is likely to fell them for any 
Gonfiderable time; at leall where there is perfeft 
liberty, or where he may change his trade as 
often as he pleafes. 

G 2 
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The a(^ual price at which any commodity is 
commonly fold is called its market price. It 
may either be above, or below, or exaftly the 
fame with its natural price. 

The market price of every particular com- 
modity is regulated by the proportion between 
the quantity which is aftually brought to market, 
and the demand of thofe who are willing to pay 
the natural price of the commodity, or the whole 
value of the rent, labour, and profit, which muft 
be paid in order to bring it thither. Such 
people may be called the effeftual demanders, 
and their demand the effecStual demand ; fince it 
may be fufficient to effeftuate the bringing of 
the commodity to market. It is different from 
the abfolute demand. A very poor man may be 
faid in fome fenfe to have a demand for a coach 
and fix; he might like to have it; but his demand 
is not an effeftual demand, as the commodity can 
never be brought to market in order to fatisfy it. 

When the quantity of any commodity which 
is brought to market falls fliort of the cffeflual 
demand, all thofe who are willing to pay the whole 
value of the rent, wages, and profit, which muft be 
paid in order to bring it thither, cannot be fuf plied 
with the quantity which they want. Rather than 
want it altogether, ,fome of them v/ill be willing 
to give more. A competition will immediately 
begin among them, and the market price will 
rife more or lefs above the natural price, accord- 
ing as either the greatnefs of the deficiency, or 
the wealth and wanton luxury of the competitors, 
happen to animate more or lefs the eagerncfs of 

the 
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the competition. Among competitors of equal ^ 
wealth and luxury the fame deficiency will gene- » 

rally occafion a more or lefs eager competition, 
according as the acquifition of the commodity 
happens to be of more or lefs importance to 
them. Hence the exorbitant price of the ne- 
ccflaries of life during the blockade of a town or 
in a famine. 

When the quantity brought to market ex- 
ceeds tiie efFeftual demand, it cannot be all fold 
to thofe who are willing to pay the whole value 
of the rent, wages and profit, which muft be 
paid in order to bring it thither. Some part 
muft be fold to thofe who are willing to pay lefs, 
and the low price which they give for it muft 
reduce the price of the whole. The market 
price will fink more or lefs below the natural 
price, according as the greatnefs of the excefs 
increafes more or lefs the competition of the 
fellers, or according as it happens to be more or 
lefs important to them to get immediately rid of 
the commodity. The fame excefs in the im- 
portation of perifhabie, will occafion a much 
greater competition than in that of durable com- 
modities ; in the importation of oranges, for 
example, than in that of old iron, 

When the quantity brought to market is juft 
iufficient to fupply the efFeClual demand and 
no more, the market price naturally comes to be 
cither exactly, or as nearly as can be judged of, 
the fame with the natural price. The whole 
quantity upon hand can be difpofed of fOr this 
price, and cannot be difpofed of for more. The 
G j com- 
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B 0^0 K competition of the different dealers obliges them 
all to accept of this price, but does not oblige 
them to accept of lefs. 

The quantity of every commodity brought to 
market naturally fuits itfelf to the effeftual de- 
mand. It is the intereft of all thofe who employ 
their land, labour, or flock, in bringing any 
commodity to market, that the quantity never 
fhould exceed the effeftual demand ; and it is the 
intereft of all other people that it never Ihojuld 
fall flioft of that demand. 

If at any time it exceeds the effectual demand, 
fome of the component parts of its price mull 
be paid below their natural rate. If it is rent, 
the intereft of the landlords will immediately 
prompt them to withdraw a part of their land j 
and if it is wages or profit, the intereft of the 
labourers in the one cafe, and of their employers 
in the other, will prompt them to withdraw a 
part of their labour or flock from this employ- 
ment. The quantity brought to market will 
foon be no more than fufiicient to fupply the 
effedlual demand. All the different parts of its 
price will rife to their natural rate, and the whole 
price to its -natural price. ,, 

If, on the contrary, the quantity brought to 
market fhould at any time fall fhort of the effec- 
tual demand, fome of the component parts of its 
price muft rife above their natural rate. If it is 
rent, the intereft of all other landlords will na- 
turally prompt them to prepare more land for 
the raifing of this commodity; if it is wages or 
profit, the intpreft of all other labourers and 

dealers 
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dealers will foon prompt them" to employ more ^ p. 
labour and ftock in preparing and bringing it to u— 
market. The quantity brought thither will foon 
be fufficient to fupply the effeftual demand. All 
the different parts of its price will foon fink 
to their natural rate, and the whole price to its 
natural price. 

The natural price, therefore, is, as it were, 
the central price, to which the prices of all com- 
modities are continually gravitating. Different 
accidents may fometimes keep them fufpended a 
good deal above it, and fometimes force them 
down even fomewhat below it. But whatever 
may be the obftacles which hinder them from 
fettling in this center of repofe and continuance, 
they are conftantly tending towards it. 

The whole quantity of induftry annually em- 
ployed in order to bring any commodity to 
market, naturally fuits itfelf in this manner to 
the effeftual demand. It naturally aims at bring- 
ing always that precife quantity thither which 
may be fufficient to fupply, and no more than 
fupply, that demand. 

But in fome employments the fame quantity 
of iq{iuftry will in different years produce very 
different quantities of commodities j while in 
others it will pfoduce always the fame, or very 
nearly the fame. The fame number of labourers 
in hufbandry will, in different years, produce 
very different quantities of corn, wine, oil, hops, 

&c. But the fame number of fpinners and 
weavers will every year produce the fanrte or very 
nearly the fame quantity of linen and woollea 
G 4 cloth.. 
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B 0 K cloth. It is only the average produce of the one 
Ipecies of induftry which can be fuited in any 
re^eft to the effedbual demand j and as its aftual, 
produce is frequently much greater and frequently 
much lefs than its average produce, the quantity 
of the commodities brought to market will fome- 
times exceed a good deal, and fometinaes fall fliort 
a good deal of the effeftual demand. Even though 
that demand therefore lliould continue always the 
fame, their market price will be liable to great 
fludluations, will fometimes fall a good deal below, 
and fometimes rife a good deal above their natural 
price. In the other fpecies of induftry, the pro- 
duce of equal quantities of labour being alway.s 
the fame or very nearly the fame, it can be more 
exadtlyfuited to the effedlual demand. While that 
demand continues the fame, therefore, the market 
price of the commodities is likely to do fo too, 
and to be either altogether, or as nearly as can 
be judged of, the fame with the natural price. 
That the price of linen and woollen cloth is 
liable neither to fuch frequent nor to fucli great 
variations as the price of corn, every man’s ex- 
perience will inform him. The price of the one 
Ipccies of commodities varies only with the vari- 
ations in the demand: That of the other Varies, 
not only with the variations in the demand, but 
with the much greater and more' frequent varia- 
tions in the quantity of what is brought to 
market in order to fupply that demand. 

The occafional and temporary fludluations in, 
the market price of any commodity fall chiefly 
upon thofe parts of its price which refolve them- 

felves 
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felves intQ wages and profit. Th^t patt wKich 
refolves itfelf into rent is lefs affeded by tb.erti, 
A rent certain in money is not in the lead af~ 
feded by tfiem either in its rate or in its valne. 
A rent which confifts either in a certain propor- 
tion or in a certain quantity of the rude produce, 
is no doubt afFeded in its yearly value by aU the 
occafional and temporary fluduations in the 
market price of that rude produce: but it is fel- 
dom affeded by them in its yearly rate. In 
fettling the terms of the leafe, the landlord and 
farmer endeavour, according to their beft judg- 
ment, to adjuft that rate, not to the temporary 
and occafional, but to the average and ordinary 
price of the produce. 

Such fluduations affed both the value and 
the rate either of wages or of profit, according 
as the market happens to be either over-ftocked 
or under-ftocked with commodities or with la- 
bour ; with work doi^, or with work to be done. 
A publick mourning raifes the price of black 
cloth (with which the market is almoft always 
under-ftocked upon fuch occafions), and aug- 
ments the profits of the merchants who polTels 
any confiderable quantity of it. It has no effed 
upon tlie wages of the weavers. The market is 
under-ftocked with commodities, not with la- 
bour j with work done, not with work to be 
done. It raifes the wages of journeymen taylors. 
The market is here under-ftocked with labour. 
There is an efiedual demand for more labour, 
for more work to be done than can be had. It 
finks the price of coloured filks and cloths, and 

thereby 
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B 0^0 K thereby reduces the profits of the merchants who 
have any confiderable quantity of them upon 
hand. It finks too the wages of the workmen 
employed in preparing fuch commodities, for 
which all demand is ftopped for fix months, 
perhaps for a twelvemonth. The market is here 
over-ftocked both with commodities and with la- 
bour. 

But though the market price of every parti- 
cular commodity is in this manner continually 
gravitating, if one may fay fo, towards the na- 
tural price, yet fometimes particular accidents, 
fometimes natural caufes, and fometimes parti- 
cular regulations of police, may, in many com- 
modities, keep up the market price, for a long 
time together, a good deal above the natural 
price. 

When by an increafe in the effedual demand, 
the market price of fome particular commodity 
happens to rife a good dtal above the natural 
price, thofe who employ their ftocks in fupply- 
ing that market are generally careful to conceal 
this change. If it was commonly known, their 
great profit would tempt fo many new rivals to 
employ their ftocks in the fame way, thjt, the 
efFe« 5 tual demand being fully fupplied, the market 
price would foon be reduced to the natural price, 
and perhaps for fome time even below it. If the 
market is at a great diftance from the refidence 
of thofe who fupply it, they may fometimes be able 
to keep the fecret for feveral years together, and 
may fo long enjoy their extraordinary profits 
without any new rivals. Secrets of this kind 

however^ 
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however, it muft be acknowledged, can feldom 
be long kept ; and the extraordinary profit can 
laft very little longer than they are kept. 

Secrets in manufactures are capable of being 
longer kept than fecrets in trade, A dyer who 
has found the means of producing a particular 
colour with materials which coft only half the 
price of thofe commonly made ufe of, may, with 
good management, enjoy the advantage of his 
difcovery as long as he lives, and even leave it 
as a legacy to his pofterity. His extraordinary 
gains arife fi'om the high price which is paid for 
his private labour. They properly confift in the 
high wages of that labour. But as they are re- 
peated upon every part of his ftock, and as their 
whole amount bears, upon that account, a regu- 
lar proportion to it, they are commonly con- 
fidered as extraordinary profits of ftock. 

Such enhancements of the market price are 
evidently the effeCts df particular accidents, ; of 
which, however, the operation may fometimes 
laft for many years together. 

Some natural productions require fuch a iin- 
gularity of foil and fituation, that all the land 
in a giipat country, which is fit for producing 
them, may not be fufficicnt to fupply the effec- 
tual demand. The whole quantity brought to 
market, therefore, may be difpofcd of to thofe 
who are willing to give more than what is fuffi- 
cient to pay the rent of the land which produced 
them, together with the wages of the labour, 
and the profits of the ftock which were employed 
in preparing and bringing them to market, ac- 
cording 
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K cording to their natural rates. Such commodi^ 
ties may continue for whole centuries together 
to be fold at this high price; and that part of it 
which refolves jtfelf into the rent of land is in 
this cafe the part which is generally paid above 
its natural rate. The rent of the land which 
affords fuch fmgular and efteemed produftions, 
like the rent of fome vineyards in France of a 
peculiarly happy foil and fituation, bears no re- 
gular proportion to the rent of other equally 
fertile and equally well-cultivated land in its 
neighbourhood. Tlie wages of the labour and 
the profits of the flock employed in bringing 
fuch commodities to market, on the contrary, 
are feldom out of their natural proportion to 
thofe of the other employments of labour and 
flock in their neighbourhood. 

Such enhancements of the market price are 
evidently the cffeft of natural caufes which may 
hinder the efFedlual demand from ever being 
fully fupplied, and which may continue, there- 
fore, to operate for ever. 

A MONOPOLY granted cither to an individual 
or to a trading company has the fame effedl as a 
fecret in trade or manufaftures. The monopo- 
lifls, by keeping the market conflantly under- 
flocked, by never fully fupplying the effeflual 
demand, fell their commodities much above the 
natural price, and raife their emoluments, whe- 
ther they confifl in wages or profit, greatly above 
their natural rate. 

The price of monopoly is upon every occafiog 
the highefl which can be got. The natural price. 
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or the price of free competition, on the contrary, c ha 
is the loweft which can be taken, not upon every 
occafion, indeed, but for any confiderable time 
together. The one is upon every occafion the 
highcft which can be fqueezcd out of the buyers, 
or which, it is fuppofcd, they will confent to 
give : The other is the lowed: which the fellers 
can commonly afford to take, and at the fame 
time continue their bufinefs. 

The exclufive privileges of corporations, fta- 
tutes of apprenticelhip, and all thofe laws which 
reflrain, in particular employments, the compe- 
tition to a fmaller number than might otherwife 
go into them, have the fame tendency, though 
in a lefs degree. They are a fort of enlarged 
monopolies, and may frequently, for ages toge- 
ther and in whole clafifes of employments, keep 
up the market price of particular commodities 
above the natural price, and maintain both the 
wages of the labour and the profits of the flock 
emjjloyed about tlicm fomewhat above their na- 
tural rate. 

Such enhancements of tlie market price may 
laft as long as the regulations of police which 
give oscafion to them. 

The market price of any particular commo- 
dity, though it may continue long above, can 
feldom continue long below its natural price. 
Whatever part of it was paid belov/ the natural 
rate, the perfons whofe intercfl it affedted would 
immediately feel the lofs, and would immediately 
withdraw either fo much land, or fo much la- 
bour, or fo mucli flock, from being employed 

about 
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K about it, that the quantity brought to market 
would foon be no more than fufRcient to fupply 
the efFeftual demand. Its market price, therefore, 
would foon rife to the natural price. This at 
leaft would be the cafe where there was perfedt 
liberty. 

The fame ftatutes of apprenticelhip and other 
corporation laws indeed, which, when a manu- 
fafture is in prolperity, enable the workman to 
raife his wages a good deal above their natural 
rate, fometimes oblige him, when it decays, to 
let them down a good deal below it. As in the 
one cafe they exclude many people from his em- 
ployment, fo in the other they exclude him from 
many employments. The effedl of fuch regula- 
tions, however, is not near fo durable in finking 
the workman’s wages below, as in raifing them 
above their natural rate. Their operation in the 
one way 'may endure for many centuries, but in 
the other it can laft no lo'nger than the lives of 
fome of the workmen who were bred to the bufi- 
nefs in the time of its profperity. When they 
are gone, the number of thofe who are after- 
wards educated to the trade will naturally fuit 
itfelf to the effedtual demand. The policy muft 
be as violent as that of Indoftan or antient Egypt 
(where every man was bound by a principle of 
religion to follow the occupation of his father, 
and was fuppofed to commit the moft horrid 
facrilege if he changed it for another) which can 
in any particular employment, and for feveral 
generations together, fink either the wages of 

labour 
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labour or the profits of ftock below their natural ® 
rate. 

This is all that I think neceffary to be ob- 
ferved at prefent concerning the deviations, whe- 
ther occafilfeal or perm^ent, of the market 
price of commodities from the natural price. 

The natural price itfelf varies with the na- 
tural rate of each of its component parts, of 
wages, profit, and rent j and in every fociety 
this rate varies according to their circumftances, 
according to their riches or poverty, their ad- 
vancing, ftationary, or declining condition. I 
fhall, in the four following chapters, endeavour 
to explain, as fully and diftindly as I can, the 
caufes of thofe different variations. 

First, I fhall endeavour to explain what are 
the circumftances which naturally determine the 
rate of wages, and in what manner thofe cir- 
■cumftances are affefted by the riches or poverty, 
by the advancing, ftitionary, or declining ftatc 
of the fociety. 

Secondly, I fhall endeavour to fhowwhat are 
the circumftances which naturally determine the 
rate of profit, and in what manner too thofe cir- 
cumftiMices are affedted by the like variations in 
the ftate of the fociety. 

Though pecuniary wages and profit are very 
different in the different employments of labour 
and ftock j yet a certain proportion feems com- 
monly to take place between both the pecuniary 
wages in all the different employments of labour, 
and the pecuniary profits in all the different em- 
ployments of ftock. This proportion, it will 

appear 
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B 0^-0 K appear hereafterj depends partly upon the nature 
of the different employments, and partly upon 
the different laws and polity of the fociety in 
which they are carried on. But tho^h in many 
refpefts dependent upon the laWs’^^Jihd policy^ 
this proportion feems to be little aff^ed by the 
riches or poverty of that fociety j by its ad- 
vancing, ftationary, or declining condition j but 
to remain the fame or very nearly the fame in 
all thofe different ftates. I fhall, in the third 
place, endeavour to explain all the different cir* 
cumftances which regulate this proporfion; 

Ilf the fourth and laft place, I fhall endeavour 
to Ihow what are the drcumftances which regulate 
the rent of land, and which either raife or lower 
the real price of all the different fubftances which 
it produces. 


CHAP. VIII. 

Of the Wages of Labour, 

HE produce of labour confbitutes the na- 
J. rural recompence or wages of labour. 

Ilf that original ftate of things, which pre- 
cedes both the appropriation of land' and the 
accumulation of flock, the whole produce of 
labour belongs to the labourer. He Has neither 
landlord rior mafter to fhare with kim; - 
' HaU this ftate continued, the wages“of labour 
h'ave 'augmented with all thofe impfovi- 
' ■ ' * - • ments 
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merits ih its produftivc powers, to which the ^ 

divifion of labour gives occafion. All things v— v— ' 
would gradually have become cheaper. They 
would have been produced by a fmaller quan- 
tity of labour i and as the commodities pro- 
duced by equal quantities of labour would natu- 
rally in this ftate of things be exchanged for 
One another, they would have been purchafed 
likewife with the produce of a fmaller quan- 
tity. 

But though all things W'ould have become 
cheaper in reality, in appearance many things 
might have become dearer than before, or have 
been exchanged for a greater quantity of other 
goods. Let us fuppofe, for example, that in the 
greater part of employments the produftivc 
powers of labour had been improved to tenfold, 
or that a day’s labour could produce ten times 
the quantity of work which it had done origi- 
nally ; but that in a.particular employment they 
had been improved only to double, or that a 
day’s labour could produce only twice the quan- 
tity of work which it had done before. In ex- 
changing the produce of a day’s labour in the 
greater part of employments, for that of a day’s 
labour in this particular one, ten times the ori- 
ginal quantity of work in them would purchafe 
only twice the original quantity in it. Any 
particular quantity in it, therefore, a pound 
weight, for example, would appear to be five 
times dearer than before. In reality, however, 
it would be twice as cheap. Though it re- 
quired five times the quantity of other goods to 
VoL. I. H purchafe 
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B 0^0 K pyrchafe it, it would require only half the quan- 
tity of labour either to purchafe or to produce 
it. The acquifition, therefore, would be twice 
as eafy a,s before. 

But this original ftate of things, in which the 
labourer enjoyed the whole produce of his own 
labour, could not laft beyond the firft introduc- 
tion of the appropriation of land and the accu- 
mulation of dock. It was at an end, therefore, 
long before the moft confiderable improvements 
were made in the produdive powers of labour, 
and it would be to no pnrpofe to trace farther 
what might have been its effeds upon the re- 
compence or wages of labour. 

As foon as land becomes private property, the 
landlord demands a lhare of almoft all the pro- 
duce which the labourer can either raife, or col- 
led from it. His rent makes the firft deduc- 
tion from the produce of the labour which is 
employed upon land. 

It feldom happens that tire perfon who tills 
the ground has wherewithal to maintain himfelf 
till he reaps the harveft. His maintenance is 
generally advanced to him from the dock of a 
mader, the faimer who employs him, and who 
would have no intered to employ him, unlcfs he 
was to fliare in the produce of his labour, or un- 
lefs his dock was to be replaced to him with a 
profit. Tliis profit malces a fecond dedudion 
from the produce of the labour which is em- 
ployed upon land. 

The produce of almod all other labour is 
liable to the like dedudion of profit. In ^11 -arts 

and 
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and manufaftures the greater part of the work- ^ *’■ 

men ftand in need of a matter to advance them 
the materials of their work, and their wages and 
maintenance till it be compleated. He Ihares 
in the produce of their labour, or in the value 
which it adds to the materials upon which it is 
bettowed 5 and in this Ihare confifts his profit. 

It fometimes happens, indeed, that a fingle 
independent workman has ftock fufficient both 
to purchafe the materials of his workj and to 
maintain himfelf till it be compleated. He is 
both matter and workman, and enjoys the whole 
produce of his own labour, or the whole value 
which it adds to the materials Upon which it is 
bettowed. It includes what are ufually two 
diftinitt revenues, belonging to two diftinft per- 
fons, the profits of ftock, and the wages of la- 
bour. 

Such cafes, however, are not very frequent, 
and in every part o£ Europe, twenty workmen 
ferve under a matter for one that is independ- 
ent ; and the wages of labour are every where 
underftood to be, wliat they ufiially are, v.'hen 
the labourer is one perfon, and the oWner of the 
ftock which employs him another. 

What arc the common wapes of labour de- 
pends every where upon the contracl ufually 
made between thole two parties, whofc inrerefts 
are by no mearis the fame. I'he workmen defire 
to get as much, the matters to give as little as 
poflible. The former are difpofed to combine 
jn order to raife, the latter in order to lower the 
of labour* 

H 2 If 
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B 0^0 K It is not, however, difficult to forefec which 
of the two parties muft, upon all ordinary occa- 
fions, have the advantage in the difpute, and 
force the other into a compliance with their 
terms. Tire mafters, being fewer in number, 
can combine much more eafily ; and the law, 
befides, authorifes, or at leaft does not prohibit 
their combinations, while it prohibits thofe of 
the workmen. We have no afts of parliament 
againtt combining to lower the price of work 5 
but many againft combining to raife it. In all 
fuch difputes the mafters can hold out much 
longer. A landlord, a farmer, a mailer manu- 
fafturer, or merchant, though they did not em- 
ploy a Angle workman, could generally live a 
year or two upon the Hocks which they have 
already acquired. Many workmen could not 
fubfift a week, few could fubhft a month, and 
fcarcc any a year without employment. In the 
lung-run the workman may be as neceflary to 
his mailer as his mailer is to him ; but the ne- 
ceflity is not fo immediate. 

We rarely hear, it has been faid, of the com- 
binations of mailers ; though frequently of thofe 
of workmen. JBut whoever imagines, upon this 
account, that mafters rarely combine, is as igno- 
rant of the world asof the fubjedl. Mailers are 
always and every where in a fort of tacit, but 
conftant and uniform combination, not to raife 
the wages of labour above their a&m&I rate. To 
violate this cc«nbination is every where a moll 
unpopular aftion, and a fort of reproach to a 
among his neighbours and equals. We 

^ - feldom. 
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feldom, indeed, hear of this, combination, be- ^ *'• 

caufe it is the ufual, and one may fay, the natu- ^ 

ral ftate of things which nobody ever hears of. 

Mafters too fometinnes enter into particular com- 
binations to fink the wages of labour even below 
this rate. Thefe are always condufted with the 
utmoft filence and fecrecy, till the moment of 
execution, and when the workmen yield, as they 
fometimes do, without refiftance, though fe- 
verely felt by them, they are never heard of by 
other people. Such combinations, however, are 
frequently refifted by a contrary defenfive com- 
bination of the workmen ; who fometimes too, 
without any provocation of this kind, combine 
of their own accord to raife the price of their 
labour. Their ufual pretences are, fometimes- 
the high price of provifions ; fometimes the great 
profit which their mailers make by their work. 

But whether their combinations be offenfive or 
defenfive, they arc always abundantly heard of. 

In order to bring the point to a fpeedy decifion, 
they have always recourfe to the loudeft cla- 
mour, and fometimes to the moll Ihocking vio- 
lence and outrage. They are defperate, and aft 
with tfie folly and extravagance of defperate men, 
who muft either ftarve, or frighten their mafters 
into an immediate compliance with their demands; 

The mafters upon thefe occafions are juft as cla- 
morous upon the other fide, and never ceafe to 
call aloud for the afliftance of the civil magi+ 
ftratc, and the rigorous execution of thofc laws 
which have been enaftedwith fo much feverity 
agaipift the combinations of fervants, labourers, 

T-T 0 anH 
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B o^o K andjourneymen. ‘The workmen, accordingly, very 
feidom derive any advantage from the violence 
of thofe tumultuous combinations, which, partly 
from the interpofition of the civil magiftrate, 
partly from the fuperior fteadincfs of the raaf- 
ters, partly from the neceffity which the greater 
part of the workmen are under of fubmitting for 
the fake of prefent fubfiftence, generally end in 
nothing, but the punilhment or ruin of the ring- 
leaders. 

But though in difputes with their workmen, 
matters mutt generally have the advantage, there 
is however a certain rate below which it feems 
impofllble to reduce, for any confiderable time, 
the ordinary wages even of the loweft fpecies of 
labour. 

A MAN mutt always live by his work, and his 
wages mutt at leaft be fulEcient to maintain 
him. They mutt even uppn moft occafions be 
fomcwhat more ; otherwife it would be impof- 
fible for him to bring up a family, and the race 
of fuch workmen could not laft beyond the firft 
generation. MrfCantillon feems, upon this ac- 
count, to fuppofe that the loweft fpecies of com- 
mon labourers mutt every where earn at leaft 
double their own maintenance, in order that one 
with another they may be enabled to bring up 
two children ; the labour of the wife, on accouAt 
of her neceflary attendance on- the children, 
being fuppofed no more than fufficknt to pro- 
vide- for herfeif. But one -half the children 
born, it is computed, die before the- age of man- 
hood. The pooreft labourersi therefore, ac- 
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cording to this account, muft, one with another, ^ * 

attempt to rear at leaft four children, in order 
that two may have an equal chance of living to 
that age. But the neceffary maintenance of four 
children, it is fuppofcd, may be nearly equal to 
that of one man. The labour of an able- 
hodicd Have, the fame author adds, is computed 
to be worth double his maintenance j and that 
of the meaneft labourer, he tliinks, cannot be 
worth lefs than that of an able-bodied Have. 

Thus fiU' at leaft feems certain, that, in order to 
bring up a T'amily, the labour of the hulb-and 
and v/ifc together muft, even in the lowcft fpe-. 
cies of common labour, be able to earn fome- 
ihing more than what is prccifcly ncccfiury for 
their own maintenance ; but in what proportion, 
whether in that above-mentioned, or in any 
other, I lhall not take upon me to determine. 

There are certain circumftances, however, 
which fometimes give the labourers an advan- 
tage, and enable them to raife their wages con- 
fiderably above this rate ; evidently the lowcft 
which is confiftent with common humanity. 

Wheh in any country the demand for thofc 
who five by wages j labourers, journeymen, fer- 
vants of every kind, is continually incrcaftngj 
■when every year furniflies employment for a 
greater number than had been employed the 
year before, the ■workmen have no occafion to 
combine in order to raife their wages. The 
fcarcity of hands occafions a competition among 
ma^jcrs, who bid againft one another, in order 
JO get ■workmen, and thus voluntarily breai: 

I-J 4 through 
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B 0^0 K through the natural 'Combination of matters no? 
to Taifc ■wages. : , 

The demand for thofc who live by wages, it is 
evident, cannot increafe but in proportion to the 
incteaie of the funds which are deftined for the 
payment of wages. Thefc funds are of two 
kinds i firft, the revenue which is over and 
above what is neceffary for the maintenance ; 
and, fecondly, the ftock which is over and above 
what is neceflary for the employment of their 
matters. 

When the landlord, annuitant, or monied 
man, has a greater revenue than what he judges 
fufficient to maintain his own family, he employs 
cither the whole or a part of the furplus in 
maintaining one or more menial fervants. In- 
creafe this furplus, and he will naturally increafe 
the number of thofe fervants. 

When an independent workman, fuch as a 
weaver or ihoe-maker, has got more, ttock than 
what is fufficient to purchafe the materials of his 
own work, and to maintain himfelf till he can 
difpofe of it,, he naturally employs one or more 
journeymen ■with the furplus, in order to make a 
profit by their work. Increafe this furpluc, and 
he will naturally increafe the number of his 
journeymen, • 

' The demand for thofe who live by wages, 
therefore, ncceffarily increafes with the increafe 
of the revenue and Ikttk of every country, and 
cannot poffibly increafe without it. The in- 
creafe of revenue and ftock is the increafe of na- 
tional wealth. The demand for thofe- whp live 

hv 
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by wages, therefore, naturally increafes^wit^ the ^ vin. **' 
increafe of national wealth, and cannot poflibly 
jncreafcwithput.it. ■ ' 

It is not the a<5tual greatnefs of natioftal 
Wealth, but its continual increafe, which occa^ 
fions a rife in the wages of labour. It is notj 
accordingly, in the richeft countries, but in the 
moft thriv^ing, or in thofe which arc growing 
rich the fafteft, that the wages of labour are 
higheft. England is certainly, in the prefent 
times, a much richer country than any part of 
North America. The wages of labour, how- 
ever, are much higher in North America than in 
any part of England. In the province of New 
York, common labourers, earn * three fhillings 
and fixpence currency, equal to two fhillings 
fterling, a day fliip carpenters, ten fhillings and 
fixpence currency, v/ith a pint of rum worth fix- 
pence fterling, equal in all to fix fhillings and 
fixpence fterling j heJufe carpenters and brick- 
layers, eight fhillings currency, equal to four 
fhillings and fixpence fterling ; journeymen tay- 
lors, five fhillings currency, equal to about two 
fhillings and ten pence fterling. Thefe prices 
are alV above the London price; and wages are 
faid to be as liigh in the other colonics as in New 
York. The price of provifions is every where in 
North America much lower than in England; A 
dearth has never been known there. In the 
worft feafons, they have always had a fufficicney 

* This was written in 1773, before the commencement of 
jhe’prefent dUlwbanees, 

for 
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is 0^0 K for tlitrnfelves, though kfs for exportation. If 
the money price of labour, therefore, be higher 
than it is any where in the mother country, its 
real price, the real command of the neceffaries 
and convcal';acies of life which it conveys to the 
labourer, muft be higher in a ftill greater pro- 
portion. 

But though Nortli America is not yet fo rich 
as England, it is much more thriving, and ad- 
vancing with much greater rapidity to the further 
ftCquifition of riches. The moft decifive mark 
of the profperity of any country is the incrcafe 
of the number of its inhabitants. In Great Bri- 
tain, and moll odier European countries, they 
are not fuppofed to double in lei’s than five hun- 
dred years. In the Britifh colonies in North 
America, it lias been found, that they double in 
twenty or five-and-twenty years. Nor in the 
prefent times is this increafe principally owing 
to the continual importatidn of new inhabitants, 
but to the great multiplication of the fpecics. 
Thofe who live to old age, it is faid, frequently 
f?e there from fifty to a hundred, and fometimes 
many more, defeendants from their own body. 
Labour is there fo well rewarded that a nume- 
rous family of children, inftead of being a bur- 
then is a fource of opulence and profperity to 
the parents. The labour of each child, before 
it can leave their houfe, is computed to be worth 
a hundred pounds clear gain to them. A young 
widow with four or five young children, who, 
-among the middling or inferior ranks of people 
jn Europe, would have fo little chance for a 

fpcpnd 
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fecond huJband, is there frequently courtoi as a 
fort of fortune. The value of children is the 
greateft of all encouragements to marriage. We 
cannot, therefore, wonder that the people in 
North America Ihould generally marry very 
young. Notwithftanding the great increafe oc- 
cafioned by fuch early marriages, there is a con- 
tinual complaint of the fcarcity of hands in 
North America. The demand for labourers, the 
funds deftined for maintaining them, increafe, it 
fcems, ftill fafter than they can find labourers to 
employ. 

Though the wealth of a country Ihould be 
very great, yet if it has been long ftationary, we 
mufl: not expedb to find the wages of labour very 
high in it. The funds deftined for the payment 
of wages, the revenue and ilock of its inha- 
bitants, may be of the greateft extent, but if they 
have continued for fcveral centuries of the fame, 
or very nearly of the* fame extent, the number 
of labourers employed every year could eafily 
fupply, and even more than fupply, the number 
wanted the following year. There could feldoni 
be any fcarcity of hands, nor could the mafters 
be obliged to bid againft one another in order to 
get them. The hands, on the contrar}', would, 
in this cafe, naturally multiply beyond their em- 
])loyment. . There v/ould be a conftant fcarcity 
of employment, and the labourers would be 
obliged to bid againft one another in order to 
get it. If in fuch a country the wages of labour 
had ever been more than fufficient to maintain 
fhe labourer, and to enable him to biing tip a 
I family. 
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fi lily, the competition of the labourers and the 
intercft of the mafttrs would foon reduce them to 
this lowell; rate which is confiftcnt with com- 
mon Immanity. China has been long one of the 
richeft, that is, one of the moft fertile, bell cul- 
tivated, moft induftrious, and moft populous 
countries in the world. It feems, however, to 
have been long ftationary. Marco Polo, w'ho 
vificed it more than five hundred years ago, de- 
Icribes its cuitlvation, induftry, and populouf- 
nefs, almoft in the fame terms in which they 
are deferibed by travellers in the prefent times. 
It liad perhaps, even long before his time, ac- 
quired that full complement of riches which the 
nature of its hnvs and inftitutions permits it to 
acquire. The accounts of all travellers, incon- 
fiftent in many other refpeefts, agree in the low 
wages of labour, and in the difficulty which a 
labourer finds in bringing up a family in China, 
if by digging the ground a' whole day he can get 
what will purchafe a fmall quantity of rice in the 
evening, he is contented. The condition of ar- 
tificers is, if poffible, ftill worfe. Inftead of 
waiting indolently in their work-houfes, for the 
calls of their cuftomers, as in Europe, they are 
continually running about the ftreets with the 
tools of their refpedtive trades, offering their 
fervice, and as it were begging employment. 
The poverty of the lower ranks of people in 
China far lurpaffes that of the moft beggarly 
nations in Europe. In the neighbourhood of 
Canton many hundred, it is commonly faid, 
many ff'.oufand families have no habitation on 

the 
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the land, but live conftantly in little fifhing 
boats upon the rivers and canals. The fubfift- 
cnce which they find there is fo fcanty that they 
are eager to fifh up the naftieft garbage thrown 
overboard from any European fhip. Any car- 
rion, the carcafe of a dead dog or cat, for exam- 
ple, though half putrid and ftinking, is as wel- 
come to them as the mofl; wholelbme food to the 
people of other countries. Marriage is encou- 
raged in China, not by the profitablenefs of chil- 
dren, but by the liberty of dcftroying them. In 
all great towns feveral are every night cxpofed in 
the ftreet, or drowned like puppies in the water. 
I'he performance of this horrid office is even faid 
to be the avowed bulincfs by which fome people 
earn their fubiiftence. 

China, however, though it may perhaps Hand 
ftill, does not feem to go backwards. Its towns 
are no-wherc deferred by their inhabitants. The 
lands which had onc(^ been cultivated are no- 
where neglcdted. The fame or very nearly the 
fame annual labour muft therefore continue to be 
performed, and the funds dellined for maintain- 
ing it mull not, confcquently, be fcnfibly di- 
minilhcd. The loweft clafs of labourers, there- 
fore, flotwithllanding their fcanty fubfiflence, 
* muft fome way or another make drift to continue 
their race fo far as to keep up their ufual num- 
bers. 

But it would be otherwife in a country v/here 
the funds deftined for the maintenance of labpur 
were fenfibly decaying. Every year the demand 
for ferv'ants and labourers would, in all the dif- 
ferent 


Hap. 
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ferent clafles of employments, be lefs than it 
had been the year before. Many who had been 
j>red in the fuperior clafles, not being able to 
find employment in their own bufinefs, would be 
glad to feek it in the loweft. The loweft clafs 
being not only overftocked with its own work- 
men, but with the overflowings of all the other 
dalles, the competition for employment would 
be fo great in it, as to reduce the wages of la- 
bour to the moft miferable and fcanty fubfiftence 
of the labourer. Many would not be able to 
find employment even upon thefe hard terms, 
but would cither ftarve, or be driven to feek a 
fubfiftence either by begging, or by the per- 
petration perhaps of the greateft enormities. 
Want, famine, and mortality would immediately 
prevail in that clafs, and from thence extend 
theinfelves to ail the fuperior claflTes, till the 
number of inhabitants in the country was re- 
duced to what could eafily be maintained by the 
revenue and ftock which remained in it, and 
which had cfcapcd either the tyranny or cala- 
mity which had deftroyed the reft. This per- 
haps is nearly the prefent ftate of Bengal, and of 
Ibme other of the F.nglifh fettlements in the Eaft 
Indies. In a fertile country which had before 
been much depopulated, where fubfiftence, con- 
fequeittly, fliould not be very difficult, and 
where, notwithftanding, three or four hundred 
tiwufand people die of hunger in one year, we 
may be afliired that the funds deftined for the’ 
ms-inteoance of the labouring poor are faft de- 
caying. The difference between the genius of 

the 
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the Briti0i cooftitudon which prpte£ts and go- ^ 
verns North America, and that of the mercantile u — y — j 
company which oppreffes and domineers in. the 
Eaft Indies, cannot perhaps be better illuflxaied 
than by the different date of thofe countries. 

The liberal reward of labour, therefore, as it 
is the neceffary effeft, fo it is the natural fymp- 
rom of increafing national wealth. The fcanty 
maintenance of the labouring poor, on the otlicr 
liand, is the natural fymptom that things are at 
a Hand, and their ftarving condition that they 
are going faft backwards. 

In Great Britain the wages of labour feem, in 
the prefent times, to be evidently more than 
what is precifely neceffary to enable the labourer 
to bring up a family. In order to iatisfy our- 
felves upon this point it will not be neceffary to 
enter into any tedious or doubtful calculation of 
what may be die low'elt fum upon which it is 
poflible to do this. Th^re are many plain lymp- 
toms that the wages of labour are no-where in 
this country regulated by this lowed rate which 
is confident with common humanity. 

First, in almod every part of Great Britain 
there is a didinftion, even in the lowed fpecies 
of laboflr, between dimmer and winter washes. 
Summer wages arc always highed. But on ac- 
count of the extraordinary expcnce of iewel, the 
maintenance of a family is mod expenfive in- 
winter. Wages, therefore, being highed when 
this cxpence is lowed, it fcems eiident that t'oey 
are not regulated by what is neceffary for tiiis 
expence i but by the quantity and fuppofod 

' , v.iilur 
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B 0^0 K. yaluc of the work. A labourer, it may be faid 
fc— indeed, ought to fave part of his liimmcr wages 
in order to defray his winter expence j and that 
through the whole year they do not exceed 
what is neceffary to maintain his family through 
the whole year. A flave, however, or one abfb- 
lutely dependent on us for immediate fubflft- 
cnce, would not be treated in this manner. His 
daily I'ubfiftence would be proportioned to his 
daily neceffities. 

Secondly, the wages of labour do not in 
Great Britain ftiiftimte with the price of provi- 
fions. Thcfe vary -every ‘•where from year to 
year, frequently* from month td month. But in 
mahy places the rhoney price of labour remains 
'uhifbrmly the fame -fometimes- for half a century 
together. If in thefe places, therefore, the la- 
' b'bufirlg poor can maintain their ^families in dear 

■ yrars,"' they mult be af their eafe in times of 
moderke plenty, and in affluence in thofe of ex- 
traordinary cheapnefjfs; The high price of pro- 
"Vtfiotis 'during th^' ten years paft has not in 
iflany parts of the 'kingdom been accompanied 
wifh 'isky fenfiBie rife in the mohey price of la- 

■ botirr'"' It has/ indeed,- in fonne j - owing'" pto- 
biktiy more to the' iricfeafo of thd d.errtand' for 

than to that of thd price of prdvifiohs.' 
j’ as "flie ^pfied varies 

'more from year to year ’tiian’’lh^/WMcs'df Ihbbtir, 
ioj-on'the other hand,* the ’wa^«.6i labour vary 
more frqm place'to place than tli(^*price of j>to- 
'vifions. TTiepnccypf bread apd jbutcher's ftt^t 
/ are generally the "fame or very hdarly' the fame 
* 6 "through 
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through the greater part of the united kingdom. 
Thefe and moft other things whieh are, fold by 
retail, the way in which the labouring poor buy 
all things, are generally fully as cheap or cheaper 
in great towns than in the remoter parts of the 
country, for reafons which I lhall have occafion 
to explain hereafter. But the wages of labour 
in a great town and its neighbourhood are fre- 
quently a fourth or a fifth part, twenty or five-and- 
twentyper cent, higher than atafewmilesdiftanCe. 
Eighteen pence a day may be reckoned the com- 
mon price of labour in London and its neigh- 
bourhood. At a few mUes diftanCe it falls to 
fourteen and fifteen pence. Ten pence may be 
reckoned its price in Edinburgh and Its neigh- 
bourhood. At a few miles diftancc it falls to 
eight pence, the ufual price of common labour 
through the greater part of the low country of 
Scotland, where it varies a good deal lefs than 
in England. Such a^ difference of prices, which 
it feems is not always fufficient to tranfport a 
man from one parifh to another, would necclfa- 
rily occalion fo great a tranfportation of the moft 
bulky commodities, not only from one parilh to 
another, but from one end of the kingdom, al- 
moft from one end of the world to the other, as 
would foon reduce them more nearly to a level. 
After all that has been faid of the levity and in- 
conftancy of human nature, it appears evidently 
from experience that a man is of all forts of lug- 
gage the moft difficult to be tranfported. If the 
labouring poor, therefore, can maintain their 
families in thofc parts of the kingdom where the 
VoL.I. I price 
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B 0^0 K price of labour is loweft, they mull be in affluence 
where it is higheft. 

Fourthly, the variations in the price of la- 
bour not only do not correfpond either in place 
or time with thofc in the price of provifion;., but 
they are frequently quite oppofite. 

Grain, the food of the common people, is 
dearer in Scotland than in F.ngland, v/hcnce 
Scotland receives almofl: every year very large 
fupplics. But Englifh corn muft be fold dearer 
in Scotland, the country to which it is brought, 
than in England, the country from which it 
comes; and in proportion to its quality it can- 
not be Ibid dearer in Scotland than the Scotch 
corn that .comes to the fame market in comjicti- 
tion with it. The quality of grain depends 
chiefly upon the quantity of flour or meal which 
it yields at the mill, and in this refpeft Englifli 
grain is fo much fuperior to the Scotch, that, 
though often dearer in appearance, or in pro- 
portion to the meafureof its bulk, it is generally 
cheaper in reality, or in proportion to its quality, 
or even to the meafure of its weight. The price 
of labour, on the contrary, is dearer in England 
than in Scotland. If the labouring poor, there- 
fore, can maintain their families in the one part of 
the united kingdom, they muft be in affluence in 
the Other. Oatmeal indeed fupplies the com- 
mon people in Scotland with the greateft and the 
beft part of their food, which is in general much 
inferior to that of tneir neighbours of the fame 
rank in England. This difference, however, in 
tlie mode of their fubfiftence is not the caufe, 

but 
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but the efFedt of the difference irt their wages; ^ p. 
though, by a ftrange mifapprehenfion* I have 
frequently heard it reprefented as the caufe. It 
is not becaufe one man keeps a coach while his 
neighbour walks a-foot, that the one is rich and 
the other poor ; but becaufe the one is rich he 
keeps a coach, and becaufe the other is poor he 
walks a-foot. 

DuRtNG the courfe of the lafl: century, taking 
one year with another, grain teas dearer in both 
partffof the United kingdom than' during that of 
the prefeht. This' is a matter of faft which can- 
hot now admit of any reafonable doubt ; and the 
proof of it is, if poffible, ftill more decifive with 
regard to Scotland' than with regard to England, 
ft' is 'in Scotland lupported by the evidence of 
the ptiblick fiars, annual valuations made upon 
oath, ; according to the aftuil ftate of the 
markets, Of all the different forts of grain' in every 
different county of Scotland. If fuch direct proof 
could require any collateral evidenOe to confirm 
it, I would obferve that this has iikewife been 
the caie in France, and proba!)ly in mo'ft other 
parts' of Europe. With regard to Fiance there 
is the ijkrareft proof. ‘ But though it is certain 
.that in both parts of the united kingdom grain 
was fomcw'hat dearer in the laft century than in 
the prefent, it is equally certain that labour was 
much cheaper. If the labouring poor, there- 
fore, could bring up their families then, they 
muft be much more at their eafe now. In the 
laft century, the moft ufual day-wages of com- 
mon labour through the greater part of Scotland 

I 2 v/ere 
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^ were fixpencc in fummer and five-pence iii win- 
ter. Three {hillings a week, the fame price very 
nearly, ftill continues to be paid in fome parts 
of the Highlands and Weftern I (lands. Through 
the greater part of the low country the moft 
ufual wages of common labour are now eight- 
pence a day; ten-pence, fometimes a (hilling 
about Edinburgh, in the counties which border 
upon England, probably on account of that 
neighbourhood, and in a few other places where 
there has lately been a confiderable rile in the 
demand for labour, about Glafgow, Carron, 
Ayr-(hire, &c. In England the improvements 
of agriculture, manufaftures and commerce be- 
gan much earlier than in Scotland. The de- 
mand for labour, and confequently its price, 
mufl: neceffarily have increafed with thofe im- 
provements. In the lafl century, accordingly, 
as well as in the prefent, the wages of labour 
were higher in England than in Scotland. They 
have rifen too confiderably fince that time, 
though, on account of the greater variety of 
wages paid there in different places, it is more 
difficult to afeertain how much. In 1614, the 
pay of a foot foldier was the fame as in the pre- 
fent times, eight pence a day. When it was firft 
eftablilhcd it would naturally be regulated by 
the ufual wages of common labourers, the rank 
of people from which foot foldiers are commonly 
drawn. Lord Chief Juftice Hales, who wrote 
in the time of Charles II. computes the neceffary 
expence of a labourer’s family, confifting of fix 
perfons, tlie father and mother, two children able 

to 
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to do fomething, and two not able, at ten Ihil- ^ p* 
lings a week, or twenty-fix pounds a year. If 
they cannot earn this by their labour, they muft 
make it up, he fuppofes, cither by begging or 
Healing. He appears to have enquired very 
carefully into this fubjeft*. In 1688, Mr. Gre- 
gory King, whofe Ikill in political arithmetick is 
fo much extolled by Doftor Davenant, computed 
the ordinary income of labourers and out-fervants 
to be fifteen pounds a year to a family, which he 
fuppofed to confift, one with another, of three 
and a half perfons. His calculation, therefore, 
though different in appearance, correfponds very 
nearly at bottom with that of judge Hales. Both 
fuppofe the weekly expence of fiich families to 
be about twenty pence a head; Both the pecu- 
niary income and expence of fuch families have 
increafed confiderably fince- that time through 
the greater part of the kingdom ; in fome places 
more, and in fome lefs; though perhaps fcarce 
any where To much as fome exaggerated ac- 
counts of the prefent wages of labour have lately 
reprefented them to the publick,. The price of 
labour, it muft' be obferved, 'cannot be afCer- 
tained very ‘■accurately any where, different prices 
_ being often paid at the farfieiplace and for the 
fame fort .-Of labour, not only according to the 
different abilities of the workmen, but according 
to the eafinefe ot'hardrielsbf the mafters. Whdfe 
wages are not regulated by law, all that vfe- can 

♦ Sec his fcheme for the maktca»ncc of tht ia 
’5 Hiftory of the Poor-laws. 
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pretend to determine is what are the moft ufualj 
and experience feems to fhow that law can never 
regulate tltem properly, though it has often pre- 
tended to do fo. 

The real recotnpence of labour, the real quan- 
tity of the ncceffaries and conveniencles of life 
which it can procure to the labourer, has, during 
the courfe of the prefent century, increafed per- 
haps in a ftili greater proportion than its money 
price. Not only grain has become fomewhat 
cheaper, but many other things from v/hich the 
induftrious poor derive an agreeable and whole- 
fpme variety of food, have become a great deal 
cheaper. Potatoes, for example, do not at pre- 
fent, through the greater part of the kingdom, 
coft half the price which they ufed to do thirty 
or forty years ago. The fame thing .may be faid 
of turnips, carrots, cabbages ; things which 
were formerly never raifed but by the fpadc, but 
which are now commonly-raifed by the plough. 
All fort of garden ftulF too has become cheaper. 
The greater part of the apples and even of the 
onions confumed in Great Britain were in tlie 
laft century imported from Flanders. Tlip great 
improvements in the coarfer manufactures of both 
linen and woollen cloth furnilh the labourers 
with cheaper and better cloathing ; and thofe in 
the manufactures of the coarfer metals, with 
cheaper and better inftruments of trade, as well 
as with many agreeable and convenient pieces of 
boulhcld furniture. Soap, lalt, candles, leather, 
and feimented liquors have, indeed, become a 
good deal dearer} chiefly from the taxes which 
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Jiave been laid upon them. The quantity of ® yj* 
thefe, however, which the labouring poor are 
under any neceffity of confuming, is fo very 
fmall, that the increafe in their price does not 
compenfate the diminution in that of fo many 
other things. The common complaint that 
luxury extends itfelf even to the iowcft ranks of 
the people, and that the labouring poor will not 
now be contented with the fame food,, cloathing 
and lodging which fi.tisfied them in former times, 
may convince us that it is not the money price 
of labour only, but its real recpmpence, which 
has augmented. 

Is this improtjpment in the circumftances of 
the lower ranks of the people to be regarded as 
an advantage or as an inconveniency to the fo- 
ciety? The anfwer feems at tirft fight abundantly 
plain. Servants, labourers and workmen of dif- 
ferent kinds, make up the far greater part of 
every great political fociety. But what im- 
proves the circumftances of the greater part can 
never be regarded as an inconveniency to the 
whole. No fociety can furely be flouriftiing and 
happy, of which the far greater part of the mem- 
bers are poor and miferable. It is but equity, 
befiSes, that they who feed, cloath and lodge 
the wiiole body of the people, llrould have fuch 
a fliare of the produce of their own labour as to 
be themfelvcs tolerably well fed, cloathed and 
lodged. 

Poverty, though it no doubt difeourages, 
does not always prevent marriage. It feems even 
to be favourable to generation. A half-ftarved 
14 High- 
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Highland woman frequently bears more than 
twenty children, while a pampered fine lady is 
often incapable of bearing any, and is generally 
exhaufted by two or three, Barrennefs, fo fre- 
queint among women of fafliion, is very rare 
among thofe of inferior ftation. Luxury in the 
fair fex, while it enfiames perhaps the paffion for 
enjoyment, feems always to weaken, and fre- 
quently to defb oy altogether, the powers of gene- 
ration. 

But poverty, though it does not prevent the 
generation, is extremely unfavourable to the rear- 
ing of children. The tender plant is produced, 
but in fo cold a foil and fo fevete a climate, foon 
withers and dies. It is not uncommon, I have 
been frequently told, in, the Highlands of Scot- 
land for a mother who has borne twenty children 
not to have two alive. Several officers of great 
experience have affured me, that fo far from re- 
cruiting their regiment, they have never been 
able to fupply it with drums and fifes from all 
the foldiers children that were born in it. A 
greater number of fine children, however, is 
feldora feen anywhere than about a barrack of 
foldiprs. Very few of them, it feems, arrive at 
the age of thirteen or fourteen. In fome places 
one half the children born die before they are 
four, years of age; in many places before they 
are feven ; and in almoft all places before they 
are nine or ten. This great mortality, however, 
will every where be found chiefly among the 
children of the common people, who cannot 
afford to tend them with the fame care as thofe 

of 
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of better ftation. Though their marriages are ^ p. 
generally more fruitful than thofe of people of y— J 

fafliion, a fmaller proportion of their children 
arrive at maturity. In foundling hofpitals, and 
among the children brought up by parifh clia- 
rities, the mortality is ftill greater than among 
thofe of the common people. 

Every fpecies of animals naturally multiplies 
in proportion to the means of their fubfiftence, 
and no fpecies can ever multiply beyond it. But 
in civilized fociety it is only among the inferior 
ranks of people that the fcantinefe of fubfiftence 
can fet limits to the further multiplication of the 
human fpecies ; and it can do fo in no other way 
than by deftroying a great part of the children 
which their fruitful marriages produce. 

The liberal reward of labour, by enabling 
them to provide better for their children, and 
confequently to bring up a greater number, na- 
turally tends to widefi and extend thofe limits. 

It deferves to be remarked too, that it neceffarily 
does this as nearly as poflible in the proportion 
which the demand for labour requires. If this 
demand is continually increafing, the reward of 
labout muft neceffarily encourage in fuch a 
manner the marriage and multiplication of la- 
bourers, as may enable them to fupply that con- 
tinually increafing demand by a continually in- 
creafing population. If the reward Ihould at 
any time be lefs than what was requifite for this 
purpofe, the deficiency of hands would foon raife 
it j and if it ihould at any time be more, their 
exceffivp multiplication would loon lower it to 

this 
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8 0^0 K ti^is neceffaiy rate. The market would be fo 
much under-ftocked with labour in the one cafe, 
and fo much over-ftocked in the other, as would 
foon force back its price to that proper rate which 
the circumftances of the fociety required. It is in 
this manner that the demand for men, like that 
for any other commodity, necelTarily regulates 
the produdion of men ; quickens it when it 
goes on too flowly, and Hops it when it advances 
too faft. It is this demand which regulates and 
determines the ftate of propagation in all the 
different countries of the world, in North Ame- 
rica, in Europe, and in China ; which renders 
it rapidly progrefllve in the firft, flow and gra- 
dual in tlie fecond, and altogether ftationary in 
the laft. 

The wear and tear of a flave, it has been fitid, 
is at the expence of his mafter •, but that of a 
free fervant is at his own expence. The wear 
and tear of the latter, however, is, in reality, as 
much at the expence of his mafter as that of the 
former. The wages paid to journeymen and 
fervants of every kind mull be fuch as may 
enable tliem, one with another, to continue the 
race of journeymen and fervants, according as 
the increafing, diminifhing, or ftationary demand 
of the fociety may happen to require. But 
though the wear and tear of a free fervant be 
equally at the expence of his mafter, it generally 
cofts him much lefs than that of a flave. The 
fund deftined for replacing or repairing, if I may 
fay fo, the v/ear and tear of the flave, is com- 
monly managed by a negligent mafter or carelefs 
0^'erfeer. That deftined for performing the 

fame 
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fame ofEce with regard to tiie free man, is ma- ^ 
naged by the free man himfelf. The diforders 
which generally prevail in the ccconomy of the 
rich, naturally introduce tliemfelves into the 
management of the former : The ttrift frugality 
and parfimonious attention of the poor as na- 
turally cftablilh tliemfelves in that of the latter. 
Under fuch different management, the fame 
purpofe muft Require very different degrees of 
expence to execute it. It appears, accordingly, 
from the experience of all ages and nations, I 
believe, that the v/ork done by freemen comes 
cheaper in tlie end than that performed by 
ilavcs. It is found to do fo even at Boflon, 
New York, and Philadelphia, where the wages 
of common labour are fo very high. 

The liberal rewaid of labour, therefore, as it 
is the effedt of incrcafing wealth, lb it is the 
caufe of increafing population. To complain 
of it is to laiTicnt t>ver the neceffary efiedl and 
caufe of the greateft publick profperity. 

It deferves to be remarked, perhaps, that it is 
in die progreffive ftate, while the fociety is ad- 
vancing to the further acquifition, rather than 
when it has acquired its full complement of 
riches, that the condition of the labouring poor, 
of the great body of the people, feems to be the 
happieft and the moil comfortable. It is hard 
in the ftationary, and miferable in the declining 
ftate. The progreffive ftate is in reality the 
chearful and the hearty ftate to all the different 
orders of the fociety. The ftationary is dull; 
the declining, melancholy. 
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The liberal reward of labour, as it encourages 
the propagation, fo it increafes the induftry 
of the common people. The wages of labour 
are the encouragement of induftry, which, like 
every other human quality, improves in pro- 
portion to the encouragement it receives. A 
plentiful fubfiftence increafes the bodily ftrength 
of the labourer, and the comfortable hope of 
bettering his condition, and of ending his days 
perhaps in eafe and plenty, animates him to exert 
that ftrength to the utmoft. Where wages are* 
high, accordingly, we fliall always find the work- 
men more a£tive, diligent, and expeditious, 
than where they are low ; in England, for ex- 
ample, than in Scotland j in the neighbourhood 
of great towns, than in remote country places. 
Some workmen, indeed, when they can earn in 
four days what will maintain them through the 
week, will be idle the other three. This, how- 
ever, is by no means the cafe with the greater 
part. Workmen, on the contrary, when they 
are liberally paid by the piece, are very apt to 
over-work themfelves, and to ruin their health 
and conftilution in a few years. A carpenter in 
London, and in fome other places, is not fup- 
pofed to laft in his utmoft vigour above eight 
years. Something of ;the fame kind happens in 
many -other trades, in which the - workmen are^ 
paid by the piece i as they generally are ih ma- 
nufedturesj and 'et'en in country labour, ^ftere- 
ever wages are higher than ordinary*. -AhinOft:- 
every clafs of artificers is fubjeft to fonte pequ- 
1 iafr ^fi&Wiry^hcCafioned by exceffive ^appl icatioii 

to 
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to their peculiar fpecies of work. Ramuzzini, 
an eminent Italian phyfician, has written a par- 
ticular book concerning fuch difeafes. We do 
not reckon our foldiers the moft induftrious fet 
of people among us. • Yet when foldiers have 
been employed in fome particular forts of work, 
and liberally paid by the piece, their officers 
have frequently been obliged to ftipulate with 
the undertaker, that they ffiould not be allowed 
to earn above a certain fum every day, according 
to the rate at which they were paid. Till this 
flipulation was made, mutual emulation and the 
defirc of greater gain, frequently prompted them 
to 6ver-work themfelves, and to hurt their 
health by excefllve labour. Exceflivc applica- 
tion during four days of the week, is frequently 
the real caufe of the idlenefs of the other three, 
lb much and fo loudly complained of. Great 
labour, either of mind or body, continued for 
feveral days togethar, is in moft men naturally 
followed by a great defirc of relaxation, which, 
if not reftrained by force or by fome ftrong ne- 
ceffity, is almoft irrefiftible. It is the call of na- 
ture, which requires to be relieved by fome in- 
dulgence, fometimes of eafe only, but fometimes 
too of dilfipation and diverfion. If it is not 
complied with, the confequenccs are often dan- 
gerous, and fometimes fatal, and fuch as almoft 
always, fooner or later, bring on the peculiar 
infirmity of the trade. If mafters would always 
liften to the didtates of reafon and humanity, 
they have frequently occafion rather to mode- 
rate, than to animate the application of many of 

their 
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B 0^0 K {.jjgjj. -vsrorkmen. It will be found, I believe, in 
every fort of trade, that the man who works fo 
moderately, as to be able to work conftantly, not 
only preferves his health the longeflr, but, in the 
courfe of the year, executes- the greateft quantity 
of work. 

In cheap years, it is pretended, workmen are 
generally more idle, and in dear .ones more in- 
duftrious than ordinary, A plentiful fubfift- 
ence, therefore, it has been concluded, relaxes, 
and a fcanty one quickens their indullry. That 
a little more plenty than ordinary may render 
fome workmen idle, cannot well- be doubted ; 
but that it fltould have this effeft upon" the 
greater part, or that men in- general fhould work 
better when they are ill fed. than when the\" are 
well fed, when they are diflieartened than when 
they are in good fpirits, when they are frequently 
fick than when they are generally in good health, 
feems not very probable. Years of dearth, it is 
to be obferved, are nenerallv among the common 
people years of ficknefs and mortality, which 
cannot fail to diminilh the produce of their in- 
duftry. 

■ In years of plenty, fervants frequently .leave 
their mafters, and truft their fubfiftence to what 
they can make by their own indulby. But the 
fame cheapnefs of provifions, by increafing the 
fund which is deftined for the maintenance of 
fervants, encourages mafters, farmers efpecially, 
to employ a greater number; Farmers tipon fuch 
occaftons expedl: more profit from their corn by 
maintaining a few more labouring fervants, than 

by 
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by felling it at a low price in the market. The ^ **■ 

demand for fervants increafes, while the number u— 
of thofe who offer to fiipply that demand di- 
minillies. The price of labour, therefore, fre- 
quently rifes in cheap years. 

In years of fcarcity, the difficulty and uncer- 
tainty of fubfiftence make all fuch people eager 
to return to fervice. But the high price of pro- 
vifions, by diminilhing the funds deftined for 
the maintenance of fervants, difpofes mafters 
rather to diminifh than to increafe the Aumber of 
thofe they have. In dear years too, poor inde- 
pendent workmen frequently confume the little 
flocks with, which they had ufed to fupply them- 
fclves with the materials of their tvork, and are 
obliged to become journeymen for fubfiftence. 

More people want employment than can eafily 
get it ; many are willing to take it upon lower 
terms than ordinary, and the wages of both fer- 
vants and journeymefi frequently fink in dear 
years. 

Masters of all forts, therefore, frequently 
make better bargains with their fervants irt dear 
than in cheap years, and find them more humble 
and dependent in the fonner than in the latter. 

, They naturally, therefore, comijiehd the former 
as more favourabie to induftry. Landlords and* 
farmers, befides, two of the Isirgeft tlaires of 
mailers, have another reafon fbr being plcafed 
with dear years. The rents of the one and the 
profits of the other depend very much upon the 
price of provifions; Nothing can be more ab- 
furd, however, than to imagine that men in ge- 

neral 
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^ SCral iliould work lefs.wJien they work for them- 
felves, than when they work for other people. 
A poor independent workman will generally be 
more induftrious than even a journeyman who 
works by the piece. The one enjoys the whole 
produce of his own induftry ■, the other ftiares it 
with his matter. The one, in his feparate inde- 
pendent ftate, is lefs liable to the temptations of 
bad company, which in large manufadtories lb 
frequently ruin the morals of the other. The 
fuperiority of the independent workman over 
thofe fervants who are hired by the month or by 
the year, and whofe v/ages and maintenance are 
the fame whether they do much or do little, is 
likely to be ttill greater. Cheap years tend to 
increafe the proportion of independent work- 
men to journeymen and fervants of all kinds, 
and dear years to diminilh it, 

A French author of great knowledge and in- 
genuity, Mr. Meflance, r^eceiver of the taillies 
in the eledtion of St. Etienne, endeavours to 
fhow that the poor do more work in cheap than 
in dear years, by comparing the quantity and 
value of the goods made upon thofe ditterent 
occafions in three different manufadtures ; one 
of coarfc woollens carried on at Elbcufj' one of 
linen, and another of ttlk, both which extend 
through the whole generality of Rouen. It ap- 
pears fiom his account, which is copied from 
the rc|^tters of the publick offices, that the quan- 
tity and value of the goods made in all thofe 
three manufadtures has generally been greater in 
cheap than in dear years ; and that it has always 

been 
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been greateft in the cheapeft, and leaft in the 
deareft years. Ail the three feem to be ftation- 
ary manufaftures, or which, though their pro- 
duce may vary fomewhat from year to year, are 
upon the whole neither going backwards nor 
forwards. 

The rnanufaiSture of linen in Scotland, and 
that of coarfe woollens in the weft riding of 
Yorkfliire, are growing manufadures, of which 
the produce is generally, though with fome vari- 
ations, increafing both in quantity and value. 
Upon examining, however, the accounts which 
have been publiflied of their annual produce, I 
have not been able to obferve that its variations 
have had any fenfible conneftion with the dear- 
nefs orcheapnefs of the feafons. In 1740, a year 
of great fcarcity, both manufadures, indeed, ap- 
pear to have declined very conhderably. But in 
1756, another year of great fcarcity, the Scotch 
manufadure made more than ordinary advances. 
The Yorkihire manufadure, indeed, declined^ 
and its produce did not rife to what it had been 
in 1755 till 1766, after the’rej^al of the Ameri- 
can ftamp .ad. In that and thcfollowing year it 
greatly^ exce^ed what if hhd eVer been before, 
and it has c 6 ritiriued'to' 0 V’'ahcb‘CVer fincc. 

The produce qf all greaf manuTadures for dif-*' 
tint fale muft necclTarily depend, noTfo much 
upon the.dcafnefs or cheapner^pfjflieTqaron^iH 
the countries where ^they^aVe'ea^jried on, as'upon 
the circumftances whicK'.affcd tlie demand Tntlu: 
countries wlief'e they are'^confu'med j upon' peace 
or war, upon tlie' profperity "of declcnfioh of 
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0^0 K other rival manufactures, and upon the good or 
bad humour of their principal cuftomers. A 
great part of the extraordinary work, befides, 
which is probably done in cheap years, never 
enters the publick rcgifters of manufactures. 
The men fervants who leave their matters be- 
come independent labourers. The women re- 
turn to their parents, and commonly fpin in or- 
der to make cloaths for themfelves and their fa- 
milies. Even the independent workmen do not 
always work for publick fale, but are employed 
by Ibme of their neighbours in manufactures for 
family ufe. The produce of their labour, there- 
fore, frequently makes no figure in thofe publick 
regifters of which the records are fometimes 
publilhed with fo much parade, and from which 
our merchants and manufacturers would often 
vainly pretend to announce the profperity or de- 
clenfion of the greatett empires. 

Though the variations jn the price of labour, 
not only do not always correfpond with thofe in 
the price of provifions, but are frequently quite 
oppofite, we mutt not, upon this account, ima- 
gine that the price of provifions has no influence 
upon that of labour. The money price of la- 
bour is necelTarily regulated by two circum- 
ftances j the demand for labour, and the price of 
the neceffaries and conveniencies of life. The 
demand for labour, according as it happens to 
be increafing, ftationary, or declining, or to re- 
quire an increafing, ftationary, or declining po- 
pulation, determines the quantity of the necelfa- 
rics and conveniencies of life which mutt be 

given 
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given to the labourer} and the money price of 
labour is determined by -what is requite; for 
purchafing this qua^itityi Though the money 
price of labour, therefore, is fometimes high 
where the price of provifions is low, it would be 
ftill higher, the demand continuing the fame, if 
the price of provifions was high; 

It is becaufe the demand for labour increafes 
in years of fudden and extraordinary plenty, and 
diminifties in thofe of fudden and extraordinaiy 
fcarcity, that the money price of labour fome- 
times rifes in the one, and links in the other. 

In a year of fudden and extraordinary plenty, 
there are funds in the hands of many of the em- 
ployers of induftry, fufficient to maintain and 
employ a greater number of induftrious people 
than had been employed the year before} and 
this extiaordinary number cannot always be had, 
Thofe mailers, therefore, who want more work- 
men, bid againft oite another, in order to get 
them, which fometimes raifes. both the real and 
the money price of their labour. 

The contrary of this happens in a year of fud- 
den and extraordinary fcarcity. The funds def- 
tined^br employing induftry are lefs than they 
had been the year before. A Conliderablc num- 
ber of people are thrown out of employment, 
who bid againft one another, in order to get it, 
which fometimes lowers both the real and the 
money price of labour. In 1740, a year of ex- 
traordinary fcarcity, many people wyre willing 
to work for bare fubfiftence. In the fucceeding 

K a years 
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^ years of plenty, it was more difficult to get la- 
bourers and fervants. 

The fcarcity of a dear year, by diminiffiing 
the demand for labour, tends to lower its price, 
as the high price of provifions tends to raife it. 
The plenty of a cheap year, on the contrary, by 
incrcaling the demand, tends to raife the price 
of labour, as the cheapnefs of provifions tends to 
lower it. In the ordinary variations of the price 
of proviilons, tbofe two oppofite caufes feem to 
counterbalance one another j which is probably 
in part the reafon why the wages of labour are 
every-where fo much more Heady and permanent 
than the price of provifions. 

Tut incrcafc in the wmges of labour necefiarily 
incrcafes the price of many commodities, by in- 
creafing that part of it which refolves itfelf into 
wages, and fo far tends to diminifti their con- 
iumption both at home and abroad. The fame 
caufe, however, which raifes the wages of labour, 
the increafe of ftock, tends to increafe its pro- 
duct, ive powers, and to make a fmaller quantity 
of labour produce a greater quantity of work. 
The owner of the ftock which employs a great 
number of labourers, necefiarily endeavours, for 
his own advantage, to make fuch a proper divi- 
fion and diftribtition of employment, that they 
may be enabled to produce the greateft quantity 
of work poflible. For the fame reafon,, he en- 
deavours to fupply them with the beft machinery 
which cither he or they can think of. What 
lakes place aniong die labourers in a particular 
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workhoufe, takes place, for the fame reafon, c p. 
among thofe of a great fociety. The greater 
their number, the more they naturally divide 
themfelves into different clafles and fubdivifions 
of employment. More heads are occupied in 
inventing the moft proper machinery for execut- 
ing the work of each, and it is, therefore, more 
likely to be invented. There are many commo- 
dities, therefore, wliich, in confequence of thcfe 
improvements, come to be produced by fo much 
lefs labour than before, that the increafe of its 
price is more than compenfated by the diminu- 
tion of its quantity. 


CHAP. IX. 

Of the Profits of Stock, 

T H E rife and fall in the profits of flock 
depend upon the fame caufcs with the rile 
and fall in the wages of labour, the increafing or 
declinmg ftate of the wealth of the fociety ; but 
thofe caufes affeft the one and the other very dif. 
ferently. 

The increafe of flock, which raifes wages, 
tends to lower profit. When the flocks of many 
rich merchants are turned into the fame trade, 
their mutual competition naturally tends to 
lower its profit; and when there is a like in- 
creafe of flock in all the different trades carried 
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B o K on in the fame fociety, the fairle competition 
muft producfe the fame effeft^in them all. 

It is not eafy, it has already been obferved, to 
afcertain what are the average wages of labour 
even in a particular place, and at a particular 
time. We can, even in this cafe, feldom deter- 
mine more than what are the moft ufual wages. 
But even this can feldom be done with regard to 
the profits of ftock. Profit is fo very fludbuat- 
ing, that the perfon who carries on a particular 
trade cannot always tell you himfelf what is the 
average of his annual profit. It is affedted, not 
only by every variation of price in the commo- 
dities whicli he deals in, but by the good or bad 
fortune both of his rivals and of his cufcomers, 
and by a thoufand other accidents to which 
goods when carried either by fea pr by land, or 
even when ftored in a warehoufe, are liable. It 
varies, therefore, not only from year to year, but 
from day to day, and almoft from hour to hour. 
To afcertain what is the average profit of all the 
different trades carried on in a great kingdom, 
muft be much more difficult; and to judge of 
what it may have been formerly, or in remote 
periods of time, with any degree of precifion, 
muft be altogether impoffible. 

But though it niay be impoffible to deter- 
mine, , tvith any degree of precifion, what are or 
were the average profits of ftock, either in the 
prefent, or in aatient times, fome notion may 
be formed of them from the intereft of money. 
It may be laid down as a maxim, that wherever 
a great deal can be made by the ufe of money, 
I a great 
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a great deal will commonly be given for the ufe chap. 
of it ; and that wherever little can be made by 
it, lefs will commonly be given for it. Accord- 
ing, therefore, as the ufual market rate of in- 
tereft varies in any country, we may be aflured 
that the ordinary profits of ftock muft vary with 
it, muft fink as it finks, and rife as it rifes. 

The progrefs of intereft, therefore, may lead us 
to form fome notion of the progrefs of profit. 

By the 37th of Henry VIII. all intereft above 
ten per cent, was declared unlawful. More, it 
feems, had fometimes been taken before that. 

In the reign of Edward VI. religious zeal pro- 
hibited all intereft. This prohibition, how'ever, 
like all others of the fame kind, is faid to have 
produced no effedt, and probably rather in- 
creafed than diminifhed the evil of ufury. The 
ftatute of Henry VIII. was revived by the 13th 
of Elizabeth, cap. 8. and ten per cent, conti- 
nued to be the legal .rate of intereft till the 21ft 
of James I. when it was reftrifted to eight per 
cent. It was reduced to fix per cent, foon after 
the reftoration, and by the 1 2th of Queen Anne, 
to five per cent. All thefe different ftatutory 
regulations feem to have been made with great 
propriety. They feem to have followed and not 
to have gone before the market rate of intereft, 
or the rate at which people of good credit ufually 
borrowed. Since the time of Queen Anne, five 
per cent, feems to have been rather above than 
below the market rate. Before the late war, the 
government borrowed at three per cent.; and 
people of good credit in the capital, and in 
K 4 many 
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^ many other parts of the kingdom, at three and a 
half, four, and four and a half per cent. 

Since thetimenf Henry VIII. the wealth and 
revenue of the country have been continually 
advancing, aqd, in the courfe of their progrefs^ 
their pace feems rather to have been gradually 
accelerated than retarded. They feem, not only 
to have been going on, but to have been going 
on fafter and fafter. The wages of labour have 
been continually increafing during the fame pe- 
riod, and in the greater part of the dift'eicnt 
branches of trade and manufaftures the profits of 
flock have been diminifliing. 

It generally requires a greater flock to carry 
on any fort of trade in a great town than in a 
country village. The great flocks employed in 
every branch of trade, and the number of rich 
Competitors, generally reduce the rate of profit 
in the former below what it is in the latter. But 
the wages of labour are «generally higher in a 
great town than in a country village. In a 
thriving town the people who have great flocks 
to employ, frequently cannot get the number ot 
workmen they want, and therefore bid againfl: 
one another in order to get as many as thjy can, 
which raifes the wages of labour, and lowers the 
profits of flock. In the remote parts of the 
country there is frequently not flock fulficienc 
to employ all the people, who therefore bid 
againfl one another in order to get employment, 
which lowers the wages of labour, and raifes 
the profits of flock. 
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Scotland, though the legal rate of intereft ^ 
is the fame as in England, the market rate is 
rather higher. People of the beft credit there 
feldom borrow under five per cent. Even pri- 
vate bankers in Edinburgh give four per cent, 
upon their promiflbry notes, of which payment 
either in whole or in part may be demanded at 
pleafure. Private bankers in London give no 
intereft for the money which is depofited with 
them. There are few trades which cannot be 
carried on with a fmaller ftock in Scotland than 
in England. The common rate of profit, there- 
fore, muft be fomewliat greater. The wages of 
labour, it has already been obferved, are lower 
in Scotland than in England. The country too 
is not only much poorer, but the Heps by which 
it advances to a better condition, for it is evi- 
dently advancing, feem to be much flower and 
more tardy, 

The legal rate pf intereft in France has 
not, during the courfe of the prefent century, 
been always regulated by the market rate^. In 
1720 intereft was reduced from the twentieth to 
the fiftieth penny, or from five to two per cent. 
In 1724 it was raifed to tlie thirtieth penny, or 
to 31 per cent. In 1725 it was again raifed to 
the twentieth penny, or to five per rent. In 
1766, during the adminiftration of Mr.Laverdy, 
it was reduced to the twent)vfifth penny, or to 
four per cent. The Abbe Terray raifed it after- 
wards to the old rape qf fiyc per cent, The lup- 

* Sfe T)rnir?.rt. Article Taux des lutercts, tom. iii. p. iS. 
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B 0^0 K pofed purpofe of many of thofe violent redudions 
of intereft was to prepare the way for reducing 
that of the publick debts j a purpofe which has 
fometimes been executed. France is perhaps in 
the prefent times not fo rich a country as Eng- 
land ; and though the legal rate of intereft has in 
France frequently been lower than in England, 
the market rate has generally been higher j for 
there, as in other countries, they have feveral 
very fafe and eafy methods of evading the law. 
The profits of trade, I have been affured by 
Britifh merchants who had traded in both coun- 
tries, are higher in France than in England j and 
it is no doubt upon this account that many Britifh 
fubje<fts chufe rather to employ their capitals in 
a country where trade is in difgrace, than in one 
where it is highly refpefted. The wages of la- 
bour are lower in France than in England. 
"When you go from Scotland to England, the dif- 
ference which you may remark between the drefs 
and countenance of the common people in the 
one country and in the other, fufficiently indi- 
cates the difference in their condition. The 
contraft is ftill greater when you return from 
France. ' France, though no doubt a richer 
country than Scotland, feems not to be going 
forward fo faft. It is a common and even a po- 
pular opinion in the country that it is going 
backwards ; an opinion which, I apprehend, is 
ill founded even with regard to France, but 
which nobody can poflibly entertain with regard 
to Scotland, who fees the country now and who 
faw it twenty or thirty years ago, 
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The province of Holland, on the other hand, 
in proportion to the extent of its territory and 
the number of its people, is a richer country 
than England. The government there borrow 
at two per cent., and private people of good 
credit at three. The wages bf labour are faid 
to be higher in Holland than in England, and 
the Dutch, it is well known, trade upon lower 
profits than any people in Europe. The trade 
of Holland, it has been pretended by fome 
people, is decaying, and it may perhaps be true 
that fome particular branches of it are fo. But 
thefe i'ymptorns feem to indicate fufficiently that 
there is no general decay. When profit dimi- 
niflies, merchants are very apt to complain that 
trade decay's ; though the diminution of profit is 
the natural elfeft of its profperity, or of a greater 
ftock being employed in it than before. During 
the late war the Dutch gained the whole carry- 
ing trade of France, *of which they' Hill retain a 
very large lliare. The grc.at property which 
they pofiefs both in the French and Fnglifii 
funds, about forty millions, it is faid, in the 
latter (in which I fufpeft, however, there is a 
confickrable exaggeration); the great fums which 
they lend to private people in countries where 
the rate of intereft is higher than in their own, 
are circumftances which no doubt dcmoiifirate 
the redundancy of their (lock, or that it has in- 
cteafed beyond what they can employ wiih'tole- 
rable profit in the proper bufinefs of their own 
country ; but they do not demonftrate that that 
bufinefs has decreafed. As the capital of a 
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^ private man, though acquired by a particular 
trade, may increafe beyond what he can employ 
in it, and yet that trade continue to increafe too j 
fo may likewife the capital of a great nation. 

Iv our North American and Weil Indian co- 
lonies, not only the wages of labour, but the 
intereft of money, and confequently the profits 
of ftock, are higher than in England. In the 
different colonies both the legal and the market 
rate of intereft run from fix to eight per cent. 
Eligh wages of labour and high profits of ftock, 
however, are things, perhaps, which fcarcc ever 
go together, except in the peculiar circumftanccs 
of new colonies. A new colony muft always 
for fome time be more undcr-ftocked in propor- 
tion to the extent of its territory, and more un- 
der-peopled in, proportion to the extent of its 
ftock, than the greater part of other countries. 
They have more land than they have ftock to 
cultivate. What they ha-^e, therefore, is ap- 
plied to the cultivation only of what is moft fer- 
tile and moft favourably fituated, the lands near 
the fea fhore, and along the banks of navigable 
rivers. Such land too is frequently purchafed 
at a price below the value even of its natural 
produce. Stock employed in the purchafe and 
improvement of fuch lands muft yield a very 
large profit, ar,d confequently afford to pay a very 
large intereft. Its rapid accumulation in fo pro- 
fitable an employment enables the planter to in- 
creafe the number of his hands fafter than he can 
find them in a new fettlement. Thofe whom he 
can find, therefore, arc very liberally rewarded. 

As 
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As the colony increafes, the profits of ftock gra- ^ 
dually diminifh. When the moft fertile and 'belt 
fituated lands have been all occupied, lefs profit 
can be made by the cultivation of what Is infe- 
rior both in foil and fituation, and lefs intercll 
can be afforded for the ftock which is fo employ- 
ed. In the greater part of our colonies, accord- 
ingly, both the legal and the market rate of in- 
tereft have been confiderably reduced during the 
courfe of the prefent century. As riches, im- 
provement, and population have increafed, in- 
tereft has declined. The wages of labour do not 
fink with the profits of ftock. The demand for 
labour increafes with the increafe of ftock what- 
ever be its profits; and after thefe are dimi- 
nifhed, ftock may not only continue to increafe, 
but to increafe much faftcr than before. It is 
with induftrious nations who are advancing in 
the acquifition of riches, as with induftrious 
individuals. A great«ftock, though with fmall 
profits, generally increafes fafter than a fmali 
ftock with great profits. Money, fays the pro- 
verb, makes money. When you have got a 
little, it is often eafy to get more. The great 
difficulty is to get that little. The conneftion 
^between the increafe of ftock and that of in- 
duftry, or of the demand for ufeful labour, has 
partly been explained already, but will be ex- 
plained more fully hereafter in treating of the 
accumulation of ftock. 

The acquifition of new territory, or of new 
branches of trade, may fometimes raife the pro- 
fits of ftock, and with them the intereft of money, 
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B 0^0 K even in a country which is fail advancing in the 
acquifition of riches. The (lock of the country 
not being fumcient for the whole acccflion of 
bufinefs, which fuch acquifitions prefent to the 
different -people among whom it is divided, is 
applied to thofe particular branches only which 
afford the greatell profit. Part of what had be- 
fore been employed in other trades, is neceffarily 
withdrawn from them, and turned into fome of 
the new and more profitable ones. In all thole 
old trades, therefore, the competition comes to 
be lefs than before. The market comes to be 
lefs fully fupplied with many different forts of 
goods. Their price neceffarily rifes more or 
lefs, and yields a greater profit to thofe who deal 
in them, who can, therefore, afford to borrow at 
a higher intereft. For fome time after the con- 
clufion of the late war, not only private people 
of the bell credit, but fome of the greatell com- 
panies in London, commonly borrowed at five 
per cent, who before that had not been ufed to 
pay more than four, and four and a half per cent. 
The great acceffion both of territory and trade, 
by our acquifitions in North America and the 
Weft Indies, will fufficiently account for this, 
v/ithout fuppofing any diminution in the capital 
ftock of the fociety. So great an acceffion of 
new bufinefs to be carried on by the old ftock, 
mull neceffarily have diminilhed the quantity 
employed in a great number of particular 
branches, in which the competition being lefs, 
the profits muft haye been greater. I fliall here- 
after have occafion to mention the reafons winch 
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difpofe me to believe diat the capital ftock of ® 
Great Britain was not diminifhcd even by the 
enormous expence of the late war. 

The diminution of the capital ftock of the fo- 
cicty, or of the funds deftined for the main- 
tenance of induftry, however, as it lowers the 
wages of labour, fo it raifes the profits of ftock, 
and confequently the intereft of money. By the 
wages of labour being lowered, the owners of 
what ftock remains in the fociety can bring 
their goods at lefs expence to market than 
before, and lefs ftock being employed in fupply- 
ing the market thj||i|hefore, they can fell them 
dearer. Their gotraSS coft them lefs, and they 
get more for them. Their profits, therefore, 
being augmented at both ends, can well afford a 
large intereft. The great fortunes fo fuddenly 
and fo eafily acquired in Bengal and the other 
Britifti fettlements in the Eaft Indies, may fatisfy 
us that, as the wages «f labour are very low, fo 
the profits of ftock are very high in thofe ruined 
countries. The intereft of money is proportion- 
ably fo. In Bengal, money is frequently lent to 
the farmers at forty, fifty, and fixty per cent, and 
the fucceeding crop is mortgaged for the pay- 
ment. As the profits which can afford fuch an 
intereft muft eat up almoft the w'hole rent of the 
landlord, fo fuch enormous ufury muft in its 
turn eat up the greater part of thofe profits. 
Before the fall of the Roman republick, a ufury 
of the fame kind feems to have been common in 
the provinces, under the ruinous adminiftration 
of their proconfuls. The virtuous Brutus lent 
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^ money in Cyprus at eight-and-forty per cent, as 
we learn from the letters of Cicero. 

In a country which had acquired that full 
complement of riches which the nature of its foil 
and climate, and its fituation with refpedl to 
other countries allowed it to acquire; which 
could, therefore, advance no further, and which 
was not going backwards, both the wages of la- 
bour and the profits of ftock would probably be 
very low. In a country fully peopled in propor- 
tion to what either its territory could maintain 
or its ftock emjdoy, the competition for employ- 
ment would ncceffarily great as to reduce 

the wages of labour to whaif was barely fufficienr 
to keep up the number of labourers, and, the 
country being already fully peopled, that num- 
ber could never be augmented. In a country 
fully ftocked in proportion to all the bufinefs it 
had to tranfadt, as great a quantity of flock 
would be employed in every particular branch 
as the nature and extent of the trade would ad- 
mit. The competition, therefore, would every- 
where be as great, and confequcntly the ordinary 
profit as low as poffible. 

But perhaps no country has ever yet, arrived 
at this degree of opulence. China feems to have, 
been long ftationary, and had probably. long ago 
acquired that full complement of riches v/hich 
is confiflent with the nature of its laws and infti- 
futions. But this complement may be much 
inferior to what, with other lavts and inftitu- 
tioiis, the nature, of its foil, climate, and fitua- 
tion miglit admit of. A country which neglefts 
j- or 
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or defpifes foreign commerce, and which admits 
the veflels of foreign nations into one or two of 
its ports only, cannot tranfadt the fame quantity 
of bufinefs which it might do with different laws 
and inftitutions. In a country too, where, though 
the rich or the owners of large capitals enjoy a 
good deal of fecurity, the poor or the owners of 
fmall capitals enjoy fcarce any, but are liable, 
under the pretence of juftice, to be pillaged and 
plundered at any time by the inferior manda- 
rines, the quantity of ftock employed in all the 
different branches of bufinefs tranfaCted within 
it, can never be equal to what the nature and 
extent of that bufinefs might admit. In every 
difierent branch, the oppreffion of the poor muff 
eftablifli the monopoly of the rich, who, by en- 
groffmg the whole trade to themfelves, will be 
able to make very large profits. Twelve per 
cent, accordingly is faid to be the common in- 
tereft of money in China, and the ordinary pro- 
fits of ftock muft be fufficient to afford this large 
intereft. 

A DEFECT in the law may fometimes raife the 
rate of intereft confiderably above what the con- 
dition of the country, as to wealth or poverty, 
.would require. When the law does not enforce 
the performance of contrafts, it puts all bor- 
rowers nearly upon the fame footing with bank- 
rupts or people of doubtful credit in better regu- 
lated countries. The uncertainty of recovering 
his money makes the lender exaft the fame ufu- 
rious intereft which is ufually required from 
bankrupts. Among the barbarous nations who 

VoL. I. L over- 
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over- run the weftern provinces of the Roman 
empire, the performance of contracts was left for 
many ages to the faith, of the contrafting parties. 
The courts of juftice of their kings feldom inter- 
meddled in it. The high rate of intereft which 
took place in thofe antient tinaes may perhaps 
be partly accounted for from this caufe. 

When the law prohibits intereft altogether, 
it does not prevent it. Many people muft bor- 
row, and nobody will lend without fuch a con- 
fideration for the ufe of their money as is fuit- 
able, not only to what can be made by the ufe 
of it, but to the difficulty and danger of evading 
the law. The high rate of intereft among all 
Mahometan nations is accounted for by Mr. 
Montefquieu, not from their poverty, but partly 
from this, and partly from the difficulty of re- 
covering the money. 

The loweft ordinary rate of profit muft always 
be fomething more than what is fufficient to 
compenfate the occafional Ioffes to which every 
employment of ftock, is expofed. It is this fur- 
plus only which is neat or clear profit. What is 
called grofs profit comprehends frequently, not 
only this furplus, but what is retained for com- 
penfating fuch extraordinary Ioffes. The in-, 
tereft which the borrower can afford to pay is in 
proportion to the clear profit only. 

The loweft ordinary rate of intereft muft, in 
the fame manner, be fomething more than fuffi- 
cient to compenfate the occafional Ioffes to which 
lending, even with tolerable prudence, is ex- 
pofed. 
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pofed. Were it not morCj charity or friendfhip ^ 
could be the only motives for lending. 

In a country which had acquired its full 
plement of riches, where in every particular 
branch of bufinefs there was the greateft quantity 
of flock that could be employed in it, as the 
ordinary rate of clear profit would be very fmall, 
fo the ufual market rate of intereft which could 
be afforded out of it, would be fo low as to ren- 
der it impoffible for any but the very wealthiefl 
people to live upon the intereft of their money. 

All people of fmall or middling fortunes would 
be obliged to fiiperintend themfelves the em- 
ployment of their own flocks. It would be ne- 
ceffary that almoft every man fhould be a man of 
bufinefs, or engage in fome fort of trade. The 
province of Holland feems to be approaching 
near to this ftate. It is there unfafhionable not 
to be a man of bufinefs. Neceffity makes it 
ufual for almoft every man to be fo, and cuflom 
every where regulates fafhion. As it is ridicu- 
lous not to drcfs, fo is it, in fome meafure, not 
to be employed, like other people. As a man of a 
civil profeffion feems aukward in a camp or a 
garrifim, and is even in fome danger of being 
defpifed there, fo does an idle man among men 
of bufinefs. 

Thi higheft ordinary rate of profit may be 
fuch as, in the price of the greater part of com- 
modities, eats up the whole of what fliould go to 
the rent of the land, and leaves only what is fuf- 
ficient to pay the labour of preparing and bring- 
L 2 ing 
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ing them to market, according to the lowefi rate 
at which labour can any-where be paid, the bare 
fubfiftence of the labourer. The workman muft 
always have been fed in fome way or other while 
he was about the work ; but the landlord may 
not always have been paid. The profits of the 
trade which the fervants of the Eaft India Com- 
pany carry on in Bengal may not perhaps be 
very far from this rate. 

The proportion which the ufual market rate 
of intereft ought to bear to the ordinary rate of 
clear profit, neceffarily varies as profit rifes or 
falls. Double intereft is in Great Britain 
reckoned, what the merchants call, a good, mo- 
derate, reafonable profit} terms which I ap- 
prehend mean no more than a common and 
ufual profit. In a country where the ordinary 
rate of clear profit is eight or ten per cent., it 
may be reafonable that one half of it fhould go 
to intereft, wherever bufincfs is carried on with 
borrowed money. The ftock is at the rifk of 
the borrower, who, as it were, infures it to the 
lender ; and four or five per cent, may, in the 
greater part of trades, be both a fufficient pro- 
fit upon the rilk of this infurance, and a fuf- 
ficient recompence for the trouble of employ- 
ing the ftock. But the proportion between in- 
tereft and clear profit might not be the fame in 
countries where the ordinary rate of profit was 
either a good deal lower, or a good deal higher. 
If it were a good deal lower, one half of it per- 
haps could not be afforded for intereft ; and 

t more 
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more might be afforded if it were a good deal 
higher. 

In countries which are faft advancing to 
riches, the low rate of profit may, in the price of 
many commodities, compenfate the high wages 
of labour, and enable thofe countries to fell as 
cheap as their lefs thriving neighbours, among 
whom the wages of labour may be lower. 

In reality high profits tend much more to raife 
the price of work than high wages. If in the 
linen manufafture, for example, the wages of the 
different working people j the flax-drcflers, the 
fpinners, the weavers, &c. lliould, all of them, 
be advanced two pence a day ; it would be ne- 
ceffary to heighten the price of a piece of linen 
only by a number of two pences equal to the 
number of people that had been employed about 
it, multiplied by the number of days during 
which they had been fo employed. That part of 
the price of the commodity which refolved itfelf 
into wages would, through all the different 
ftages of the manufacture, rife only in arithme- 
tical proportion to this rife of wages. But if the 
profits of all the different employers of thofe 
working people Ihculd be raifed five per cent. 

^ that part of the price of the commodity v,’hich 
refolved itfelf into profit, would, through all the 
different ftages of the manufacture, rife in geo- 
metrical proportion to this rife of profit. The 
employer of the flax-dreffers would in felling his 
flax require an additional five per cent, upon the 
whole value of the materials and wages which 
be advanced to his workmen. The employer of 
L 3 the 
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? ^ the fpinners would require an additional five per 

cent, both upon the advanced price of the 
and upon the wages of the fpinners. And the 
employer of the weavers would require a like 
five per cent, both upon the advanced price of 
the linen yarn and upon the wages of the weav-^ 
ers. In raifing the price of commodities the rife 
of wages operates in the fame manner as fimple 
intereft does in the accumulation of debt. The 
rife of profit operates like compAmd interell. 
Our merchants and mafter-manufafturers com- 
plain much of the bad effeds of high wages in 
raifing the price, and thereby leffening the fale 
pf their goods both at home and abroad, They 
fay nothing concerning the bad effefts of high 
profits. They are filent with regard to the perr 
nicious effefts of their own gains. They epm-j. 
plain only of thofe of other people, 
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CHAP. X. 

Profit in the different Employments of 
Labour and Stock. 

T H E whole of the advantages and difad- chap. 

vantages of the different employments of 
labour and ftock muft, in the fame neighbour- 
hood, be eit|icr perfedlly equal or continually 
tending to equality. If in the fame neighbour- 
hood, there was any employment evidently either 
more or lefs adjVantageous than the reft, fo many 
people would crowd into it in the one cafe, and 
fo many would defert it in the other, that its ad- 
vantages would foon return to the level of other 
employments. This at leaft would be the cafe 
in a fociety where things were left to follow 
their natural courfe, where there was perfect li- 
berty, and where every man was perfeftly free 
both to chufe what occupation he thought pro- 
per, and to change it as often as he thought 
proper. Every man’s intereft would prompt him 
to feek the advantageous, and to Ihun the difad- 
vantageous employment. 

Pecvniary wages and profit, indeed, a,re 
.every-where in Europe extremely different ac- 
cording to the different employments of labour 
and ftock. But this difference arifes partly from 
certain circumftances in the employments them- 
felvcs, which, either really, or at leaft in the 
imaginations of men, make up for a fmall pecu- 
niary gairi in fome, and counter-balance a great 
one in others s and partly from the policy of 
L 4 Europe, 
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Europe, whieh no-where leaves things at perfed 
liberty. 

The particular confideration of thofe circum- 
ftances and of that policy will divide this chap- 
ter into two parts. 

PART I. 

Ip£qmlitiis axifin^frim the Nature of the Employ^ 
ments themjelves. 

^ H E five following are the principal cir- 
cumftances which, lb far as I have been 
able to obferve, make up for a fmall pecuniary 
gain in fome enriployments, and counter-balance 
a great one in others : firft, the agreeablcnefs or 
difagreeablenefs of the employments themfelves ; 
fecondly, the eafmefs and cheapnefs, or the dif- 
ficulty and expence of learning them j thirdly, 
the conftancy or inconftancy of employment in 
them ; fourthly, the fmall or great truft which 
mull be repofed in thofe' who exercife them ; 
and, fifthly, the probability or improbability of 
fuccefs in them. 

First, The wages of labour vary with the 
eafe or hardfliip, the cleanlinefs or dirtinefs, the 
honourablcnefs or dilhonourablenefs of the em- 
ployment. Tiius in moft places, take the year 
round, a journeyman taylor earns lefs than a 
journeyman weaver. His work is much eafier. 
A journeyman weaver earns lefs tham a journey- 
man fmith. His work is not always eafier, but 
it is much cleanlier. A journeyman blackfmith, 
though an artifice.'-, feldom earns fo much in 
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twelve hours as a collier, who is only a labourer, ^ 
does in eight. His work is not quite fo dirty, 
is lei's dangerous, and is carried on in day-light, 
and above ground. Honour makes a great part 
of the reward of all honourable profeffions. In 
point of pecuniary gain, all things confidered, 
they are generally under^recompenfed, as I fliall 
endeavour- to fnov/ by and by. Pifgrs(:e has the 
contrary efFcft. The trade, of a b’otcher is a 
brutal and an odious bufmefs ; but it is in moll 
places more profitable than the greater part of 
common trades. The moft deteftable of dl em- 
ployments, that of public executioner, is in pro- 
portion to' the quantity of work done, better 
paid than any common trade whatever. 

HuNTiNCi and fiihing, the moft important 
employments of mankind in the nide ftate of 
fociety, become in its advanced ftate their moft 
agreeable amufements, and they purfue for plea- 
fui e what they once followed from neceffity. In 
the advanced ftate of fociety, therefore, they are 
all very poor people who follow as a trade, what 
other people purfue as a paftime. Fifliermen 
have been fo fince the time of *' Theocritus. A 
poacher is every-where a very poor man in Great 
Britain. In countries where the rigour of the 
law fuffers no poachers, the licenfed hunter is not 
in a much better condition. The natural tafte 
for thofe employments makes more people fol- 
low them than can live comfortably by them, 
and the produce of their labour, in proportion 
to its quantity, comes always too cheap to mar- 
* See Idylliom xxi. 
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^ ket to afford any thing but the moft fcanty fub- 
fiflence to the labourers. 

Disacreeableness and difgrace afFe£b the 
profits of ftopk in the fame manner as the wages 
of labour. The keeper of an inn or tavern, who 
is never matter of his own houfe, and who is 
expofcd to the brutality of every drunkard, ex- 
ercifes neither a very agreeable nor a very cre- 
ditable bufinefs. But there is fcarce any com- 
mon trade in which a fmall ttock yields fb great 
a profit. 

Secondly, the wages of labour vary with the 
eafinefs and cheapnefs, or the difficulty and cx- 
pence of learning the bufinefs. 

When any expenlive machine is ereded, the 
extraordinary work to be performed by it before 
it is worn out, it mutt be expefted, will replace 
the capital laid out upon it, with at leatt the or- 
dinary profits. A man educated at the expcnce 
of much labour and time ro any of thofe em- 
ployments which require extraordinary dexterity 
and Ikill, may be compared to one of thofe ex- 
penfive machines. The work which he learns 
to perform, it mutt be expefted, over and above 
the ufual wages of common labour, will replace 
to him the whole expence of his education, with 
at leatt the ordinary profits of an equally valuable 
capital. It mutt do this too in a reafonable 
time, regard being had to the very uncertain 
duration of human life, in the fame manner as to 
the more certain duration of the machine. 

difference between the wages of {killed 

labour 
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labour and thofe of common labour, is founded ^ 
upon this principle. 

The policy of Europe confiders the labour of 
all mechanicks, artificers, and manufadturers, as 
(killed labour ; and that of all country labourers 
as common labour. It feems to fuppofe that of 
the former to be of a more nice and delicate 
nature than that of the latter. It is fo perhaps 
in fome cafes ; but in the greater part it is quite 
otherwife, as I fliall endeavour to lliew by and 
by. The laws and cuftoms of Europe, there- 
fore, in order to qualify any perfon for exer- 
cifing the one fpecies of labour, impofe. the ne- 
ceflity of an apprenticefiiip, though with differ- 
ent degrees of rigour in different places. They 
leave the other free ^nd open to eveiy body. 
During the continuance of the apprenticefhip, 
the whole labour of the apprentice belongs to 
his mafter. In the mean time he muft, in many 
cafes, be maintained ^by his parents or relations, 
4 nd in almoft all cafes muft be cloathed by 
them. Some money too is commonly given to 
the mafter for teaching him his trade. They who 
cannot give money, give time, or become bound 
for more than the ufual number of years ■, a con- 
ftderatton which, though it is not always advan- 
tageous to the mafter, on account of the ufual 
idlcnefs of apprentices, is always difadvantageous 
to the apprentice. In country labour, on the 
contrary, the labourer, while he is employed 
about the eafier, learns the more difficult parts of 
his bufinefs, and his own labour maintains him 
through all the different ftages of his employ- 
3 nient. 
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ment. It is reafonable, therefore, that in Eu- 
rope the wages of mechanicks, artificers, and 
manufacturers, fhould be fomewhat higher than 
thofe of common labourers. They are fo ac- 
cordingly, and their fuperior gains make them 
in moft places be confidered as a fuperior rank 
of people. This fuperiority, however, is gene- 
rally very fmall j the daily or weekly earnings of 
journeymen in the more common forts of manu- 
factures, fuch as thofe of plain linen and woollen 
cloth, computed at an average, are, in moft 
places, very little more than the day wages of 
common labourers. Their employment, indeed, 
is more fteady and uniform, and the fuperiority 
of their earnings, taking the v/hole year to- 
gether, may be fomewhat greater. It feems evi- 
dently, however, to be no greater than what is 
fufficient to compenfate the fuperior expence of 
their education. 

Education in the ingenious arts and in the 
liberal profeflions, is ftill more tedious and ex- 
penfive. The pecuniary recompence, therefore, 
of painters and fculptors, of lawyers and phyfi- 
cians, ought to be much more liberal ; and it is 
fo accordingly. 

T HE profits of ftock feem to be very little af. 
feCted by the eafinefs or difficulty of learning the 
trade in which it is employed. All the different 
ways in which ftock is commonly employed in 
great towns feem, in reality, to be almoft equally 
eafy and equally difficult to learn. One branch 
cither of foreign or domeftick trade, cannot well 

bs 
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te a much more intricate bufinefs than an- ^ 
other. 

Thirdly, The wages of labour in different 
occupations vary with the conftancy or incon- 
llancy of employment. 

Empi.oyment is much more conftant in fome 
trades than in others. In the greater part of 
manufadtures, a journeyman may be pretty fure 
of employment almoft every day in the year that 
he is able to work. A mafon or bricklayer, on 
the contrary, can work neither in hard froft nor 
in foul weather, and his employment at all other 
times depends upon the occafional calls of his 
cuftomers. He is liable, in confequence, to be 
frequently without any. What he earns, there- 
fore, while he is employed, muft not only main- 
tain him while he is idle, but make him fome 
compenfation for thofe anxious and defponding 
moments which the thought of fo precarious a 
fituation muft fometimes occafion. Where the 
computed earnings of the greater part of manu- 
fafturers, accordingly, are nearly upon a level 
with the day wages of common labourers, thofe 
of mafons and bricklayers are generally from 
one half more to double thofe wages. Where 
' common labourers earn four and five fhillings a 
week, mafons and bricklayers frequently earn 
feven and eight ; where the former earn fix, the 
latter often earn nine and ten j and where the 
former earn nine and ten, as in London, the lat- 
ter commonly earn fifteen and eighteen. No 
fpecies of Ikilled labour, however, feems more 
eafy to learn than that of mafons and bricklayers. 

Chairmen 
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K Chairmen in London, during die fummer fea-' 
fon, are faid fometimes to be employed as brick- 
layers. The high wages of thofe workmen, 
therefore, are not fo much the recornpence of 
their fkill, as the compenfation for the incoh- 
ftancy of their employment. 

A HOUSE carpenter feems to exercife rather a 
nicer and more ingenious trade than a mafon. 
In moft places, however, for it is not univerfally 
fo, his day-wages are fomewhat lower. His em- 
ployment, though it depends much, does not 
depend fo entirely upon the occafidnal calls of 
his cuftomers ; and it is not liable to be inter- 
rupted by the weather. 

When the trades which generally afford con- 
ftant employment, happen in a particular place 
not to do fo, the wages of the workmen always 
rife a good deal above their ordinary proportion 
to thofe of common labour. In London almoll 
all journeymen artificers are liable to be called 
upon and difmiffed by their mafters from day to 
day, and from week to week, in the fame man- 
ner as day-labourers in other places. The loweft 
order of artificers, journeymen tayiors, accord- 
ingly, earn there half a crown a-day, though 
eighteen-pence may be reckoned the wages of 
common labour. In fmall towns and country- 
villages, the wages of journeymen tayiors fre- 
quently fcarce equal thofe of common labour; 
but in London they are often many weeks with- 
out employment, particularly during the fum- 
mer. 
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When the inconftancy of employment is com- 
bined with the hardfliip, difagreeablenefs and 
dirtinefs of the work, it fometimes raifes the 
w’ages of the moft common labour above tliofe 
of the moft fkilful artificers. A collier working 
by the piece is fuppofed, at Newcaftle, to earn 
commonly about double, and in many parts of 
Scotland about three times the wages of com- 
mon labour. His high wages arife altogether 
from the hardfhip, difagreeablenefs, and dirti- 
nefs of his work. His employment may, upon 
moft occafions, be as conftant as he pleafes. 
The coal-heavers in London exercife a trade 
which in hardfliip, dirtinefs, and difagrccable- 
nefs, almoft equals that of colliers j and from the 
unavoidable irregularity in the arrivals of coal- 
lhips, the employment of the greater part of 
them is neceflarily very inconftant. If colliers, 
therefore, commonly earn double and triple the 
wages of common Ubour, it ought not to feem 
unreafonable that coal-heavers fliould fometimes 
earn four and five times thofe wa.<?es. In the 

o 

enquiry made into their condition a few years 
ago, it was found that at the rate at which they 
were then paid, they could earn from fix to ten 
Ihillings a day. Six fliillings are about four 
times the wages of common labour in London, 
and in every particular trade, the loweft com- 
mon earnings may always be confidered as thofe 
of the far greater number. How extravagant 
foever thofe earnings m.iy appear, if they were 
more than fufficient to compenfate all the dif- 
agrceable circumftances of the bufinefs, there 

would' 
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B o K would foon be fo great a number of competitors 
as, in a trade which has no exclufive privilege* 
would quickly reduce them to a lov/tr rate. 

The conftancy or inconftancy of employment 
cannot aflect the ordinary profits of ftock in any 
particular trade. Whether the ftock is or is not 
conftantly employed depends, not upon the trade, 
but the trader. 

Fourthly, The wages of labour vary accord- 
ing to the fmall or great trull which muft be re- 
pofed in the workmen. 

The wages of goldfmiths and jewellers are 
every-where fupcrior to thofc of many other 
workmen, not only of equal, but of much fupe- 
rior ingenuity j on account of the precious ma- 
terials with which they are intrufted. 

We truft our health to the phyfician j our for- 
tune and fometimes our life and reputation to 
the lawyer and attorney. Such confidence could 
not fafely be repofcd in people of a very mean or 
low condition. Their reward muft be fuch, 
therefore, as may give them that rank in tlie fo- 
ciety which fo important a truft reqinres. The 
long tim.e and the great expence which muft be 
laid out in their education, when combined with 
this circumftance, neceftarily enhance ftill fur- 
ther the price of their labour. 

When a perfon employs only his own ftock in 
trade, there is no truft ; and the credit which he 
may get from other people, depends, not upon 
the nature of his trade, but upon their opinion 
of his fortune, probity, and prudence. The dif- 
ferent 
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ferent rates of profit, therefore, in the different ^ 
branches of trade, cannot arife from tlie differ- 
ent degrees of truft repofed in the traders. 

Fifthly, the wages of labour in different em- 
ployments vary according to the probability or 
improbability of fuccefs in them. 

The probability that any particular perfon 
lhall ever be qualified for the employment to 
which he is educated, is very different in differ- 
ent occupations. In the greater part of me- 
chanick trades, fuccefs is almoft certain j but 
very uncertain in the liberal profeffions. Put 
your fon apprentice to a Ihoemaker, tliere is 
little doubt of his learning to make a pair of 
Ihoes : But fend him to ftudy the law, it is at 
leaft twenty to one if ever he makes fuch profi- 
ciency as will enable him to live by the bufinefs. 

In a perfectly fair lottery, thofe who draw the 
prizes ought to gain all that is loft by thofe who 
draw the blanks. In * profeffion where twenty 
fail for one that fucceeds, that one ought to gain 
all that fhould have been gained by the unfuc- 
cefsful twenty. The counfellor at law who, per- 
haps, at near forty years of age, begins to make 
fomethiijg by his profeffion, ought to receive the 
retribution, not only of his own fo tedious and 
expenfive education, but of that of more than 
twenty others who are never likely to make any 
thing by it. How extravagant foever the fees of 
counfellors at law may fometimes' appear, their 
real retribution is never equal to this. Com- 
pute in any partioalar place, what is likely to be 
annually gained, and what is likely to be an- 
VoL. I. h4 nually 
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^ nually fpent, by ill the different workmen in any 
common trade, fuch as that of flioemakers or 
weavers, and you will find that the former fum 
will generally exceed the latter. But make the 
fame computation with regard to all the counfel- 
lors and ftudents of law, in all the different inns 
of court, and you will find that their annual 
gains bear but a very fmall proportion to their 
annual expence, even though you rate the former 
as high, and the latter as low, as can well be 
done. The lottery of the law, therefore, is very 
far from being a perfectly fair lottery ■, and that, 
as well as many other liberal and honourable 
profeflions, are, in point of pecuniary gain, evi- 
dently under-recompenced. 

Those profcfTions keep their level, however, 
with other occupations, and, notwithftanding 
thefe difcouragements, all the moft generous and 
liberal fpirits are eager to crowd into them. 
Two different caufes cofitribute to recommend 
them. Firft, the defire of the reputation which 
attends upon fuperior excellence in any of them ; 
and, fecondly, the natural confidence which 
every man has more or lefs, not only in his own 
abilities, but in his own good fortune, , 

To excel in any profefllon, in which but few 
arrive at mediocrity, is the moft decifive mark of 
what is called genius or fuperior talents. The 
publick admiration which attends upon fuch' dif- 
tinguifhed abilities, makes always a part of their 
reward j a greater 'or fmaller in proportion as it 
is higher or lower in degree.*^ It makes a con- 
•fiderable part of that reward in the profeflion of 

tshvfick ; 
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phyfick ; a ftill greater perhaps in that of Uw ; 
in poetry and phiiofophy it makes almoft .the 
whole. 

There are fome very agreeable and beautiful 
talents of which the poffeflion commands a cer- 
tain fort of adxTiiration ; .but of which the cxer- 
cife for the fake of gain is confidered, whether 
from reafon or prejudice, as a fort of publick 
proftitution. The pecuniary rccompence, there- 
fore, of thole who exercife them in .this manner, 
muft be fufficient, not only to pay for the time, 
labour, and cxpence of acquiring the talents, 
but for the diferedit which attends the employ- 
ment of them as the means of fubfiftence. The 
exorbitant rewards of players, opera -fingers, 
opera-dancers, &c. are founded upon thofe two 
principles 5 the rarity and beauty of the talents, 
and the diferedit of employing them in this 
manner. It feems abfurd at firft fight that we 
Ihould defpife their perfons, and yet reward their 
talents with the moft profufc liberality. While 
we do the one, however, we rauft of necelTity do 
the other. Should the publick opinion or pre- 
judice ever alter v/ith regard to fuch occupa- 
tions, their pecuniary rccompence would quickly 
diminilh. More people would apply to them, 
and the competition would quickly reduce the 
price of their labour. Such talents, though far 
from being common, are by no means fo rare as 
is imagined. Many people pofiefs them in great 
perfe&ion, who difdain to make this ufe of 
them ; and many more are capable of acquiring 

M 2 ' them. 
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^ them, if any thing could be made honourably by 
them. 

The over- weening conceit which the greater 
part of meh have of their own abilities, is an 
antient evil remarked by the philolbphers and 
moralifts of ail ages. Their abfurd prefumption 
in their own good fortune, has been lefs talcen 
notice of. It is, however, if poffible, ftill more 
univcrfal. There is no man living who, when 
in tolerable health and fpirits, has not fome fliare 
of' it. The chance of gain is by every man 
more or lefs over-valued, and the chance of lofs 
is by moft m<'n under-valued, and by fcarce any 
man, who is in tolerable health and fpirits, va- 
lued more than it is worth. 

That the chance of gain is naturally over- 
valued, we may learn from the univerfal fuccefs 
of lotteries. The world neither ever faw, nor 
ever will fee, a perfedly fair lottery or one in 
which the whole gain coanpenfated the whole 
lofs ; becaufe the undertaker could make nothing 
by it. In the Hate lotteries die tickets are really 
not worth the price which is paid by the original 
fubferibers, and yet commonly fell in the market 
for twenty, thirty, and fometimes forty per cent, 
advance. The vain hopo of gaining fome of the 
great prizes is the foie caufe of this demand. 
The fobereft people fcarce look upon it as a folly 
to pay a fmall fum for the chance of gaining ten 
or twenty thoufand pounds j though they know 
that even that fmall fum is perhaps twenty or 
or thirty per cent, more than the chance is 
worth. In a lottery in which no prize exceeded 
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twenty pounds, tliough in other refpedls it ap- 
proached much nearer to a perfedly fair one 
than the common ftate lotteries, there would not 
be the fame denaand for tickets. In order to 
have a better chance for fome of the great, prizes, 
Ibme people purchafe feveral tickets, and others, 
finall fliares in a ftill greater number. Tlicre is 
not, however, a more certain propofition in ma- 
thematicks, than that the more tickets you ad- 
venture upon,' the more likely you arc to be a 
loier. Adventure upon all the tickets in the 
lottery, and you lofe for certain ; and the greater 
the number of your tickets the nearer you ap- 
proach to this certainty. 

That the chance of lofs is frequently under- 
valued, and fcarce ever valued more than it is 
worth, we may learn from the very moderate 
profit of infurers. In order to make infurance, 
cither from fire or fea-rilk, a trade at all, the 
common premium imTft be fufficient to compen- 
fate 'the common Ioffes, to pay the expence of 
management, and to afford fuch a profit as 
might have been drawn from an equal capital 
employed in any common trade. The perfon 
who pays no more than this, evidently pays no 
• more than the real value of the rifle, or the low- 
eft price at which he can reafonably expedt to 
infure it. But though many people have made 
a little money by infurance, very few have made 
a great fortune ■, and from this confideration 
alone, it feems evident enough, that the ordinary 
balance of profit and lofs is not miOre advan- 
tageous in this, than in other conamon trades by 
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which fo many people make fortunes. Mode- 
rate, however, as the premium of infurance com- 
monly is, many people defpife the rilk too much 
to care to' pay it. Taking the whole kingdom 
at all average, nineteen houfes in twenty, or 
rather perhaps ninety-nine in a hundred, are not 
infured from fire. Sea rifit is more alarming to 
the greater part of people, and the proportion’ 
of fiiips infured to thofe not infured is much 
greater. Many fail, however, at all feafons, and 
even in time of war, without any infurance. This 
may fomciimcs perhaps be done v/ithout any im- 
prudence. When a great company, or even a great 
merchant, has twenty or thirty Hiips at fea, they 
may, as it w'ere, infiire one another. The pre- 
liiium laved upon them all, may more than com- 
penfate fiich loifes as they are likely to meet 
with in the common courfe of chances. The 
negled't of infurance upon fhipping, however, 
in the fame manner as ur^on houfes, is, in moft 
cafes, the eftedt of no fuch nice calculation, but 
of mere thoughtlefs raihneJs and prefumptuous 
contempt of the rifk. 

The contempt of rif!-: and the prefumptuous 
hope of fuccei's, are in no period of life more 
active than at the age at which young people 
chufe their profeffions. How little the fear of 
misfortune is then capable of balancing the hope 
of good luck, appears ftill more evidently in the 
readinefs of the common people to enlift as 
foidiers, or to goto lea, than in the eagernefs of 
tliofe of better fafhion to enter into what are 
called the liberal profeffions. 


What 
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What a common foldier may lofe is obvious ^ 
enough. Without regarding the danger, how- 
ever, young volunteers never cnlift fo readily as 
at the beginning of a new war; and though they, 
have fcarce any chance of preferment, they figure 
to themfelves, in their youthful fancies, a thour 
fand occafions of acquiring honour and dillincr 
tion which never occur, Thefe romantick hopes 
make the whole price of their blood. Their pay 
is Icfs than that of common labourers, and in 
actual fervice their fatigu.es are much greater. 

T HE lottery of the fea is not altogether fo dif- 
advantageous as that of the army. The fon of 
a creditable labourer or artificer may frequently 
go to fea with his father’s confcnt; but if he 
.enlifts as a foldier, it is always without it. Other 
people fee fome chance of his making fomething 
by the one trade: nobody but himfelf fees any 
of his making any thing by the other. The 
great admiral is lefs, the objeft of publick ad- 
miration than the great general, and the higheft 
fuccefs in the fea fervice promifes a lefs brilliant 
fortune and reputation than equal fuccefs in the 
land. The fame difference runs through all the 
inferior degrees of preferment in both. By the 
rules of precedency a captain in the navy ranks 
with a colonel in the army: but he does not rank 
with him in the common eftimation. As the 
great prizes in the lottery are lefs, the fmaller 
ones muft be more numerous. Common failors, 
therefore, more frequently get fome fortune and 
preferment than common foldiers ; and the hope 
of thofc prizes is what principally recommends 
M 4 the 
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^ ^ 1 ? ^ the trade. Though, their {kill and dexterity arc 
much fuperior to that of almoft any artificers, 
ana though their whole life is one continual 
feene of hardlhip and danger, yet for all this 
dexterity and (kill, for all thofe hardlhips and 
dangers, w'hilc they remain in the condition of 
common failors, they receive fcarce any other 
recompcnce but the pleafure of exercifing the 
one and of furmounting the other. Their wages 
are not greater than thofe of common labourers 
at the port which regulates the rate of feamens 
wages. As they are continually going from port 
to port, the monthly pay of thofe who fail from 
all the different ports of. Great Britain, is more 
nearly upon a level than that of any othcr 
workmen in thofe different places ; and the rate 
of the port to and from which the greateft num- 
ber fail, that is the port of London, regulates 
that of all the reft. At London the wages of 
the m'eater part of the different clafies of work- 
men are about double thofe, of the fame clalfes, 
at Edinburgh. But the failors who fail from the 
port of London feldom earn above three or four 
{hillings a month more than thofe who fail from 
the port of Leith, and the difference is fre- 
quently not fo great. In time of peace, 'and in 
the mercliant fervice, the London price is from 
a guinea to about feven-and-twenty {hillings the 
calendar month. A common labourer in Lon- 
don, at the rate of nine or ten {hillings a week, 
may earn in the calendar month from forty to 
five-and-forty Hiillings. The failor, indeed, 
over and above his pay, is fupplied with provi- 
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fions. Their value, however, may not perhaps ^ **• 

always exceed the diftcrcnce between his pay 
and that of the common labourer ; and though 
it fometimes fliould, the exCefs will not be clear 
gain to the failor, becaufe he cannot ftiare it 
with his wife and family, whom he mull; maintain 
out of his wages at home. 

The dangers and hair-breadth efcapes of a life 
of adventures, inftead of dilheartening young 
people, feem frequently to recommend a trade 
to them. A tender mother, among the inferior 
ranks of people, is often afraid to fend her fon 
to fchool at a fea-port town, left the fight of 
the {hips and the convcrfation and adventures of 
the failors (hould entice him to go to fca. The 
diftant profpeft of hazards, from which we can 
hope to extricate ourfclves by courage and ad» 
drefs, is not difagreeable to us, and does not 
raife the w'ages of labour in any employment. 

It is otherwife with thofe in which courage and 
addrefs can be of no avail. ’ In trades which are 
known to be very unwholefome, the wages of 
labour are always remarkably high. Unwhole- 
fomenefs is a ipecies of difagrecablencfs, and 
its effedts upon the wages of labour are to be 
_ ranked under that general head. 

In all the different emplo3mients of ftock, the 
ordinary rate of profit varies more or lefs with 
the certainty or uncertainty of the returns. Thefc 
are in general lefs uncertain in the inland than in 
the foreign trade, and in forne branches of fo- 
reign trade than in others j in the trade to North 
America, for example, than in that to Jamaica. 

The 
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The ordinary rate of profit always rifes more or 
lefs with the rifle. It does not, however, feem 
to rife in fjroportion to it, or fo as to compenfate 
it compleatly. Bankruptcies are moil frequent 
in tlie moil: hazardous trades. The molt hazard- 
ous of all trades, that of a fmuggler, though 
when the adventure fucceeds it is likewife the 
moft profitable, is the infallible road to bank- 
ruptcy. The prefumptuous hope of fuccefs feems 
to act here as upon all other occafions, and to 
entice fo many adventurers into thofe hazardous 
trades, that their competition reduces the profit 
below what is fufficient to compenfate the rifle. 
To compenfate it compleatly, the common re- 
turns ought, over and above the ordinary profits 
of flock, not only to make up for all occafional 
Ioffes, but to afford a furpius profit to the ad- 
venturers of the fame nature with the profit of 
infurers. But if the common returns were fuf- 
ficient for all this, bankruptcies would not be 
more frequent in thefe tlian in other trades. 

Of the five circumftances, therefore, which 
vary the wages of labour, two only aflFedl the 
]3ronts of flock; the agreeablenefs or difagree- 
ablenefs of the bufmefs, and the rifle or fecurity 
with which it is attended. In point of agree- 
ablenefs or difagreeabienefs, there is little or no 
difference in th.e far greater part of the different 
employments of flock; but a great deal in thofe 
of labour; and the ordinary profit of flock, 
though' it rifes with the rifk, docs not always 
idem to rife in proportion to it. It fhould fol- 
low- from ail this, that, in the fame fociety or- 
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neighbourhood, the average and ordinary rates ^ **■ 

of profit in the different employnaents of ftock 
ihould be more nearly upon a level than the 
pecuniary wages of the different forts of labour. 

They are fo accordingly. The difference be- 
tween the earnings of a common labourer and 
thofe of a well employed lawyer or phyfician, is 
evidently much greater, than that, between the 
ordinary profits in any two different branches of 
trade. The apparent difference, befides, in the 
profits of different trades, is generally a decep- 
tion arifing from our not alv/ays diftinguifning 
what ought to be confidered as wages, from what 
ought to be confidered as profit. 

Apothecariks profit is become a bye-word, 
denoting fomething uncommonly extravagant. 

This great apparent profit, however, is fre- 
quently no more than the reafonable wages of 
labour. The fl-iill of an apothecary is a much 
nicer and more delicate matter th.an that of any 
artificer whatever; and the trtift which is repofed 
in him is of much greater importance. He is 
the phyfician of the poor in all cafes, and of the 
rich when the diftrefs or danger is not very great. 

His reward, therefore, ought to be fuitable to 
his fkill and his truft, and it arifes generally 
from the price at which he fells his drugs. But 
the whole drugs •which the befi employed apo- 
thecary, in a large market town, w^ill fell in a 
year, may not perhaps coft him above thirty or 
forty pounds. Though he Ihould fell them, 
therefore, for three or four hundred, or at a 
thoufand per cent, profit, this may frequently be 

no 
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* ^ ® K no more than rhe reafonable M'ages of his labour 
charged, in the only way in which he can charge 
them, upon the price of !\is drugs. The greater 
part of the apparent profit is real wages difguifed 
in the garb of profit. 

In a fmall fca-port town, a little grocer will 
make forty or fifty per cent, upon a flock of a 
Angle hundred pounds, while a confiderable 
wholefale merchant in the fame place will fcarce 
make eight or ten per cent, upon a flock of ten 
thoufand. The trade of the grocer may be ne- 
cefTary for the convenicncy of the inhabitants, 
and the narrowmefs of the market may not admit 
the employment of a larger capital in the bufi- 
nefs. The man, liowever, mufl not only live 
by his trade, but live by it fuitably to the quali- 
fications which it requires. Befidcs pofTefling a 
little capital, he mull be able tp read, write^ and 
account, and mull be a tolerable judge too of, 
perhaps, fifty or fixty difieVent forts of goods, 
their prices, qualities, and the markets where 
they are to be had cheapcfl. He mufl have all 
the knowledge, in fhort, tliat is neceffary for a 
great merchant, which nothing hinders him from 
becoming but the want of a furficient capital. 
Thirty or forty pounds a year cannot be con- 
fidcred as too great a rccompence for the labour 
of a perfon lb accomplifhed. Deduct tJiis from 
the fecmingly great profits of ids capital, and little 
more will remain, perhaps, than the ordinary 
profits of flock. The greater part of the ap- 
]>arcnt profit is, in this cafe too, real wi^ges. 

Ths 
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The difference between the apparent profit of ^ 
the retail and that of the whokfale trade, is much 
lefs in the capital than in fmall towns and couht 
try villages. Where ten thoufand pounds can 
be employed in the grocery trade, the wages of 
the grocer’s labour make but a very trifling addi- 
tion to the real profits of fo great a flock. The 
apparent profits of the wealthy retailer, there- 
fore, are there more nearly upon a level with 
thofe of the wholcfulc merchant. It is upon this 
account that goods fold by retail are generally 
as cheap and frequently much cheaper in the 
capital than in fmall towms and country villages. 
Grocery goods, for example, are generally much 
cheaper j bread and butcher’s meat frequently 
as cheap. It cofts no more to bring grocery 
goods to the great town than to the country 
village; but it cofts a great deal more to bring 
corn and cattle, as the greater part of them 
muft be brought from a much greater diftance. 
The prime coll of grocery goods, therefore, be- 
ing the fame in both places, they are cheapeft 
where the leaft profit is charged upon them. 
The prime coft of bread and butcher’s-meat is 
greater in the great town than in the country 
village j* and though the profit is Icfs, therefore, 
they are not always cheaper there, but often 
equally cheap. In fuch articles as bread and 
butcher’s meat, the fame caufe, which dimi- 
nifhes apparent profit, increafes prime coft. The 
extent of the market, by giving employmei\t to 
greater flocks, diminifties apparent profit; but 
by requiring fupplies from a greater diftance, it 

increafes 
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B oo K inojcafes prime coft. This diminution of the 
one and increafe of the other feem, in moft cafes, 
nearly to counter- balance one another ; which is 
probably the reafon that, though the prices of 
corn and cattle are commonly very different in 
different parts of the kingdom, thofe of bread 
and butcher’s-meat are generally very nearly the 
fame through the greater part of it. 

Though the profits of ftock both in the 
wholefale and retail trade are generally lefs in 
the capital than in fmall towns and country vil- 
lages, yet great fortunes are frequently acquired 
from fmall beginnings in the former, and fcarce 
ever in the latter. In fmall towns and country 
villages, on account of the narrownefs of the 
market, trade cannot always be extended as 
ftock extends. In fuch places, therefore, though 
the rate of a particular perfon’s profits may be 
very high, the fum or amount of them can never 
be very great, nor confequently that of his annual 
accumulation. In great towns, on the contrary, 
trade can be extended as ftock increafes, and the 
credit of a frugal and thriving man increafes much 
faftcr than his ftock. His trade is extended in 
proportion to the amount of both, and thj? fum or 
amount of his profits is in proportion to the extent 
of his trade, and his annual accumulation in pro- 
portion to the amount of his profits. It feldom 
happens, however, that great fortunes arc made 
even in great towns by any one regular, eftablifii- 
cd, and well-known branch of bufinefs, but in 
confequence of a long life of induftry, frugality, 
and attention. Sudden fortunes, indeed, are fome- 

times 
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made in fuch places by what is called the ^ 
trade of fpeculation. The fpcculative i-nerchant cx- 
ercifcs no one regular, eftabiifhcd, or well-known 
branch of bufinefs. He is a corn merchant this 
year, and a wine merchant the next, and a fugar, 
tobacco, dr tea merchant the year after. He enters 
intocvery trade when he forefees that it is likely to 
be more than commonly profitable, and he quits 
it when he forefees that its profits are likely to 
return to the level of other trades. His profits 
and Ioffes, therefore, can bear no regular pro- 
portion to thofe of any one eftablifhed and well- 
known branch of bufinefs. A bold adventurer 
may fometimes acquire a confidcrable fortune by 
two or three fuccefsful fpeculations i but it is 
juft as likely to lofe one by two or three un- 
fuccefsful ones. This trade can be carried on 
no where but in great towns. It is only in 
places of the* moft extenfive commerce and cor- 
refpondence thdt th^ intelligence requifite for it 
can be had. 

The five circumftances above mentioned, 
though they occafion confiderablc inequalities in 
the wages of labour and profits of ftock, occafion 
iwne in the whole of the advantages and difad- 
vantages, real or imaginary, of the different em- 
ployments of either. The nature of thofe cir- 
cumftanccs is fuch, that they make up for afmali 
pecuniary gain in fome, and counter- balance a 
great one in others. 

In order, -however, that this equality may 
cake place in the whole, of their advantages or 
difadvaritages, three things are requifite even 
5 where 
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and the wages of labour in thofc two different c 
places, are faid to be fuitable to this difference in 
the nature of their manufaftures. 

The eftablilhmcnt of any new manufa<fttBti^ 
of any new branch of commerce, or of any new 
practice in agriculture, is always a fpeculation, 
from which the projeftor proiftifcs himfelf extm* 
ordinary profits. Thcfe profits fometimes are 
very great, and fometimes, more frequently, 
perhaps, they are quite otherwife ■, but in general 
they bear no regular proportion to thofe of other 
old trades in the neighbourhood. If the projedt 
fucceeds, they are commonly at firft very high. 
When the trade or pradlice becomes thoroughly 
eftablilhed and well known, the competition re- 
duces them to the level of other trades. 

Secondly, this equality in the whole of the 
advantages and difadvantages of the different 
employments of labour and ftock, can take place 
only in the ordinary, or what may be called the 
natural ftate of thofe employments. 

The demand for almoft every different Ipecies 
of labour, is fometimes greater and fometimes 
lei's than ufual. In the one cafe the advantages 
of tlie employment rife above, in the other they 
fall^elow the common level. The demand for 
country labour is greater at hay-time and harveft, 
than during the greater part of the year; and 
wages rife with the demand. In time of -wu", 
when forty or fifty thoufand failors are forcfi<J 
from the merchant fervice into that of the king, 
the demand for failors to merchant Ihips nocef- 
farily rifes with their fcarcitf, and their w'agcs 
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B 0^0 K upon fuch pccafions commonly rife from a guinea 
and feven-ahd-tWenty Ihillings, to forty Ihillmgs 
and three pounds a month. In a decaying ma- 
hufadturcj on the contrary, many workmen, ra- 
ther than quit their old trade, are contented 
with fmaller wages than would otherwife be fuit- 
abieho the nature of their employment. 

The profits of ftock vary with the price of 
the commodities in which it is employed. As 
the price of any commodity rifes above the ordi- 
nary or average rate, the profits of at leaft fome 
pa'rt'of the ftock that is employed in bringing it 
to market, rife above their proper level, and as 
it falls they fink below it. All commodities are 
more or lefs liable to variations of price, but 
fome are much more fo than others. In all 
commodities which are produced by human in- 
duftry, the quantity of induftry annually em- 
ployed is necefiarily regulated by the annual de- 
mand, in fuch a manner that the average annual 
produce may, as nearly as poflible, be equal to 
the average annual confi’mption. In fome em- 
ployments, it has already been obferved, the 
lame quantity of induftry will always produce 
the fame, or very nearly the fame quantity of 
commodities. In the linen or woollen manu- 
faftiires, for example, the fame number of hands 
will annually work up very nearly the fame 
quantity of linen and woollen cloth. The varia- 
^ns in-the market price of fuch commodhiesy 
therefore, can arife only from fome accidental 
variation in the demand. A publick mourning 
raifes the price of black cloth. But as the demand 

for 
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for moft forts of plain linen and woollen cloth is ^ 
pretty uniform, fo is likewife the price. But 
there are other employments in which the 
fime quantity of induftry will not always pro- 
duce the fame quantity of commodities. The 
fame quantity of induftry, for example, will, in 
different years, prbduce very different quantities 
of corn, wine, hops, fugar, tobacco, &c. The 
price of fuch commodities, therefore, varies not 
only with the variations of demand, but with the 
much greater and more frequent variations of 
quantity, and is confequcntly extremely fluctuat- 
ing. But the profit of fomc of the dealers muft 
neceffarily fiudtuate with the price of the com- 
modities. The operations of the fpeculative 
merchant are principally employed about fuch 
commodities. He endeavours to buy them up 
when he forefees that their price is likely to rife, 
and to fell them when it is likely to fall. 

Thirdly, This equality in the W'hole of the 
advantages and difadvantages of the different 
employments of labour and ftock, can take place 
only in fuch as are the foie or principal employ- 
ments of thofe who occupy them. 

Yy^HErf a perfon derives his fubfiftence from 
dne employment, which does not occupy the 
greater part of his time; in die intervals of his 
leifure he is often willing to work at another for 
lefs wages than would odierwiie fuit the nature of 
the employment. 

There ftill fubfifts in many parts of Scotland 
a fet of people called Cotters or Cottagers, 
though they were more frequent fome years ago 
N 2 tiian 
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® ^ than they are now* They are a fort of out- 

fervants of the landlords and farmers. The 
ufual reward which they receive from their 
mailers is a hoiife, a fmall garden for pot-herbs, 
as much grafs as will feed a cow, and, perhaps, 
an acre or two of bad arable land. When their 
mailer has occafion for their labour, he gives 
them, befides, two pecks of oatmeal a week, 
worth about fixtecn-pence fterling. During a 
great part of the year he has little or no occafion 
for tlicir labour, and tire cultivation of their own 
little poflclBon is not fufficient to occupy the 
time which is left at their own difpofal. When 
fuch occupiers were more numerous than they 
are at preiVnr, they are laid to have been willing 
to give their I'pare time for a very fmall recom- 
pence to any body, and to have wrought for lefs 
w'ages than other labourers. In antient times 
tlujy kem m Jigve been common all over Eu- 
rope. In countries ill cultivated and Vorfe in- 
habited, the gre.at;er p^rt of landlords and farm- 
ers could not otherv.'ife provide themfelves with 
tlie extraordinary nuntber of hands, which coun- 
U;y labour requires, at .certain feafons. The 
daily or weekly, rccympence which fuch labour- 
ers occafionaliy received .from their mailers, was 
evidently not the.. whole price of their labour, 
'fheir fmall tenement made a confiderahle part 
of it. This daily or weekly recbrnpence, how- 
ever, feems ty,hg,ve been confidefed as the whole 
of it, by inany writers who have coIle6led the 
prices of labour and provifions in antient times, 
nnd who have taken pleafure in reprefenting 
both as wonderfulTy low. 


The 
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The produce of fuch labour comes frequently ^ 
cheaper to market than would otherwife be fult- 
able to its nature. Stockings in rriany parts .of 
Scotland are knit much cheaper than they:„Can 
any -where be wrought upon the loom. They are 
the work of fervants and labourers, who derive 
the principal part of their fubfiftence from fome 
other employment. More than a thoufand pair 
of Shetland ftockings are annually imported into 
Leith, of which the price is from fiverpence to 
feven-pencc a pair. At Learwick, the fmall ca- 
pital of the Shetland iQands, ten-pence a day, I 
have been affured, is a common price of com- 
mon labour. In the fame iflands they knit 
worfted ftockings to the valtie of a guinea a pair 
and upwards. 

The fpinning of linen yarn is carried on in 
Scotland nearly in the fame way as the knitting 
of ftockings, by fervants who are chiefly hired 
for other purpofes. They earn but a very fcanty 
fubfiftence, who enSeavouf to get their whole 
livelihood by either of thofc trades. In moft 
parts of Scotland Ihe is a good Ipinner who can 
earn twenty pence a week. 

In opulent countries the market is generally 
”ld extenfive, that any one trade is fufficient to 
employ the whole labour and ftock of thofe who 
occupy it. Inftances of people’s living by one 
employment, and at the fame time deriving fome 
little advantage from another, occur chiefly in 
poor countries. The following inftance, howr 
ever, of fomething of the fame kind is to be 
found in the capit;xl of a very rich one. Tl.cre 
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is no city in Europe, I believe, in which houfe- 
rent is dearer than in London, and yet I know 
no capital in which a fnrnilhed apartment can be 
hired fo cheap. Lodging is not only much 
cheaper in London than in Paris ; it is much 
cheaper than in Edinburgh of the fame degree 
of goodnefs ; and v/hat may feem extraordinary, 
the dearnefs of houfe-rent is the caufe of the 
cheapnefs of lodging. The dearnefs of houfe- 
rent in London arifes, not only from thofe caufes 
which render it dear in all great capitals, the 
dearnefs of labour, the dearnefs of all the ma- 
terials of building, which muft generally be 
brought from a great diftance, and above all the 
dearnefs of ground-rent, every landlord afling 
the part of a monopolift, and frequently exafting 
a higher rent for a fingle acre of bad land in 
a town, than can be had for a hundred of the 
beft in the country ; but it arifes in part from 
the peculiar manners and cuftoms of the people, 
which oblige every mafter 'of a family to hire a 
whole houfe from tqp to 'bottom. A dwelling- 
houfe in England means every thing that is con- 
tained under the fame roof. In France, Scot- 
land, and many other parts of Europe, it fre- 
quently means no more than a fingle ftoiy. ‘A 
tradefman in Lonclqn is obliged to hire a whole 
houfe in that part of the town where his cuftomr 
ers live. His {hop is upon the ground-floor, 
and he and his family fleep in the garret ; and 
he endeavours to pay a part of his houfe-rent by 
letting the two middle ftories to lodgers. He 
expedls to maintain his fwiiily by his trade, and 

not 
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not by his lodgers. Whereas, at Paris and 
Edinburgh, the people who let lodgings, hare 
commonly no other means of fubfiftence j and 
the price of the lodging muft j)ay, not onlythe 
rent of the houfe, but the whole expence of tbfe 
family. 


P A R T IL 

Inequalities occafioned ly the Policy of Europe, 

g U C H are the inequalities in the whole of 

the advantages and difadvantages of the dif- 
ferent employments of labour and flock, which 
the defedl of any of the three requifites above- 
mentioned muft occafion, even where there is 
the mod perfefl liberty. But the policy of Eu- 
rope, by not leaving things at perfe£l liberty, 
occafions other inequalities of much greater im- 
portance. ^ 

It does this chiefly in the three following 
ways. Firft, by reftraining the competition in 
fome employments to a fmailer number than 
would otherwife be difpofed to enter into them ; 
_fhcondly, by increafing it in others beyond wliat 
h naturally would be ; and, thirdly, by obftrud:- 
ing the free circulation of labour and ftock, 
both from employment to employment and from 
place to place. 

First, The policy of Europe occafions a very 
important inequality in the whole of the advan- 
tages and difadvantages of the different employ- 
ments of labour and ftock, by reftraining the 
N 4 competition 
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con^tition ia ibmc employments to a finalicr 
th^ alight otherwife be difpofed to en- 
ter into thou. 

Th£ cxclufivc privileges of corporations are 
'die principal means: it makes ufe of for this pur- 
pofe. 

Tut exclufive privilege of an incorporated 
trade neceflarily leftrains the competition, in the 
town where it is eftablilhed, to thofe who are 
free of the trade. To have ferved an appren- 
ticefliip in the town, under a matter properly 
qualified, is commonly the necelTary: requifite for 
obtaining this freedom. The bye-laws of thp 
corporation regulate: fometimes the number of 
apprentices which any matter is alioWed to have, 
and almoft always the number of \ytears which 
each apprentice is obliged to ferve.i sThe 
tion of both regulations is to reftraivt dhe 
tlon to a mudi fmallcr numbetoiishah might 
othciwife be dilpofed'^’-to enter raw i the: trade; ' 
The Jimitation of the numbea ofi^pprentices re-i 
ftrains it dire£t]7'. :;i:fi:lang '.tafmjof apprentare:-; ' 
fiiip reftrains it TnorpbaridirfedlSy, ^biit ;as'. effec-*" 
tually, by increafiagiihe cxpencetif education-.' ■ 

Ik Sheffield no matter ' Sutler' can'- ffiavejiTiqrft' 
than one apprentice iat-a limCi ■by'a-b3^-layvof ■ 
the corporation. Itii Norfolk and 
matter weaver can have -more than 
ticcs, under pain csf forfeiting^ ttve^pounds- a 
month to the, king. , .NB .TOaiftcr.rhai{ter;;(£an'hay!e 
more than :two apprcncices. any-whiere in Eng- 
land, tor in the Englifti, plantations, )iinder pshi 
of forfeiting five pounds, a month,; balf;'tto< ,the 

king. 



Seven years feem anciently to have been,.. all 
over Europe, the ufual term eftablilhed for the 
duration of apprenticeftxips in the greater part of 
incorporated trades. All fuch incorporations 
were antienfly called univerfities ; which indeed 
js the proper J_<atin name for any incorporation 
whatever. The univerfity of fmiths, the uni- 
verfity of taylprs, See. are expreflions which we 
commordy meej: with in the old charters of an- 
tient towns. Whei^ thp^ pmicular incorpora- 
tions which are now peculiarly called univer- 
fities were firft eftabliflied, the term of years 
which it was neceffary to ftudy, in order to ob- 
tain thp degree of matter of arts, appears evi- 
. dently to have been copied from the term of 
apprenticeftiip in common trades, of which the 
incorporations, were much more antient. As to . 
have wrought . feven years- under, a matter pro- ^ 
pcrly.qnalifiedi, was nficeffafy, in order to intitle 
any.perfon to become a raa£ter,:^a^ to 
felfapprcotices in a contmoh trade j.i fo to 
ftcjdied feven ycar|i under q mailer > 

; ■ ■ liBedjf 
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B 0^0 K Jified, was neceflary to entitle him to become b 
matter, teacher, or doftor (words antiently fyno- 
nimous) ih the liberal arts, and to have fcholars 
or apprentices (words likewife originally fyno- 
■nimoiis) to ttudy under him. 

By the 5th of Elizabeth, commonly called the 
Statute of Apprenticefliip, it was enatted, that 
‘no perlbn Ihould for the future exercife rary trade, 
craft, or myftery at that time excrcifed in Eng- 
land, unlefs he had previoufly ferved to it an 
apprenticefhip of feven years at Icaft ; and what 
■before had been the bye-law of many particular 
porporations, became in England the genera! 
and publick law of all trades carried on in mar- 
ket towns. For though the words of the ttatute 
are very general, and feem plainly to include the 
whole kingdom, by interpretation its operation 
'has been limite4 to market towns, it having 
been held that in country villages a perfon may 
exercife feveral different trades, though he has 
not ferved a feven years ajtprenticefliip to each, 
they being neceffary for the convertiency of the 
inhabitants, and thfe number of people fre- 
quently not being fufficient to fupply each with 
a particular fett of hands. , 

By a ttrift interpretation of the words too the. 
operation of this ttatute has been limited to thofe 
trades which were eftablittied in England before 
the 5th of Elizabeth, and has never been ex- 
tended to fuch as have been introduced fince 
that time. This limitation has given occafion 
to feveral dittinftions which, confidered as rules 
of police, appear as foolilh as can- well be ima- 
gined. 
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giaed. It has been adjudged, for example, that ^ 
a coach-maker can neither himfelf make nor 
employ journeymen to make his coach-wheels, 
but mull buy them of a mafter wheel-wright j 
this latter trade having been exercifed in Eng- 
land before the 5 th of Elizabeth. But a wheel- 
wright, though he has never ferved an appreh- 
ticefcip to a coach-maker, may either himfelf 
make or employ journeymen to make coaches ; 
the .trade of a coach-maker not being wkhin dte 
flatute, becaufe npt exercifed in England at the 
time when it was made. The manufaftures of 
Manchefter, Birmingham, and Wolverhampton, 
are many of them, upon this account, not within 
tiie llalute j not having been exerciled in Eng- 
land before the 5th of Elizabeth. 

In France, the duration of apprenticefnips is 
different in different towns and in dift'erent 
trades. In Paris, five years is the term required 
in a great number ; l^t before any perfon can be 
qualified to exercif/ the trade as a mafter, he 
niuft, in many of them, ferve five years more as 
a journeyman. During this latter term he is 
called the companion of his mi^fter, and the term 
itfelf is^callcd his companionfliip. 

_ In Scotland- there is no general law which re- 
gulates univerfaily die duration of apprcntice- 
fliips. The term is different in different corpo- 
ptions. Where it is long, a part of it may 
generally be redeemed by paying a fmall fine. 

In nwtt towns too a very fmall fine is fufficient 
to purchafe the freedom of any corporation. The 
weavers of linen and hempen cloth, the princip.sl 

manuiiidlures 
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BOOK minufafturcs of the country,’ as, jwcU as other 
artificers fubfervient to them,; wheel-makers, reel- 
makers, &c. may cxercife their tra4cs in any town 
corporate without paying any fine. . .In ^1 towns 
corpofate all perfons are free to .fell .butcher 's- 
meat upon any lawful day of the week. Three 
years is in Scotland a common term of appren- 
ticelhip, even in fome very nice trades ; and-in 
general I know of no country in Europe in 
which corporation laws are fo little oppreliive. 

The property which every man has in his own 
labour, as it is the original foundation of all 
other property, lb it is the moft facred and in- 
violable. The patrimony of a poor man lies in 
the ftrength and -dexterity of his hands j and to 
hinder him from employing this ftrength and 
dexterity in what manner he thinks proper with- 
out injury to his neighbour, is a plain violation 
of this moft facred property. It is a manifeft 
encroachment upon the liberty both of the 
workman, and of thofe ■ wK,o might be difpofed 
to employ him. ■ As it hinders the one from 
working at what he thinks properi fo. it hinders 
the others from employing whom . they think 
proper.' To jud^ wiietlier lie is. fit to be em- 
ployed, may furely bottufted to ishe diferetion of, 
the employers whofe intcreft it fo much con- 
cerns; The • aSe€led - anxiety . of the law-giver 
left they ftiould employ jui; improper, perfon, is 
evidently as impertinent, as it is-oppi-effiye. 

■ The inftitution of long apf^enticelhips cam give 
noft^urity that infufeuent :^Orkman![hip Ihall not 
frequently be expofcd to p,ublick-f4l9.»; When this 
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is don? it is generally the efFeft of fraud, and 
not of inability j and the iongcft apprenticelhip 
can give no fecurity againft ffaud. Quite dif- 
ferent regulations are neceffary to prevent this 
abufe. The^fterling mark upon plate, and the 
ftamps upon linen and woollen cloth, give the 
purchafer much greater fecurity than any ftatutc 
of apprenticcihip. He genially looks at thefe, 
but never thinks it worth while to enquire whe- 
ther the'- workman had ferved a feven years ap- 
"prenticelhip. 

The. inftitution of -loHg apprenticelhips has 
ho leadency. to fonn young people to induftry. 
A journeyman- who works- by the piece is likely 
to be induftrious, becaufc he derives a benefit 
■ from every exertion of his induftry. An ap- 
prentice is likely to be idle, and almoft always 
is fo, bccaufe he has no immediate intereft to be 
' btherwife. Ih the inferior employments, the 
fweets of labour confift altogether in the recom- 
pence of labour. /They who are fooneft in a 
condition to enjqy the fweets of it, are likely 
fooneft to concave a relifli for it, and to acquire 
the early habit of induftry. A young man na- 
^tqrallj- conceives an averfion to labour, when 
for a long time he receives no benefit from it. 
The boys who are put out apprentice.? from 
publick charities are generally bound for more 
than the ufual number of years, and they gene- 
rally turn out very idle and worthlefs. 

AppRENTiciSHtfs were altogether unknown 
to the anfients. • The reciprocal duties of maftcr 
and apprentice make a confiderable article in 

every 
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every modern code. The Roman law is per- 
feftly filent with regard to them. I know no 
Greek Or Latin word (I might venture, I be- 
lieve, to affert that there is none) which ex- 
prelTes the idea we now annex to the word Ap- 
prentice, a fervant bound to work at a particular 
trade for the benefit of a matter, during a term 
of years, upon condition that the matter fliall 
teach him that trade. 

Long apprenticeflrips afe altogether unnecef- 
fary. The arts, which are much fuperior to 
common trades, fuch as thofe of making clocks 
and watches, contain no fuch myftery as to re- 
quire a long courfe of inttruflio-n. The firft 
invention of fuch beautiful machines, indeed, 
and even that of fome of the inftniments em- 
ployed in making them, mutt, no doubt, have 
been the work of deep thought and long time, 
and may juftiy be confidered as among the hap- 
pieft efforts of human ingenuity. But when 
both have been fairly invented and are well tin-> 
derftood, to explain to any young man^ in the 
complcateft manner, how to ajfply the inftru- 
ments and how to conftruft the machines, can- 
not well require more than the leflbns of a few. 
weeks ; perhaps thofc of a few days might be 
fuificient. In the common mechanick trades, 
thofe of a few days might certainly be fufficient. 
The dexterity of hand, indeed, even in common 
trades, canrjot be acquired without much prac- 
tice and experience. But a young man would 
praclifcwith much more diligence and attention, 
if from the beginning he wrought as a journey* 
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man, being paid in proportion to the little wofk ^ 
Which he could execute, and paying in his turn 
for the materials which he might fometimcs fpoil 
through awkwardnefs and inexperience. His 
edutation would generally in this way be mbre 
elFedlual, and always lefs tedious and expenfive. 
The mader, indeed, would be a lofer. He 
would lofe all the wages of the apprentice, which 
he now faves, for feven years together. In the 
end, perhaps, the apprentice himfelf would be a 
lofer. In a trade fo eafily learnt he w'ould have; 
mor? competitors, and his wages, when he came 
to be a compleat workman, would be much lefs 
than at prefent. The fame incrcafe of competi- 
tion would reduce the profits of the mafters as 
tvell as the wages of the workmen. The trades, 
the crafts, the myfteries, would all be lofers. 
But the publick would be a gainer, the w'ork of 
all artihetrs coming in this way much cheaper 
to market. ^ 

It is to prevent/this reduftion of price, and 
confequently of wages and profit, by reftraining 
that free compe^ion which would moft certainly 
occafion it, thait all corporations, and the greater. 
paj;t of corporation laws, have been eftablifhed. 
In order to ereft a corporation, no other autho- 
rity in antient times was requifite in many parts 
of Europe, but that of the town corporate in 
which it was eftabliflied. In England, indeed, 
a charter from the king was likewife neceffary. 
But this prerogative of the crown feems to have 
been referved rather for extorting money from 
the fubjeft, than for the defence of the common 
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^ liberty againft fuch oppreflive monopolies. Upon 
paying a fine to the king, the charter Teems ge* 
ncrally tp have been readily granted j and when 
any particular clafs of artificers or traders 
thought proper to afi: as a corporation without a 
charter, fuch adulterine guilds, as they were 
called, were not always disfranchifed upon that 
account, but obliged to fine annually to the king 
for permiflion to excrcife their ufurped privi- 
leges *. The immediate infpeftion of all cor- 
porations, and of the bye-laws which they might 
think proper to ena£t for their own government, 
belonged to the town corporate in which they 
were cftablilhed ; and whatever difeipline was 
exercifed over them, proceeded commonly, ,not 
from the king, but from that greater incorpora- 
tion of which thofe fubordinate ones were only 
parts or members. 

The government of towns corporate was alto- 
gether in the hands of trader.? and artificers j and 
it was the manifeft intereft\p^ every particular 
clafs of them, to prevent the market from being 
over-ftocked, as they commonl';^ exprefs it, with 
their own particular fpecies of indullry j which 
is in reality to keep it always under-ftocked. 
Each clafs was eager to eftabiilh regulations ' 
proper for this purpofc, and,. provided it was al- 
lowed to do fo, was willing to confent that every 
other clafs Ihouid do the fame. In confequence 
of fueh regulations, indeed, each clafs was 
obliged to buy the goods they had occafion for 

* Sec Madox Firiaa Bargi, p. 26, &c. 
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from ev^ btKer ' within’ thb 'l^bWn, 4<S!!n(Wha£ ® 
dbarer’ than ttey otherwITe'* might h'avd done. 
Bnt' in* recorhpencc, they Wei?e enabled tb -4ell 
their owri^juft its much dearer j fo that lb far it 
was as broad as long, as thfey fay j and in the 
dealing’ of the diffefent claiffes within the town 
with one ^another, none of them were lofcrs by 
thefe' regulations. But in’ their dealings with 
the country they were all great gainers ; and in 
thefe latter dealings confifts the whole trade 
which fuppbfts arid enriches every town. 

EV-EftY to\vn' draws its whole fubfiftence, and 
all the materials of its induftry,’ from the country. 

It |!) ays for thefe chiefly in two ways; firft, by 
fending ’back to the countiy a part of thofe ma- 
terials wrenigKt i3p and manuTadkurcd j in which 
cafe their' price is augmented by the wages of 
the workmen, and the profits of their mafters or 
immediate ernpipyers ; fecondly, by fending to 
it a part- both of the nade and manufadtured pro- 
duce,' eitberiof.otii/r countries, or of diftant 
parts of the famcycountryj imported into the 
town j in whiehiwfe too the original price of 
thofe -goods isyragmented by ,the wages of the 
carriers op and by the profits of the mer- 

■^^hants employ them. In what is gained 
upon the .firfl:. of thofe two branches of com- 
merce, confifts the advantage which the town 
makes by its manufaftures } in what is gained 
upon the fecond, the advantage of its inland and 
foreign trade. The wages of the workmen, and 
the profits of their different employers, make up 
the whole of what is gained upon both, What- 

VoL, I. O ever 
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K ever regulations, therefore, tend to increafe thofe 
wages and profits beyond what they otherwife 
would be, tend to enable the town to purchafe, 
with a fmaller quantity of its labour, the produce 
of a greater quantity of the labour of the country. 
They give the traders and artificers in the town 
an advantage over the landlords, farmers, and 
labourers in the country, and break down that 
natural equality which would otherwife take 
place in the commerce which is carried on be- 
tween them. The whole annual produce of the 
labour of the focicty is annually divided between 
thofe two different lets of people. By means of 
thofe regulations a greater lhare of it is given to 
the inhabitants of the town than would other- 
wife fall to them ; and a Icfs to thofe of tlie 
country. 

The price which the town really pays for the 
provifions and materials annually inn])orted into 
it, is the quantity of manufa(5lures and other 
goods annually exported hpm it. The dearer 
the latter are fold, the che.';per the former are 
bought. The induftry of town becomes 
more, and that of the countfy lefs advan- 
tagecus. 

That the Induftry wdrich is carrred on in 
towns is, every-where in F.urope, more advan- 
tageous than that which is carried on in the 
country, without entering into any very nice 
computations, we may fatisfy ourfelves by one 
very fimple and obvious obfervation. In every 
country of Europe we find, at leaft, a hundred 
people who have acquired great fortunes from 

fmall 
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IiTiall beginnings by trade and maniifadtureSj the ^ 
induftry which properly belongs to towns, for 
one who has done fo by that tvhich properly be- 
longs to the country, the raifmg of rude produce 
by the improvement and cultivation of land. 
Induftry, therefore, muft be better rewarded, the 
wages of labour and the profits of ftock muft 
evidently be greater in the one fituation than in 
the other. But ftock and labour naturally feek 
the moft advantageous employment. They na- 
turally, therefore, relbrt as much as they can 
to the town, and deftrt the country. 

Thb inhabitants of a town, being collefled 
into one place, cun calily combine together. 
Tlie moft infignificant trades carried on in towns 
have accordingly, in ftnne place or other, been 
incorporated! and even where they have never 
been incorporated, yet liic corpor..iion fpirit, the 
jealoufy of ftrangers, the averfion to rake appren- 
tices, or to commui/cate the lecrer of their 
trade, generally prevail in them, and often teach 
them, by voluntar^fTociations and agreements, 
to prevent that fi^ competition wliicli they can- 
not prohibit bye-laws. 'L'hc trades wiiich 
ill number of liands, run moft 
cafily into furh combinations. Tlalf a dozen 
wool-combers, perhaps, are necehary to keep a 
thoufand fpinners and weavers at vsork. By 
combining not to take apprentices tiicy can not 
only engrofs the employmc;it, but reduce the 
whole manufafture into a fort of flavery to them- 
felves, and raife the price of their labour much 
.above wliat is due to the nature of their v/ork. 
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The inhabitants of the country, difperfcd in 
diftant places, cannot eafily combine together. 
They have not only never been incorporated, 
but the corporation fpirit never has prevailed 
among them. No apprenticelhip has ever been 
thought neceflary to qualify for hufbandry, the 
great trade of the country. After wliat are called 
the fine arts, and the liberal profeffions, how- 
ever, there is perhaps no trade which requires fo 
great a variety of knowledge and experience. 
The innumerable volumes which have been writ- 
ten upon it in all languages, may fatisfy us, that 
among the wifeft and moft learned nations, it 
has never been regarded as a matter very eafily 
underftood. And front all thofe volumes we 
lhall in vain attempt to colledl that knowledge 
of its various and complicated operations, which 
is commonly poflefled even by the common 
farmer j how contemptuoufly foever the very 
contemptible authors of feme of them may fome- 
times affeft to fpeak of fun. There is fcarce 
any common mechanick trufdc, on the contrary, 
of which all the operations Vtay not be as com- 
pleatly and diftinftly explainedf/n a pamphlet of 
a .very few pages, as it is .polfiblt for words il- 
lullrated by figures to explain them. In thV 
hiftory of the arts, nowpublilhing by the French 
academy of fcienccs, feveral of them are ac- 
tually explained in this manner. The direc- 
tion of operations, befides, which muft be 
varied with every change of the weather, as well 
as with many other accidents, requires much 
m«re judgment and diferetion, than that of 

thofe 
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thofe which are always the fame or very nearly ® p- 
the fame. 

Not only the art of the farmer, the general 
diredlion of the operations of hulbandry, but 
many inferior branches of country labour require 
much more (kill and experience fhah the greater 
part of mechanick trades. The rnan who works 
upon brafs and iron, works w;th inftrurhents and 
upon materials of which the temper is always the 
fame, or very nearly the fame. But the man who 
ploughs the ground with a team of horfes or oxen, 
tvorks with inftruments of which the health, 
ftrength, and temper are very different upon dif- 
ferent occafions. The condition of the materials 
which he works upon too is as variable as that of 
the inftruments which he w'orks with, and both 
require to be managed with much judgment and 
diferetion. The common ploughman, though 
generally regarded as the pattern of ftupidity 
and ignorance, is fekyjm defective in tliis judg- 
ment and dilcretioni He is lei’s accuftomed, 
indeed, to focial int^rcourfe than the mechanick 
wlio lives in a toyri. His voice and language 
are more uncm^i and more difficult to be un- 
d(;;;ftoatIi2£,tJ)f^e who are not ufed to them, His’ 
rfnderftanding, however, being accuftomed to 
confider a greater variety of obje6ts, is generally 
much fuperior to that of the other, w’hofe whole 
attention from morning till night is commonly 
occupied in performing one or two very fimple 
operations. How much the lower ranks bf pcople 
in the country are really fuperior to thofe of the 
town, is well know’n to every man whom either 
Q 3 bvfmcf% 
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B 0^0 K. bufinefs or curiofity has led to converfe much 
with both. In Gluiiia and Indolian accordingly 
both the rank and the wages of country labourers 
are faid to be luperior to thofe of the greater 
part of artificers and manufacturers. They ivould 
probably be fo every where, if corporation laws 
and the corporation fpirit did not prevent it. 

The fuperiority which the induftry of the 
towns has every where in Europe over that of 
the country, is not altogcdier owing to corpora- 
tions and corporation laws. It is fupported by 
many other regulations. The high duties upon 
foreign manufactures and upon all goods im- 
ported by alien merchants, all tend to the fame 
purpofe. Corporation laws enable the inhabi- 
tants of towns to raife their prices, witliout fear- 
ing to be unelcr-fold by th^. free competition 'of 
their own countrymen. Tiiofe other rcgiliitions 
fecure them equally agai;',... il.at of ion.-igners. 
The enhanccme'.t of prica occaUor.cd by both is 
every where finally jiaid b,\the landlords, farm- 
ers, and labourers of tlieWountry, who Iiave 
fcldom oppofed the ertabliflin^mt of fuch mwno- 
pol'cs. i ii-7 have comrnanlv^eithcr inclina- 
tion nor r.tneis to cn.er mto com rh.^th,' and 
the clamour luid fophuli-y of mcrcliants and m^-. 
nufacturtrs ealiiy p-erfuade tliem that the jirivate 
intereft of a part, and of a iuliordinate part of 
the focicty, is the general inmrcil' of the whole. 

l?i Great Brii.un die fuperiority of the induftry 
of the toivns over tliat of the country, feems to 
have been gieattr ft.rmerly than in the prefenc 
times. The wages of country labour approach 

nearer 
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nearer to thofe of manufacturing labour, and the ^ p* 
profits of ftock employed in agriculture to thofe 
of trading and manufacturing ftock, than they 
are faid to have done in the laft century, or in 
the beginning of the prefent. This change may 
be regarded as the necefiary, though very late 
confequence of the extraordinary encouragenient 
given to the induftry of the tov/ns. The ftock 
accumulated in them comes in time to be fo 
great, that it can no longer be employed with 
the antient })rofic in that fpecies ot induftry 
which is peculiar to them. That induftry has 
its limits like every other; and the increai'e of 
ftock, by incrcafing the competition, necefta- 
rily reduces the profit. Th.e loweri.ng of profit 
in the town forces out ftock to the ccor.try, 
where, by creating a new demand for coiintry 
labour, it neceft’ariiy nuies its wages. It tlien 
fprcacls irfelf, if I may fay fo, over the fice of 
the land, and by b^ng employed in agriculture 
is in part reftored ty the country, at the expence 
of which, in a gyit meafu.re, it had originallv 
been accumula^l in the town. That every 
where in IJau^ie the greateft improvements of 
^he*«>!«ial.'T.^iavc been owing to fuch overflow- 
ings of the ftock orijyir.ally accumulated in the 
towns, I fliail endeavour to fbow hereafter ; and 
at the fame time to demonftrate, that though 
fome countries have by this courfe attained to a 
confiderable degree of opulence, it is in itfelf 
neceflarrly ftov/, uncertain, liable to be difturbed 
and interrupted by innumerable accidents, and 
in every refpeii contrary to the order of nature 
O 4 and 
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B o^p K 4jid of reafon. The interefts, prejudices, laws 
and cuftoiTis which have given occafion to it, I 
Ihall endeavour to explain as fully and diftinc'tly 
as I can in the third and fourth books of this 
enquiry. 

People of the fame trade feldom meet t02:e- 
ther, even for merriment and diverfion, but the 
converfation ends in a confpiracy againft the 
publick, or in fome contrivance to raiie prices. 

It is impoflible indeed to prevent fuch meetings, 
by any law which either could be executed, or 
would be confiftent with liberty and juftice. But 
though the law cannot hinder people of the fame 
trade from fometimes airemblins to;rether, it 
ought to do nothing to facilitate fuch ademblies; 
much Icfs to render them ncceff.iry. 

A REGULATION which obliges all thofe of the 
the fame trade in a particular town to enter liieir 
names and places of abode in a publick regiller, 
facilitates fuch affemblies. \ It connects indivi- 
duals who might never othlrwife be known to 
one another, and gives every V.an of the trade 
direftion where to find every cr^r man of it. 

A REGULATION which enables trfofeof the fame 
trade tp tax themfelves in order to <jy;oy’d.a.,foB, 
their poor, their fick, their widows and orphans, ' 
by giving them a common intereft to manage, 
renders fuch affemblies neceffary. 

Am incoi^ration not only renders them ne- 
ceffary, but makes the ac't of the majority bind- 
ing upon the whole. In a free trade an effeftiial 
combination cannot be eftablilhed but by the 
unanimous confent of every fingle trader, and it 
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cannot laft longer than every fingle trader con- c 
tinues of the fame mind. The majority of a 
corporation can enaft a bye-law with proper 
penalties, which will limit the competition more 
efFeftually and more durably than any voluntary 
combination whatever. 

The pretence that corporations are neceffary 
for the better government .of the trade, is with- 
out any foundation. The real and efi'edtiial dil- 
cipline which is exercifed over a workman, Is 
not that of his corporation, but that of his 
cuftomers. It is the fearof lofing their employ- 
rnent which reftrains liis frauds and correfts lus 
negligence. An exclufive corporation necef- 
farily w'eakens the force of this dircij)]ine. A 
particular fet of workmen muft then be em- 
ployed, let them behave well or ill. It is upon 
this account that in many large incorporated 
towns no tolerable workmen are to be found, 
even in feme of th& moft ncceirary trades. If 
you would have yo/r w'ork tolerably executed, 
it muft be done in/he fuburbs, wliere the work- 
men having no e>rclufive privilege, have notiiing 
but their chajK^er to depend upon, and you 
lugglc it into the town as well as 

fyou can. 

It is in this manner that the policy of Europe, 
by reftraining the competition in lome cmploy- 
ipents to a fmallcr number than would otherwife 
be dilpofed to enter into them, occafions ,a very 
iiuportant inequality in the whole of the advan-i 
tages and difadvantages of the different cmploy- 
of labour and ilock, 
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Secondly, The policy of Europe, by in^ 
creafing the competition in fome employinents 
beyond what it naturally would be, oceafions 
another inequality of an oppofite kind in the 
whole of the advantages and difadvantages of the 
different employments of labour and ftock. 

It has been confidered as of fo much import- 
ance that a proper number of young people 
fiiould be educated for certain profeflions, that, 
fometimes the publick, and fometimes the piety 
of private founders have eftablifhed many pen- 
fions, fcholarfhips, exhibitions, burfaries, &c. 
for this purpofe, which draw many more people 
into thofe trades than could otherwife pretend to 
follow them. In all chriftian countries, I be- 
lieve, the education of the greater part of church- 
men is paid for in this manner. Very few of 
them are educated altogether at their own ex- 
pence. The long, tedious and expenfive educa- 
tion, therefore, of thofe wh« are, w’ill not always 
procure them a fuitable rewa\d, the church being 
crowded with people v/ho, iiKorder to ge^em- 
ployment, are willing to acccpt\f a much fmaller 
recompence than what fuch an ^^cation would 
otherwife have entitled them to 5 •ii.g.d.,’''— this^ 
manner the competition of the poor take.s away 
the reward of the rich. It would be indecent, 
nodoubt, to compare either a curate or a chaplain 
with a journeyman in any common trade. The 
pay of a curate or chaplain, however, may very 
properly be confidered as of the fame nature 
with the wages of a journeyman. They are, all 
three, paid for their work according to the con- 
t tradl; 
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traft which they may happen to make with their ^ 
refpe&ive fuperiors. Till after the midtile of 
the fourteenth century, five nicrks, containing 
about as much filver as ten pounds of our pre- 
fent money, was in England the ufual pay of a 
curate or ftipendiary parilh prieft, as we find it 
regulated by the decrees of feveral dilferent na- 
tionrd councils. At tlje fame period four-pence 
a day, containing the fame quantity of filver as 
alhilling of our prefent money, was declared to 
be the pay of a mailer mafon, and three-pence 
a day, equal to nine-pence of our prefent money, 
that of a journeyman mafan*. The wages of both 
thefe labtairers, therefore, fuppofing them to 
have been conllantly employed, were much fu- 
perior to thofe of the curate. The wages of the 
niaficr mr.run, fuppofing him to have been with- 
out employment one-third of the year, would 
liavc full)' equalled them. By the 12th of Qiieen 
Anne, c. 12, it is declared, “ That whereas for 
“ vvaiit of furHcientiinaintenance and encour.age- 
“ r.ient to curatru, the cures liave in feveral 
“ places been , meanly fupplied, the bifhop is, 

“ therefore, iimpowered to appoint by writing 
Jauder hand and feai a fufficient certain 
“ ftipend or allowance, not exceeding fifty and 
“ not Icfs than twenty pounds a year.” Forty 
pounds a year is reckoned at prefent very 
good pay for a curate, and notwithftanding 
this aft of parliament, there are many cura- 
ties under twenty pounds a year. There .are 

* See the Statute of labourers, 25 Ed. III. 
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journeymen flioe-makers in London who earn 
forty pounds a year, and there is fcarce an in- 
duftrious workman of any kind in that metro- 
polis who does not earn more than twenty. This 
iaft fnm indeed does not exceed what is fre- 
quently earned by common labourers in many 
country parifhes. Whenever the law has at- 
tempted to regulate the wages of workmen, it 
has always been ratlier to low'er them than to 
raife them. But the law has upon many occa- 
fions attempted to raife the wages of curates, 
and for the dignity of the church, to oblige the 
rectors of parilhes to give them more than the 
v/retched maintenance which they themfelves 
might be willing to accept of. And in botli 
cafes the law feems to have been equally ineffec- 
tual, and has never either been able to raife the 
wages of curates or to fink thofc of labourers to the 
degree that was intended; becaufe it has never 
been able to hinder either the one from being 
willing to accept of lefs than fhe legal allowance, 
on account of the indigence\of their fituation 
and the multitude of their com^^etitors ; or the 
other from receiving more, on a.'count of the 
contrary competitipn of thofe who t,t pe(51ed , to 
derive cither profit or pleafure from ernploying 
them. 

The great benefices and otlicf ecclefiaftical 
dignities fupport the honour qf the church, not- 
withftanding the mean circumftances of-fome of 
its inferior members. The rel'peft paid to the . 
profefilon too makes fome compenfation even to 
them for the meaunefs of their pecuniary recom-> 
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pence. In England, and in all Roman Ca- ^ 
tholick countries, the lottery of the church is in 
reality much more advantageous than is necef- 
fary. The example of the churches of Scotland, of 
Geneva, and of feveral other proteftant churches, 
may fatisfy us that in fo creditable a profeflion, 
in which education is fo eafily procured, the 
hopes of much more moderate benefices will 
draw a fufficient number of learned, decent, and 
relpeftable men into holy orders. 

In profeffions in which there are no benefices, 
fuch as law and phyfick, if an equal proportion 
of people were educated at the publick expence, 
the competition would foon be fo great, as to 
fink very much their pecuniary reward. It 
might then not be worth any man’s while to 
educate his fon to either of thofe profeflions at 
his own expence. They would be entirely 
abandoned to fuch as had been educated by 
thofe publick charities, whofe numbers and ne- 
ceflities would oblige them in general to content 
themfelves with luvery miferabie rccompence, to 
the entire degr/Mation I'f the now refpeftable 
profeflions o^i4w and phyfick. 

T.’-*jr^>Aprofperous rac.e of men commonly 
• called men of letters, are pretty much in the fitu- 
ation which lawyers aitd phyficlans probably 
would be in upon the foregoing fuppofition. In 
every part of Europe the greater part of them 
have been educated for the churcJi, but have 
been hindered by different reafons from enterino: 
into holy orders. They have generally, there- 
fore, been educated at the publick expcnce, and 
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their ntimbcrs are every- v/licre ib great as com- 
monly to reduce the price of their labour to a 
very paultry recompence. 

Before the invention of the art of printing, 
the only employment by which a man of letters 
could make any thing by his talents, was that of 
a publick or private teacher, or by coninninicat- 
ing to other people the curious and ufcful know- 
ledge which he had acquired himfelf : And tliis 
is ftill furely a more honourable, a more ufeful, 
and in general even a more profitable employ- 
ment than that other of writinc; for a bookfeller, 
to which the art of printing has given occafion. 
The time and ftudy, the genius, knowledge, and 
application rcquifite to qualify an eminent 
teacher of the fciences, are at leaft equal to what 
is necefiary for the greateft j^radlitioners in law 
and phyfick. But the ufual reward of the emi- 
nent teacher bears no proportion to that of the 
lawyer or pliyfidan ; becayle the trade of the 
one is crowded with indigent people who have 
been brought up to it at the"* oublick expence; 
vrhereas thoi'e of the other two^ are incumbered 
with very feve wlio have not beci. educated at 
their own. Tlic ufual rccompencc, of 

23ublick and private teachers, fmall as it may 
appear, would unuoubtediy be lefs than it is, if 
tiie competition of thofc yet more indigent men 
of letters who v>friie for bread w’as not taken out 
of the market. Before the invention of the art 
of printing', a fcholar and a beggar feem to have 
been terms very nearly fynonimous. The dif- 
ferent gover.nors of the univerfities before that 


time 
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time appear to have often granted licences to ^ p. 
their fcholars to beg. 

In antient times, before any charities of this 
kind had been eftablilhed for the education of 
indigent people to the learned profeffions, the 
rewards of eminent teachers appear to have been 
much more confiderable. Ifocrates, in what is 
called his difcourfe againft the fophifts, re- 
proaches the teachers of his own times with in- 
confiftency. “ They make the moft magnifi- 
cent promifes to their fcholars, fays he, and un- 
dertake to teach them to be wife, to be happy, 
and to be juft, and in return for fo important a 
fervice they ftipulate the paultry reward of four 
or five minae. They who teach wifdom, con- 
tinues he, ought certainly to be wife themfelves ; 
but if any man was to fell fuch a bargain for 
fuch a price, he would be convicted of the moft 
evident folly.” He certainly does not mean 
here to exaggerate the rev/ard, and v/e may be 
affured that it was not lefs than iie reprefcnts it. 

Four minte were e/pial to thirteen pounds fix 
fliillings and eight pence ; five minse to fixteen 
pounds thirteen^.hillings and four pence. Some- 
thing not lef' chan the largeft of thofe two fums, 
^therefore, muft at that time have been uuiaiiy 
paid to the moft eminent teachers at AtJiens. 

Ifocrates himfelf demanded ten mince, or thirty- 
three pounds fix fhillings and eight pence, from 
each fcholar. Wiien he taught at Athens, he is 
hiid to have had an hundred fciiolars. I under- 
ftand this to be the number whom he taught at 
one time, or who attended what we would call 
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one courfe of lectures, a number which will not 
appear extraordinary from fo great a city to fo 
famous a> teacher, who taught too what was at 
that time the moft falhionable of all fciences, 
rhctorick. He mutt have made, therefore, by 
each courfe of lectures, a thoufand minae, or 
3,333/. 6s. Zd. A thoufand mina;, accord- 
ingly, is faid by Plutarch in another place, to 
have been his Didadtron, or ufual price of teach- 
ing. Many other eminent teachers in thofe 
times appear to have acquired great fortunes. 
Gorgias made a prefent to the temple of Delphi 
of his own ftatue in folid gold. We mutt not, I 
prefume, j'uppofe that it was as large as the life. 
His way of living, as well as that of Hippias 
and Protagoras, two other eminent teachers of 
thofe times, is rcprefented by Plato as fplendid 
even to oftentation. Plato himfelf is faid to 
have lived with a good deal of magnificence. 
Ariftotle, after having been tutor to Alexander 
and moft munificently rewarded, as it is univer- 
faliy agreed, both by him and his father Philip, 
thought it worth while, notwithttanding, to re- 
turn to Athens, in order to rcfihiM the teaching 
of his fchool. Teachers of the '.fpiences^ were 
probably in thofe times lefs common than they, 
came to be in an age or two afterwards, when 
the competition had probably fomewhat reduced 
both the price of their labour iind the admiration 
for their perfons. The moft eminent of them* 
however, appear always to have enjoyed a degree 
of confidcration much fuperior to any of the like 
profefllon in the prefent times. The Athenians 
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lent Carneadcs the academick, and Diogenes the ® 
ftoick, upon a folemn embafly to Rome j and 
though their city had then declined from its 
former grandeur, it was ftill an independent and 
confiderable republick. Carneades too was a 
Babylonian by birth, and as there never was a 
people more jealous of admitting foreigners to 
publick offices than the Athenians, their con- 
fideration for him muft have been very great. 

This inequality is upon the whole, perhaps, 
rather advantageous than hurtful to the publick. 

It may fomewhat degrade the profeffion of a 
publick teacher j but the cheapnefs of literary 
education is furely an advantage which greatly 
over-balances this trifling inconveniency. The 
publick too might derive Hill greater benefit 
from it, if the conftitution of thofe fchools and 
colleges, in which education is carried on, was 
more reafonable than it is at prefent through the 
greater part of Europe. 

Thirdly, The policy of Europe, by obflxudt- 
ing the free circulation of labour and ftock both 
from employment to employment, and from 
place to place, occafions in fome cafes a very in- 
convenient* inequality in the whole of the advan- 
.t^es and IdifadVantages of their different em- 
ploymentis. *- 

The* ftattftc bf 'apprenticelbip obftrudts the 
free drcblation bf labour from one employment 
to anotberi' evwi in thb fame place. The exclu- 
Cve priviTe^'bf corpora^ obftruft if ftom 
oiie plac^ W^ribth'er, even in the fame employ- 
ment. ** 

VOL.I. 
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It frequently happens that while high wages 
arc given to the workmen in one manufafture, 
thofe in another are obliged to content them- 
felves with bare fubfiftence. The one is in an 
advancing ftate, and has, therefore, a continual 
demand for new hands ; The other is in a de- 
clining ftate, and the fuper-abundance of hands 
is continually increafing. Thofe two manufac- 
tures may fometimes be in the fame town, and 
fornetimes in the fame neighbourhood, with- 
out being able to lend the leaft afliftance to one 
another. The ftatute of apprenticefhip may 
oppofe it in the one cafe, and both that and an 
exclufivc corporation in the other. In many 
different manufadtures, however, the operations 
are fo much alike, that the workmen could eafily 
change trades with one another, if thofe abfurd 
laws did not hinder them. The arts of weaving 
plain linen and plain filk, for example, are al- 
moft entirely the fame. That of weaving plain 
woollen is fomewhat different ; but the differ- 
ence is fo infignificanr, tha\ either a linen or a 
filk weaver might become a tolerable workman 
in a very few days. If any of thofe three capital 
manufadures, therefore, were decaying, the 
workmen might find a refource in one of the- 
other two which was in a more profperous con- 
dition/ and their wages would neither rife too 
high in the thriving, nor fink too low in the de- 
caying manufadure. The linen manufadure 
indeed- is, in England, by a particular ftature, 
opeh to every body } but as it is not much cul- 
tivated through the greater part of the country, 
4 ic 
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It can afford no general refource to the workmen ® 
of other decaying manufadures, who, wherever 
the ftatute of apprenticefhip takes place, have no 
other choice but either to come upon the parilh, 
or to work as common labourers, for which, by 
their habits, they are much worfe qualified than 
for any fort of manufadure that bears any re- 
femblance to their own. They generally, there- 
fore, chufe to come upon the parilh. 

Whatever obllruds the free circulation of 
labour from one employment to another, ob- 
ftruds that of ftock likewife ; the quantity of 
ftock which can be employed in any branch of 
bufinefs depending very much upon tliat of the 
labour which can be employed in it. t'orpora- 
tion laws, however, give lefs obftrudion to the 
free circulation of ftock from one place to an- 
other than to that of labour. It is every-where 
much eafier for a wealthy merchant to obtain the 
privilege of trading in a town corporate, than 
for a poor artificej;- to obtain that of w^orking 
in it. 

The obftrudion which corporation laws give 
to the free circulation of labour is common, I 
believe, to every part of Europe. That which 
is given to it by the poor laws is, fo far as I 
know, peculiar to England. It confifts in the 
difficulty which a poor man finds in obtaining a 
fettlement, or even in being allowed to exercife 
his induftry in any parifli but that to which he 
belongs. It is the labour of artificers and ma- 
nufadurers only of which the free circulation is 
obftruded by corporation laws. The difficulty 

Pa of 
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common labour. It may be worth while to give 
fome account of the rife, progrefs, and prefen t 
ftate of this diforder, the greateft perhaps of any 
in the police of England. 

When by the deftruftion of monafteries the 
poor had been deprived of the charity of thofe 
religious houfcs,'aftcr fome other ineffedlual at- 
tempts for their relief, it was enabled by the 43 d 
of Elizabeth, c. a. that every parifli Ihould be 
bound to provide- for its own poor i and that 
overfeers of the poor- fhould , be . annually ap- 
pointed, who, with, the. churchwardens, Ihould 
raife by a parilh rate, competent Turns for this 
purpofe. 

By this ftatute the neceffity of providing for 
their own poor was indifpenfably impofed upon 
every parilh. Who were to be confidered as the 
poof of each parilh, became, therefore, a quef- 
tion of fome importance. This quellion, after 
fome variation, was at laft determined by the 
13th and r4th of Charles II. when it was en- 
afted, thatj forty days undillurbed refidence 
Ihould gain any perfon a fettlement in any pa- 
rilh ; but that within that time it Ihould be 
lawful for two juftices of the peace, upon com- 
plaint made by the churchwardens or overfeers 
of the poor, to remove any new inhabitant to 
the parilh where he was laft legally fettled j un- 
lefs he either rented a tenement of ten. pounds a 
year, or could give fuch fecurity for the dil^ 
charge of the parilh where he was then living, as 
thofe juftices Ihould judge fulficient. 


Some 
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Some frauds, it is faid, were committed in ® 
confequcnce of this ftatute ; parifh officers fome- 
times bribing their own poor to go clandeftinely 
to another parifh, and by keeping themfclves 
concealed for forty days to gain a fettlement 
there, to the difcharge of that to which they 
properly belonged. It was enafted, therefore, 
by the ift of James H. that the forty days undif- 
turbed refidence of any perlbn neceflhry to gain 
a fettlement, Ihouid be accounted only from the 
time of his delivering notice in writing, of the 
place of his abode and the number of his family, 
to one of the churchwardens or overfeers of the 
parifh where he cam? to dwell. 

But parifh officers, it feems, were not always 
more honeft with regard to their own, than they 
had been with regard to other parifhes, and 
fometimes connived at fuch intrufions, receiving 
the notice, and taking no proper ftcps in confe- 
quence of it. As every pcrfon in a parifh, 
therefore, was fuppofed to have an interefl to 
prevent as much ns poffible their being bur- 
dened by fuch intruders, it was further enadled 
by the 3d of William III. that the forty days 
refidence Ihould be accounted only from the 
publication of fuch notice in writing on Sunday 
in the church, immediately after divine fervice. 

“ After all, fays Doftor Burn, this kind of 
“ fettlement, by continuing forty days after 
‘‘ publication of notice in writing, is very fel- 
** dom obtained j and the defign of the afts is 
“ not fo much for gaining of fettlements, as for 
" the avoiding of them, by pcrfons coming into 
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a parifti clandeftinely: for the giving of no- 
“ tice is only putting a force upon the parifh to 
remove. But if a pcrfon’s fituation is fuch, 
“ that If is doubtful whether he is actually re- 
" moveable or not, he lhall by giving of notice 
" compel the parifli either to allow him a fettle- 
“ ment uncontefted, by fuffering him to con- 
" tinue forty daysj or, by removing him, to try 
the right.” 

This ftatute, therefore, rendered it almoft im- 
prafticable for a poor man to gain a new fettle- 
ment in the old way, by forty days inhabitancy. 
But that it might not appear to preclude altoge- 
ther the common people of one parilh from ever 
eflablifhing themfelves with fecurity in another, 
it appointed four other ways by which a fettle- 
ment might be gained without any notice de- 
livered or published. The firft was, by being 
taxed to parifh rates and paying them ; the fe- 
cond, by being defied into an annual parifh 
office and ferving in it a year; the third, by 
ferving an apprenticcffiip ii* the jurifh ; the 
fourth, by being hired into fervice there for a 
year, and continuing in the fame fervice during 
the whole of it, 

Nobody can gain a fettlement by either of the 
two firft ways, but by the publick deed of the 
whole parifh, who are too well aware of the con- 
fequences to adopt any new-comer who has no- 
thing but his labour to fupport him, either by 
taxing him to parifh rates, or by ele<5ting him 
ipto a parifh office, 

No 
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No married man can well gain any fettlement 
in either of the two laft ways. An apprentice is 
fcarce ever married j and it is' exprefsly enacted, 
that no married feryant Ihall gain any fettlement 
by being hired for a year. The principal efFeft 
of introducing fettlement by fervice, has been to 
put out in a great m^afure the old fafliion of 
hiring for a year, which before had been fo 
cuftomary in England, that even at this day, if 
no particular term is agreed upon, the law in- 
tends that every fervant is hired for a year. But 
mailers are not always willing to give their fer- 
vants a fettlement by hiring them in this man- 
ner ; and fervants are not always willing to be fa 
hired, becaufe as every lall fettlement difchargcs 
all the foregoing, they might thereby lofe their 
original fettlement in the places of tlieir nativity, 
the habitation of their parents and relations. 

No independent workman, it is evident, whe- 
ther labourer or artidcer, is likely to gain any 
new fettlement either by apprenticefliip or by 
fervice. When fi^ch a perfon, therefore, carried 
his induClry to a new parilli, he was liable to be 
removed, how healthy and induftrious foever, at 
the caprice of any churchwarden or ovcrfeer, 
unlefs he either rented a tenement of ten pounds 
a year, a thing impoflible for one who has no- 
thing but his labour to live byj or could give 
fuch fecurity for the difeharge of the parifh as 
two juftices of the peace fliould judge fufficient. 
What fecurity they fliall require, indeed, is lel't 
altogether to their diferetion ; but they cannot 
well require lefs than thirty pounds, it having 

P 4 been 
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B 0^0 K been cnafted, that the purchafc even of a free* 
hold cftate of lefs than thirty pounds value, 
lhall nor gain any pcrfon a fettlement^ as not 
being fufficient for the difcharge of the parifh. 
But this is a fccurity which fcarce any man who 
lives by labour can give j and much greater 
fecurity is frequently demanded. 

In order to reftore in fome mcafure that free 
circulation of labour which thofe different fta- 
tutes had almoft entirely taken away, the invention 
of certificates was fallen upon. By the 8th and 
9th of William III. it was enadted, that if any 
perfon Ihould bring a certificate from the parilh 
where he was laft legally fettled, fubfcribed by 
the churchwardens and overfeers of the poor, 
and allowed by two juftices of the peace, that 
every other parifh fhould be obliged to receive 
himj that he ihould not be removcablc merely 
upon account of his being likely to become 
chargeable, but only upon his becoming actually 
chargeable, and that then the parifh which 
granted the certificate flioulds be obliged to pay 
the expence both of his maintenance and of his 
removal. And in order to give the moft perfeil 
fecurity to the parilh where fuch certificated man 
fhould come to refide, it was further enafted by 
the fame llatute, that he fhould gain no fcttle- 
ment there by any means whatever, except either 
by renting a tenement of ten pounds a year, or 
by ferying upon his own account in an annual 
parifii office for one whole year; and confc- 
quently neither by notice, nor by fervice, nor by 
apprenucclhip, nor by paying parifh rates. By 

the 
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the 1 2th of Queen Anne too, ftat. i. C. i 8 . it ° 
was further enadled, that neither the fervants 
nor apprentices pf fuch certificated man ihould 
gain any fettlement in the parifh where he refided 
under fuch certificate. 

How far this invention has reftorcd that free 
circulation of labour which the preceding ftatutes 
had almoft entirely taken away, we may learn 
from the following very judicious obfervation of 
Doftor Burn. It is obvious, fays he, that 
“ there are divers good reafons for requiring 
“ certificates with perfons coming to fettle in 
“ any place ; namely, that perfons refiding un- 
“ der them can gain no fettlement, neither by 
“ apprenticefliip, nor by fervice, nor by giving 
“ notice, nor by paying parilh rates j that they 
“ can fettle neither apprentices nor fervants ; 

that if they become chargeable, it is cer- 
“ tainly known whither to remove them, and 

the parifli fliail be paid for the removal, 

“ and for their maintenance in the mean time j 
“ and that if they 'fall fick, and cannot be re- 
“ moved, the parifh which gave the certificate 
“ muft maintain them : none of all which can 
“ be without a certificate. Which reafons will 
“hold proportion ably for parifhes not granting 
“ certificates- in 'ordinary cafes j for it is far 
“ more than an equal chance, but that they will 
“ have the certificated perfons again, and in a 
“ worfe condition.” The moral of this obferva- 
tion feems to be, that certificates ought always 
to be required by the parifh where any poor man 
s torefide, and that they ought very fcldom 

to 
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jO K to be granted by tl^t which he propofes to leave. 
“ There is I'omewhat of hardlhip in this matter 
“ of certilicates,” fays the fame very intelligent 
author in his Hiftory of the Puor Laws, " by 
“ putting it in the power of a parifh officer, to 
“ impriibn a man as it were for life j however 
“ inconvenient it may be for him to continue at 
“ that place where he has had the misfortune to 
*' acquire what is called a fettlement, or what- 
“ ever advantage he may propofe to himfelf by 
living elfew'here.” 

Though a certificate carries along with it no 
teftimonial of good behaviour, and certifies no- 
thing but that tiie perfon belongs to the pariffi 
to which he really does belong, it is altogether 
diferetionary in the pariffi officers either to grant 
or to refufe it. A mandamus w'as once moved 
for, fays Dodor Burn, to compel the churcIiT 
wardens and overfeers to fign a certificate; but 
the court of King’s Bench rejected the motion as 
a very ftrange attempt. 

The very unequal price of labour which we 
frequently find in England in places at no great 
diftance from one another, is probably owing to 
the obftrudlion which the law of fettlements gives 
to a poor man who would carry his induftry from 
one pariffi to another without a certificate. A 
fingle man, indeed, who is healthy and induftri- 
ous, may fometimes refide by fufferance without 
one ; but a man with a wife and family who 
ffiould attempt to do fo, would in moll pariffies 
be fure of being removed, and if the fingic man 
ihouid afterwards marry, he would generally be 

removed 
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removed likewife. The fcarcity of hands in one ^ **• 

parifti, therefore, cannot always be relieved by 
their fuper-abundance in another, as it is con- 
ftantly in Scotland, and, I believe, in all other 
countries where there is no difficulty of fettle- 
ment. In fuch countries, though wages may 
fometimes rife a little in the neighbourhood of a 
great town, or wherever elfe there is an extra- 
ordinary demand for labour, and fink gradually 
as the diftance from fuch places increafes, till 
they fall back to the common rate of the coun- 
try ; yet we never meet with thofe fudden and 
unaccountable differences in the wages of neigh- 
bouring places which we fometimes find in Eng- 
land, where it is often more difficult for a poor 
man to pafs the artificial boundary of a parifli, 
than an arm of the fea or a ridge of high moun- 
tains, natural boundaries which fometimes fepa- 
rate very diftinftly different rates of wages in 
other countries. 

To remove a man who has committed no mif- 
demeanour from tile parifli where he chufes to 
refide, is an evident violation of natural liberty 
and juftice. The common people of England, 
however, fo jealous of their liberty, but like the 
common people of moft other countries never 
rightly underllanding wherein it confifts, have 
now for more than a century together fuffered 
themfelves to be expofed to this oppreffion with- 
out a remedy. Though men of refleftion too 
have fometimes complained of the law of fettlc- 
ments as a publick grievance ; yet it has never 
the object of any general popular clamour, 

fuch 
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B 0^0 K fuch as that againfl: general warrants, an abufive 
praftice undoubtedly, but fuch a one as was not 
likely to occafion any general oppreffion. There 
is fcarce a poor man in England of forty years of 
age, I will venture to fay, who has not in fome 
part of his life felt himfelf moft cruelly opprefled 
by this ill-contrived law of fettlements. 

I SHALL conclude this long chapter with ob- 
fcrving, that though antiently it was ufual to 
rate wages, firfl; by general laws extending over 
the whole kingdom, and afterwards by particular 
orders of the juftices of peace in every particular 
county, both thefe pradtices have now gone en- 
tirely into difufe. “ By the experience of above 
“ four hundred years,” fays Doftor Burn, “ it 
“ feems time to lay afide all endeavours to bring 
under ftridt regulations, what in its own na- 
“ ture feems incapable of minute limitation: 
“ for if all perfons in the fame kind of work 
were to receive equal wages, there would be 
no emulation, and no room left for induftry 
“ or ingenuity.” • 

Particular adfs of parliament, however, ftill 
attempt fometimes to regulate wages in particu- 
lar trades and in particular places. Thus the 
8 th of George III. prohibits under heavy penal- 
ties all matter taylors in London, and five miles 
round it, from giving, and their workmen from 
accepting, more than two fhiUings and feven- 
pence halfpenny a day, except in the cafe of a 
general mourning. Whenever the legiflature 
attempts to regulate the differences between 
rs and their workmen, its counfellors are 

always 
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always the matters. When the regulation, there- 
fore, is in favour of the workmen, it is always 
juft and equitable ; .but it is Ibmetimes other- 
wife when in favour of the matters. Thus the 
law which obliges the matters in feveral different 
trades to pay their workmen, in money and not 
in goods, is quite juft and equitable. It im- 
pofes no real hardlhip upon the matters. It only 
obliges them to pay that value in money, which 
they pretended to pay, but did not always really 
pay, in goods. This law is in favour of the work- 
men ; but the 8th of George 111. is in favour of 
the matters. When matters combine together in 
order to reduce the wages of their w'orkmen, they 
commonly enter into a private bond or agreement, 
not to give more than a certain wage under a 
certain penalty. Were the workmen to enter 
into a contrary combination of the fame kind, 
nor to accept of a certain wage under a certain 
penalty, the law would punitti them very fevere- 
ly; and if it dealt impartially, it would treat the 
matters in the fame manner. But the 8th of 
George III. enforces by law that very regulation 
which matters fometimes attempt to eftablilh by 
fuch combinations. The complaint of the work- 
men, that it puts the ableft and moft induftrious 
upon .the fame footing with an ordinary work- 
man, feems perfe^ly well founded. 

In antieht times too it was ufual to attempt 
to regjilate the profits of merchants and other 
dealers, by rating the price both of provifions 
and other goods. The affize of bread is, fo far 
as I know, the only remnant of this ancient 

ufage. 
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B 0^0 K ufagc. Where there is an exclufive corporation, 
it may perhaps be proper to regulate the price 
of the firft neceffary of life. But where there is 
none, the competition will regulate it much 
better than any afllze. The method of fixing 
the affize of bread eftablilhed by the 31ft of 
George II. could not be put in praftice in Scot- 
land, on account of a defeat in the law j its exe- 
cution depending upon the office of clerk of the 
market, which does not exift there. This defe£l 
was not remedied till the 3d of George III. The 
want of an affize occafioned no fenfible incon- 
veniency, and the cftabliihment of one, in the 
few places where it has yet taken place, has pro- 
duced no fenfible advantage. In the greater 
part of the towns of Scotland, however, there is 
an incorporation of bakers who claim exclufive 
privileges, though they are ^ot very ftridly 
guarded. 

The proportion between the different rates 
both of wages and profit in the different employ- 
ments of labour and ftock, feems not to be much 
affeded, as has already been obferved, by the 
riches or poverty, the advancing, ftationary, or 
declining date of the fociety. Such revolutions 
in the publick welfare, though they affed the 
general rates both of wages and profit, muft in 
the end affed them equally in all different em- 
ployments. The proportion between them, 
therefore, muft remain the fame, and cannot well 
be altered, at leaft for any confidcrable' time, by 
any fuch revolutions. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XI. 

Of the Rent of Rand. 

R ent, confidcred as the price paid for the c 
ufe of land, is naturally the higheft which 
the tenant can afford to pay in the adlual cir- 
cumflances of the land. In adjufting the terms 
of the leafe, the landlord endeavours to leave 
him no greater fhare of the produce than what is 
fufficient to keep up the flock from which he 
furnifhes the feed, pays the labour, and purchafes 
and maintains the cattle and ocher inftruments 
of hufbandry, together with the ordinary profits 
of farming flock in the neighbourhood. This is 
evidently the fmallefl fhare with which the tenant 
can content hlmfelf without being a lofer, and 
the lancilord feldom means to leave him any 
more. Whatever part of the produce, or, what 
is the fame thing, whatever part of its price, is 
over and above this fhare, he naturally endea- 
vours to referve to himfelf as the rent of his 
land, which is evidently the highefl the tenant 
can afford to pay in the aftual circumflances of 
the land. Sometimes, indeed, the liberality, 
more frequently the ignorance, of the landlord, 
makes him accept of fom.ewhat lefs than this por- 
tion} and fometimes too, though more rarely, 
the ignorance of the tenant makes him undettake 
to pay fothewhat more, or to content himfelf 
with fomewhat lefs than the ordinary profits of 
farmingftock in the neighbourhood. Thisportion, 

however. 
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B 0^0 K however, may ftill be confidered as the natural 
rent of land, or the rent for which it is naturally 
meant that land Ihould for the moft part be let. 

The rent of land, it may be thought, is fre- 
quently no more than a reafonable profit or in- 
tereft for the flock laid out by the landlord upon 
its improvement. This, no doubt, rhay fee 
partly the cafe upon fome occafions ; for it can 
fcarce ever be more than partly the cafe. Tfee 
landlord demands a rent even for unimproved 
land, and the fuppofed interefl or profit upon the 
expence of improvement is generally an addition 
to this original rent. Thofe improvements, befides, 
are not always made by the flock of the landlord, 
but fometimes by that of the tenant. When the 
leafe comes to be renewed, however, the land- 
lord commonly demands the fame augmentation 
of rent, as if they had been all made by his own. 

He fometimes demands rent for what is alto- 
gether incapable of human improvement. Kelp 
is a fpecies of fea-weed, which, when burnt, 
yields an alkaline fait, ufcful for making glafs, 
foap, and for feveral other purpofes. It grows 
in feveral parts of Great Britain, particularly in 
Scotland, upon fuch rocks only as lie within the 
high water mark, which are twice every day co- 
vered with the fea, and of which the produce, 
therefore^ was never augmented by human in- 
duftry. The landlord, however, whofe eftate is 
bounded by a kelp fliore of this kind, demands 
a rent for it as much as for his corn fields. 

The fea in the neighbourhood of the iflands 
of Shetland is more than commonly abundant in 

filh. 
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fifh, which make a great part of the fubfiftence ^ p- 
of their inhabitants. But in order to profit by 
the produce of the watetj they mull have a habi- 
tation upon the neighbouring land. The rent 
of the landlord is in proportion, not to what the 
farmer can make by the land, but to what he can 
make both by the land and by the water. It is 
partly paid in fea-fifii ; and one of the very few 
inftances in which rent makes a part of the price 
of that commodity, is to be found in that 
country. 

The rent of land, therefore, confidered as the 
price paid for the ufe of the land, is naturally a 
monopoly price. It is not at all proportioned 
to what the landlord may have laid out upon the 
improvement of the land, or to what he can af- 
ford to take j but to what the farmer can afford 
to give. 

Such parts only of the produce of land can 
commonly be brought to market of which the 
ordinary price is fufficient to replace the flock 
which mufl be em’ployed in bringing them 
thither, together with its ordinary profits. If 
the ordinary price is more than this, the furplus 
part of it will naturally go to the rent of the 
land. If it is not more, though the commodity 
may be brought to market, it can afford no rent 
to the landlord. Whether the price is, or is not 
more, depends upon the demand. 

There are fome parts of the produce of land 
for which the demand mufl always be fuch as to 
afford a greater price than what is fufEcient to 
bring them to market j and there are others for 

VoL. I. which 
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ford this greater price. The former muft always 
afford a rent to the landlord. The latter fome- 
times may, and fometimes may not, according to 
different circumftances. 

Rent, it is to be obfcrved, therefore, enters 
into the compofition of the price of commodi- 
ties in a different way from wages and profit. 
High or low wages and profit, are the caufes of 
high or low price high or low rent is the effedl 
of it. It is becaufe high or low wages and profit 
muft be paid, in order to bring a particular com- 
modity to market, that its price is high or low. 
But it is becaufe its price is high or low ; a great 
deal more, or very little more, or no more, than 
what is fufficient to pay thofe wages and profit, 
that it affords a high rent, or a low rent, or no 
rent at all. 

The particular confideration, firft, of thofe 
parts of the produce of land which always afford 
fome rent ; fecondly, of thofe which fometimes 
may and fometimes may riot afford rentj and, 
thirdly, of the variations which, in the different 
periods of improvement, naturally take place, in 
the relative value of thofe two different forts of 
rude produce, when compared both with one 
another and with manufaftured commodities, 
will divide this chapter into three parts. 


PART 
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PART I. 

Of the Produce of Land which always affords 
Rent. 

men, like all other animals, naturally mul- 
tiply in proportion to the means of their 
fubfiftence, food is always, more or lefs, in de- 
mand. It can always purchafe or command a 
greater or fmaller quantity of labour, and fome- 
body can always be found who is willing to do 
fomething, in order to obtain it. The quantity 
of labour, indeed, which it can purchafe, is not 
always equal to what it could maintain, if ma- 
naged in the moft ceconomical manner, on ac- 
count of the high wages which arc fometimes gi- 
ven to labour. But it can always purchafe fuch a 
quantity of labour as it can maintain, according 
to the rate at which that fort of labour is com- 
monly maintained in the neighbourhood. 

But land, in almoft any fituation, produces a 
greater quantity of food than what is fufficient 
to maintain all the labour neceffary for bringing 
it to market, in the moft liberal way in which 
that labour is ever maintained. The furplus 
too is always more than fufficient to replace the 
ftock which employed that labour, together with 
its profits. Something, therefore, always re- 
mains for a rent to the landlord. 

The moft defart moors in Norway and Scot- 
land produce feme fort of pafturc for cattle, of 
which the milk and the increafe are always more 

than 
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than fufHcient, not only to maintain all the la- 
bour neceflary for tending them, and to pay the 
ordinary profit to the farmer or owner of the 
herd or flock ; but to afford fome finall rent to 
the landlord. The rent increafes in proportion 
to the goodnefs of the paflure. The fame ex- 
tent of ground not only maintains a greater 
number of cattle, but as they arc brought within 
a fmaller compafs, Icfs labour becomes requifite 
to tend them, and to collecf their protluce. The 
landlord gains both ways ; by the increafe of the 
produce, and by the diminution of the labour 
which mull; be maintained out of it. 

The rent of land not only varies with its fer- 
tility, whatever be its produce, but with its fitii- 
atlon, whatever be its fcjtiliry. Land in the 
neighbourhood of a town, gives a greater rent 
than land equally fertile in a diftant part of the 
country. Though it may cofl: no more labour 
to cultivate the one than the other, it mult al- 
ways cold more to bring the produce of the dif- 
tant land to market. A greater quantity of la- 
bmtr, therefore, miift be maintained out of it j 
and the lurplus, from whicli are drawn both the 
profit of the farmer and the rent of the landlord, 
muft be diminiflted. But in remote parts of the 
country the rate of profit, as has already been 
fhpwn, is generally higher than in the neigh- 
bourhood of a large town. A fmaller propor- 
tion of this diminilhed furplus, therefore, mull 
belong to the landlord. 

Goon roads, canals, and navigable rivers, by 
diminilhing the cxpcnce of carriage, put the re- 
mote 
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mote parts of the country more nearly upon a 
level with thofe in the neighbourhood of the 
town. They are upon that account the greateft 
of all improvements. They encourage the cul- 
tivation of the remote, which muft always be the 
mofl: extenfive circle of the country. They are 
advantageous to the town, by breaking down the 
monopoly of the country in its neighbourhood. 
They are advantageous even to that part of the 
country. Though they introduce fome rival 
commodities into the old market, they open 
many new markets to its produce. Monopoly, 
befidcs, is a great enemy to good management, 
which can never be univc.dally eftabliiked but in 
cop.fequence of that free and univerfal competi- 
tion which forces every body to have rccourle to 
it for the fake of felf-defcnce. It is not more 
than fifty years ago that fome of the counties in 
the neighbourhood of London, petitioned the 
parliament againfl the extenfion of the turnpike 
roads into the remoter counties. Thofe remoter 
counties, they pretended, from the chcapnefs of 
labour, w'ould be able to fell their grafs and 
corn cheaper in the London market than them- 
felvcs, and would thereby reduce their rents, and 
ruin their cultivation. Their rents, however, 
have rifen, and their cultivation has been im- 
proved fince that time. 

A CORN field of moderate fertility produces a 
much greater quantity of food for man, than the 
belt pafture of equal extent. Tliough its culti- 
vation requires much more labour, yet the fur- 
plus which remains after replacing the feed and 

maintaining 
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OjO ^ maintaining all that labour, is likewife much 
greater. If a pound of butcher’s-meat, there- 
fore, was never fuppofed to be worth more than 
a pound of bread, this greater furplus would 
every-where be of greater value, and conftitute 
a greater fund both for the profit of the farmer 
and the rent of the landlord. It feems to have 
done fo univerfally in the rude beginnings of 
agriculture. 

But the relative values of thofe two different 
fpecies of food, bread and butcher’s-meat, are 
very different in the different periods of agricul- 
ture. In its rude beginnings, the unimproved 
wilds, which then occupy the far greater part 
of the country, are all abandoned to cattle. 
There is more butcher’s-meat than bread, and 
bread, therefore, is the food for which there is 
the greateft competition, and which confequently 
brings the greateft price. At Buenos Ayres, we 
are told by Ulloa, four reals, one-and-twenty 
pence halfpenny fterling, was, forty or fifty years 
ago, the ordinary price of an ox, chofen from a 
herd of two or three hundred. He fays nothing 
of the price of bread, probably becaufe he found 
nothing remarkable about it. An ox there, he 
fays, cofts litdc more than the labour of catching 
him. But corn can no-where be raifed without 
a great deal of labour, and in a country which 
lies upon the river Plate, at that time the direct 
road from Europe to the filver mines of Potofi, 
the money price of labour could not be very 
cheap. It is othcrwife when cultivation is ex- 
tended over the greater part of the country. 

There 
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There is then more bread than butcher’s-ffieat. **• 

The competition changes its direftion, and the 
price of butcher’s-meat becomes greater than 
the price of bread. 

By the extenfion befides of cultivation, the 
unimproved wilds become infufficient to fiipply 
the demand for bu.tcher’s-mcat. A great part 
of the cultivated lands muft be employed in 
rearing and fattening cattle, of which the price, 
therefore, muft be fufficient to pay, not only the 
labour neceflary for tending them, but the rent 
which the landlord and the profit which the 
farmer could have drawn from fuch land em- 
ployed in tillage. The cattle bred upon the 
moft uncultivated moors, when brought to the 
fame market, are, in proportion to their weight 
or goodnefs, fold at the fame price as thofe 
which are reared upon the moft improved land. 

The proprietors of thofe moors profit by it, and 
raife the rent of their land in projxrrtion to the 
price of their cattle,. It is not more than a cen- 
tury ago that in many parts of the highlands of 
Scotland, butcher’s - rheat was as cheap or 
cheaper than even bread made of oatmeal. Th? 
union opened the market of England to t:;-' 
highland cattle. Their ordinary price is at pre- 
fent about three times greater than at the begin- 
ning of the century, and the rents of many liigh- 
land eftates have been tripled and quadrupled in 
the fame ,time. In-almoft every part of Great 
Britain a pound of the beft butcher’s-mcat is, in 
the prefent times, generally worth more than 
two pounds of the beft white bread; and in 

plentiful 
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^ plentiful years it is Ibmetimes worth three or 
four pounds. 

It is thus that in the progrefs of improvement 
the rent and profit of unimproved pafture come 
to be regulated in fome meafure by the rent and 
profit of what is improved, and thefe again by 
the rent and profit of corn. Corn is an annual 
crop. Butcher’s-meai, a crop which requires 
four or five years to grow. As an acre of land, 
therefore, will produce a much fmaller quantity 
of the one fpecics of food than of the other, the 
inferiority of the quantity mull be compenfated 
by the fuperiority of the price. If it was more 
than compenfated, more corn land would be 
turned into pafture j and if it was not compen- 
fated, part of what was in pafture would be 
brought back into corn. 

This equality, however, between the rent and 
profit of grals and thofe of corn ; of the land of 
vviiich the immediate produce is food for cattle, 
and of that of which the immediate produce is 
food for men j muft be underftood to take place 
only through the greater part of the improved 
lands of a great country. In fome particular lo- 
cal fituations it is quite otherwife, and the rent 
and profit of grafs are much fuperior to what 
can be made by corn. 

Thus in the neighbourhood of a great town, 
the demand for milk and for forage to horfes, 
frequently contribute, together with^ the high 
price of butcher’s -meat, to raife the value of 
grafs above what may be called its natural pro- 
portion to that of corn. This local advantage, 

it 
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it is evident, cannot be communicated to the ^ 
lands at a dillance. 

Particular circumftances have fometimes 
rendered fome countries fo populous, tliat the 
whole territory, like the lands in the neighbour- 
hood of a great town, has not been fufficient to 
produce both the grafs and the corn neceffary 
for the fubfiftence of their inhabitants. Their 
lands, therefore, have been principally employed 
in the produftion of grafs, the more bulky com- 
modity, and which cannot be fo eafily brought 
from a great diftance ; and corn, the food of the 
great body of the people, has been chiefly im- 
ported from foreign countries. Holland is at 
prefent in this fituation, and a confiderable part 
of antient Italy, feems to have been fo during 
the profperity of the Romans. To feed well, 
old Cato faid, as we are told by Cicero, was the 
firft and mofl; profitable thing in the manage- 
ment of a private eftate j to feed tolerably well, 
the fecond j and to feed ill, the third. To 
plough, he ranked only in the fourth place of 
proHt and advantage. Tillage, indeed, in that 
part of antient Italy which lay in the neighbour- 
hood of Rome, muft have been very mucli dif- 
couraged by the diftributions of corn which were 
frequently made to the people, either gra- 
tuitoully, or at a very low price. This corn was 
brought from the conquered provinces, of which 
feveral, inftead of taxes, were obliged to furnilh 
a tenth part of their produce at a ftated price, 
about* fixpence a peck, to the republick. The 
low price at which this corn w'as diftributed to 

the 
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B 0^0 K the people, muft neceflarily have funk the price 
of what could be brought to the Roman market 
from Latium, or the anticnt territory of Rome, 
and njuft have difcouraged its cultivation in that 
country. 

In an open country too, of which the princi- 
pal produce is corn, a well-enclofed piece of 
grafs will frequently rent higher than any corn 
field in its neighbourhood. It is convenient for 
the maintenance of the cattle employed in the 
cultivation of the corn, and its high rent is, in 
this cafe, not fo properly paid from the value of 
its own produce, as from that of the corn lands 
which are cultivated by means of it. It is likely 
to fall, if ever the neighbouring lands are com- 
pleatly inclofed. The prefent high rent of en- 
clofed land in Scotland feems owing to the fcar- 
city of enclofure, and will probably laft no 
longer than that fcarcity. The advantage of 
enclofure is greater for pafture than for corn. It 
faves the labour of guarding the cattle, which 
feed better too when they are not liable to be 
difturbed by their keeper or his dog. 

But where there is no local advantage of this 
kind, the rent and profit of corn, or whatever ellc 
is the common vegetable food of the people, 
muft naturally regulate, upon the land which is 
fit for producing it, the rent and profit of paf- 
ture. 

The ufe of the artificial grafles, of turnips, 
carrots, cabbages, and the other expedients 
which have been fallen upon to make an* equal 
quantity of land feed a greater number of cattle 

than 
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than when in natural grafs, {hould fomcwhat 
reduce, it might be expcftcd, the fuperiority * 
which, in an improved country, the price of 
biitcher’s-meat naturally has over that of bread. 
It feems accordingly to have done fo ; and 
there is fome reafon for believing that, at 
leaft in the London market, the price of 
butcher’s - meat in proportion to the price of 
bread is a good deal lower in the prefent 
times than it was in the beginning of the laft 
Century. 

In the appendix to the Life of prince Henry, 
Dodor Birch has given us an account of the 
prices of butcher’s-meat as commonly paid by 
that prince. It is there faid, that the four quar- 
ters of an ox weighing fix hundred pounds 
ufually coft him nine pounds ten Ihillings, or 
thereabouts j that is, thirty-one Ihillings and 
eight pence per hundred pounds weight. Prince 
Henry died on the 6th of November, 1612, in 
the nineteenth year pf his age. 

In March, 1764, there was a parliamentary 
enquiry into the caufes of the high price of pro- 
vifions at that time. It was then, among other 
proof to the fame purpofe, given in evidence by a 
Virginia merchant, that in March, 1763, he had 
viftualled his Ihips for twenty-four or twenty- 
five {hillings the hundred weight of beef, which 
he confidered as the ordinary price ; whereas, in 
that dear year, he had paid twenty-feven {hillings 
for the fame weight and fort. This high price 
in 1764, is, however, four {hillings and eight- 
pence cheaper than the ordinary price paid by 

prince 
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B 0^0 K princf; Henry j and it is the bcfl beef only, it 
<_ i muft be obfervccl, which is fit to be faked for 
thofe dikant voyages. 

The price paid by prince Henry amounts to 
3 * d. per pound weight of the whole carcafe, 
coarfe and choice pieces taken together ■, and at 
that rate tlie choice pieces could not have been 
fold by retail for lefs than 4I d. or 5 d. the pound. 

In the parliamentary enquiry in 1764, the 
witnelfes ftated the price of the choice pieces of 
tlic beft beef to be to the confumer ^d. and 4|r/. 
the pound ; and the coarfe pieces in general to 
be from leven farthings to zld. and ild.-, and this 
they faid was in general one half-penny dearer 
than the fame fort of pieces had ufually been 
fold in the month of March. But even this 
high price is kill a good deal cheaper than what 
we can well fuppofc the ordinary retail price to 
, have been in the time of prince Henry. 

During the twelve firft years of the laft cen- 
tury, the average price of the befl wlicat at the 
Windfor market was i/. i8r. j the quarter 
of nine Wincheilcr bufhels. 

But in the twelve years preceding 1764, in- 
cluding that year, the average price of the fame 
meafure of the beft wheat at the fame market 
was 2 /. I j. d. 

In the twelve firft years of the laft century, 
therefore, wiicat appears to have been a good 
deal cheaper, and butcher’s-meat a good deal 
dearer than in the twelve years preceding 1764, 
including that year. 


In 
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In all great countries the greater part of the 
cultivated lands are employed in producing 
either food for men or food for cattle. The rent 
and profit of thefe regulate the rent and piofit of 
ail other cultivated land. If any particular pro- 
duce afforded lefs, the land ’,voi;;d fcon be 
turned into corn or pafture ; and if any afforded 
more, fome part of the lands in corn or pafture 
would foon be turned to that produce. 

Those produeftions, indeed, which require 
cither a greater original expence of improvement, 
or a greater .annual expence of cultivation, in 
order to fit the land for them, appear commonly 
to afford, the one a greater rent, the other a 
greater profit than corn or pafture. This fupe- 
riority, however, will feldom be found to amount 
to more tlian a rcafonable intereft or compenfa- 
tion for this fuperior cxpcnce. 

In a hop gardeii, a fruit garden, a kitchen 
gard.en, both the rent of tlic landlord, and the 
profit of the farmer, arc generally greater than in 
a corn or grafs field. But to bring the ground 
into this condition requires more expence. 
Hence a greater rent becomes due to the land- 
lord. It requires too a more attentive and flcil- 
ful management. Hence a greater profit be- 
comes due to the farmer. The crop too, at leaft 
in the hop and fruit garden, is more precarious. 
Its price, therefore, beftdes compenfating all oc- 
cafional Ioffes, muft afford fomething like the 
profit of infurance. The circumftances of gar- 
deners, generally mean, and always moderate, 
may fatisfy us that their great ingenuity is not 

commonly 
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* ^ commonly over-rccompcnfed. Their delightful 

art is praftifed by fo many rich people for 
amufement, that little advantage is to be made 
by thofe who praftife it for profit ; becaufe the 
perfons who fhould naturally be their beft cus- 
tomers, fupply themfelvcs with all their moft 
precious produftions. 

The advantage which the landlord derives 
from fuch improvements feems at no time to 
have been greater than what was fufficient to 
compenfate the original cxpence of making 
them. In the antient hufbandry, after the vine- 
yard, a well-watered kitchen garden feems to 
have been the part of the farm which was fup- 
pofed to yield the moft valuable produce. But 
Democritus, who wrote upon hufbandry about 
two thoufand years ago, and who was regarded 
by the antients as one of the fathers of the art, 
thought they did not a£l wifely who enclofed a 
kitchen garden. The profit, he faid, would not 
compenfate the expence of a ftonc wall j and 
bricks (he meant, I fuppofc, bricks baked in the 
fun) mouldered with the rain, and the winter 
ftorm, and required continual repairs. Colu- 
mella, who reports this judgment of Democri- 
tus, does not controvert it, but propofes a very 
frugal method of enclofing with a hedge of 
brambles and briars, which, he fays, he had 
found by experience to be both a lafting and an 
impenetrable fence ; but which, it feems, was 
not commonly known in the time of Democri- 
tus. Palladius adopts the opinion of Colu- 
meUa> which had before been recommended by 
I Varro. 
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V arro. In the judgment of thofe antient im- ® 
provers, the produce of a kitchen garden had, it 
feems, been little more than fufficicnt to pay the 
extraordinary culture and the cxpencc of water- 
ing } for in countries fo near the fun, it was 
thought pfoper, in thofe times as in the prefent, 
to have the command of a ftream of water, which 
could be conduced to every bed in -the garden. 
Through the greater part of Europe, a kitchen 
garden is not at prefent fuppofed to deferve a 
better inclofure than that recommended by Co- 
lumella. In Great Britain, and fome other 
northern countries, the finer fruits cannot be 
brought to perfedlion but by the afliftance of a 
wall. Their price, therefore, in fuch countries 
muft be fufficicnt to pay the expence of building 
and maintaining what they cannot t)e had with- 
out. The fruit-wall frequently furrounds the 
kitchen garden, which thus enjoys the benefit of 
an enclofure which its own produce could feldom 
pay for.. 

That the vineyard, when properly planted 
and brought to perfedtion, was the moft valuable 
part of the farm, feems to have been an un- 
doubted maxim in the antient agriculture, as it 
is in the modern through all the wine countries. 
But whether it was advantageous to plant a new 
vineyard, was a matter of difpute among the an- 
tient Italian hulbandmen, as we learn from Co- 
lufnella. He decides, like a true lover of all 
curious cultivation, in favour of the vineyard, 
and endeavours to fhow, by a comparifon of the 
profit and expcnce, that it was a moft advan- 
tageous 
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K improvement. Such comparifons, how- 

ever, between the profit and expence of new 
projcdbs, are commonly very fallacious ; and in 
nothing more fo than in agriculture. Had the 
gain adually made by fuch plantations been 
commonly as great as he imagined it might -have 
been, there could have been no difpute about it. 
The fame point is frequently at this day a mat- 
ter of controverfy in the wine countries. Their 
writers on agriculture, indeed, the lovers and 
promoters of high cultivation, feem generally 
tiifpofed to decide with Columella in favour of 
the vineyard. In France the anxiety of the pro- 
prietors of the old vineyards to, prevent the 
planting of any new ones, feems to favour their 
opinion, and to indicate a confeioufnefs in thofe 
who muft have the experience, that this fpecies 
of cultivation is at prefent in that country more 
profitable than any other. It feems at the fame 
time, however, to indicate another opinion, that 
this fuperior profit can laft no longer than the 
laws which at prefent reftrain the free cultiva- 
tion of the vine. In 1731, they obtained an 
order of council, prohibiting both the planting 
of new vineyards, and the renewal of thofe old 
ones, of which the cultivation had been inter- 
rupted for two years ; without a particular per- 
miflion from the king, to be granted only in 
confequence of an information from the intend- 
ant of the province, certifying that he had ex- 
amined the land, and that it was incapable of 
any other culture. The pretence of this order 
was the fcarciry of corn and pafture, and the 

5 fuper- 
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fuper-abundance of wine. But had this fupet- ^ ^ a p. 
abundance beea riSal, it would, without any 
order of council, have effeftually prevented the 
plantation of new vineyards, by reducing the 
profits of this fpecies of cultivation below their 
natural proportion to thofe of corn and pafture. 

With regard to the fuppofcd fcarcity of corn oc- 
cafioned by the multiplication of vineyards, corn 
is no where in France more carefully cultivated 
than in the wine provinces, where the land is fit 
for producing it; as in Burgundy, Guienne, and 
the Upper Languedoc. The numerous hands 
employed in the one fpecies of cultivation necef- 
farily encourage the other, by affording a ready 
market for its produce. To diminilh the num- 
ber of thofe who are capable of paying for it, is 
furely a moft unpromifing expedient for encou- 
raging the • cultivation of corn. It is like the 
policy which would promote agriculture by dif- 
couraging manufaftures. 

The rent and profit of thofe produftions, 
therefore, which require cither a greater original 
expence of improvement in order to fit the land 
for them, or a greater annual expence of culti- 
vation, though often much fuperior to thofe of 
corn and pafture, yet when they do no more than 
compenfate fuch extraordinary expence, are in 
jeality regulated by the rent and profit of thofe 
common crops. 

It fometimes happens, indeed, that the quan- 
tity of land which can be fitted for fome parti- 
cular produce, is too fmall to fupply the ef^edtual 
demand. The whole produce can be difpofed 
Vox.. I. R of 
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of to thofe who are willing to give fomewhat 
more than what is fufficient to pay the whole 
rent, wages and profit neceflary for raifing and 
bringing it to market, according to their natural 
rates, or according to the rates at which they are 
paid in the greater part of other cultivated land. 
The furplus part of the price which remains after 
defraying the whole cxpence of improvement 
and cultivation may commonly, in this cafe, and 
in this cafe only, bear no regular proportion to 
the like furplus in corn or pafturc, but may ex- 
ceed it in almoft any degree ; and the greater 
part of this excefs naturally goes to the rent of 
the landlord. 

The ufual and natural proportion, for ex- 
ample, between the rent and profit of wine and 
thofe of corn and pafiure, nuifi: be underftood to 
take place only with regard to thofe vineyards 
which produce nothing but good common wine, 
fuch as can be raifed almoft any where, upon any 
light, gravelly, or fandy foil, and which has no- 
thing to recommend it but its ftrength and 
wholefomenefs. It is with fuch vineyards only 
that the common land of the country can be 
brought into competition j for with thofe of a 
peculiar quality it is evident that it cannot. 

The vine is more afrccled by the difference of 
foils than any other fruit tree. From fome it 
derives a flavour which no culture or manage- 
ment can equal, it is fuppofed, upon any other. 
This flavour, real or imaginary, is fometimes 
peculiar to the produce of a few vineyards j 
fometimes it extends through the greater part of 

a fmall 
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a fmall diftrift, and fometimes through a cori- 
fiderable part of a large province. The whole 
quantity of fuch wines that is brought to market 
fails fhort of the effectual demand, or the de^ 
mand of thofe who would be willing to pay the 
whole rent, profit and wages necelfary for pre- 
paring and bringing them thither, according 
to the ordinary rate, or according to the rate 
at which they are paid in common vineyards. 
The whole quanciiy, tlierefore, can be difpofed 
of to thofe who are wnlling to pay more, which 
neceflarily raifes the price above that of common 
wine. Tlie difference is greater or lefs, accord- 
ing as the fafhionableneis and fcarcity of the 
wine render the competition of the buyers more 
or Icfs eager. Whatever it be, the greater j)arc 
of it gee's to the rent of the* landlord. For 
though fuch vineyards are in general iTiore care- 
fully cultivated than moil others, the high price 
of the wine feems to be, not fo much the effect, 
as the caufe of this careful cultivation. In fo 
valuable a produce the lofs occafioned by negli- 
gence is fo great as to force even the moft carc- 
lefs to attention. A fmall part of this high 
price, therefore, is fuflicient to pay the wages of 
the extraordinary labour beftowed upon their 
cultivation, and the profits of the extraordinary 
ftock which puts that labour into morion. 

The fiigar colonies poffefled by the European 
nations in the Weft Indies, may be compared to 
thofe precious vineyards. Their whole produce 
falls Ihort of the effedtual demand of Europe, and 
can be difpofed of to thofe vvho are willing to 
R 2 give 
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give more than what is fnfficrtnt to pay the 
whole rent, profit and wages neceffaiy for pre- 
paring and bringing it to market, according to 
the rate at which they arc commonly paid by 
any other produce. In Cochin-china the fineft 
white fugar commonly fells for three piafters the 
quintal, about thirteen {hillings arid fixpcnce of 
our money, as we are told by * Mr. Poivre, a 
very careful obferver of the agricuirure of that 
country. What is there called the quintal weighs 
from a hundred and fifty to two hundred Paris 
pounds, or a hundred and feventy-five Paris 
pounds at a medium, which reduces the price of 
the hundred weightEngliih to about eight {hillings 
fierling, not a fourth part of what is commonly 
paid for the brown or mulkavada fugars imported 
from our colonies, and not a fixth p^rt of what 
is paid for the fineft white fugar. The greater 
part of the cultivated lands in Cochin-china are 
employed in producing corn and rice, the food 
of the great body of the people. The re- 
fpeftive prices of corn, rice, and fugar, are there 
probably in the natural proportion, or in that 
which naturally takes place in the different crops 
of the greater part of cultivated land, wid which 
recompences the landlord and farmer, as nearly 
as can be computed, according to what is ufually 
the Original expence of improvement and the 
annual expcncc of cultivation. But in our fugar 
colonics the price of fugar bears no fuch propor- 
tion to that of the produce of a rice ofr corn ifeld 
either in Europe or in America. It is tomhionly 

♦ Voyages d’un Philor)phe. 
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faid, that a fugar planter expefts that the rum ^ 
and the molalfts Ihould defray the whole ex- 
pcnce of his cultivation, , and that his fugar 
ihould be all. clear prohu If this be true, for I 
pretend not to afErm it, it is as if a corn farmer 
expedted to defray the expence of his cultivation 
with the chaft* and the ftraw, and that the grain 
ihould be all clear profit. We fee frequently 
focieties of merchants in London and other trad- 
ing towns, purchafe wafte lands in our fugar 
colonies, which they expeft to improve and cul- 
tivate with profit by means of faftors and agents } 
notwithftanding the great diftance and the un- 
certain returns, from the defeftive adminiftra- 
tion of juftice in thofe countries. Nobody will 
attempt to improve and cultivate in the fame 
manner the moft fertile lands of Scotland, Ire- 
land, or the corn provinces of North America j 
though from the more exafb adminiftration of 
juftice in thefe countries, more regular returns 
might be expected. 

In Virginia and* Maryland the cultivation of 
tobacco is preferred, as more profitable, to that 
pf corn. Tobacco might be cultivated with 
advantage through the greater part of Europe ■, 
but in almoft every part of Europe it has become 
a principal fubjeft of taxation, and to collect a 
tax from every different farm in the country 
where this plant might happen to be cultivated, 
would be more difficult, it has been fuppofed, 
tban to levy one upon its importation at the 
cyftom-houfe. The cultivation of tobacco has 
upon this account been moft abfurdly prohibited 
R 3 through 
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B 0^0 K through the greater part of Europe, which necef- 
farily gives a fort of monopoly to the countries 
where it is allowed j and as Virginia and Mary- 
land produce the greatcft quantity of it, they 
lhare largely, though with foine competitors, in 
the advantage of this monopoly. The cultiva- 
tion of tobacco, however, feems not to be fo ad- 
vantageous as that of fugar. I have never even 
heard of any tobacco plantation that was im- 
proved and cultivated by the capital of merchants 
who refided in Great Britain, and our tobacco 
colonies fend us home no fuch wealthy planters 
as we fee frequently arrive from our fugar iflands. 
Though from the preference given in thofe co- 
lonies to the cultivation of tobacco above that of 
corn, it would appear that the effeftual demand 
of Europe for tobacco is not compleatly fup- 
plied, it probably is more nearly fo than that for 
fugar ; And though the prefent price of tobacco 
js probably more than fufficient to pay the whole 
rent, wages and profit neceffary for preparing 
and bringing it to market, according to the rate 
at whicfi they are commonly paid in corn land ; 
it mull not be fo much more as the prefent price 
of fugar. Our tobacco planters, accordingly, 
have fbewn the fame fear of the fuper-abundance 
of tobacco, which the proprietors of the old 
vineyards in France have of the fuper-abundance 
of wjne. By adl of afTembly they have reflrained 
its cultivation to fix thoufand plants, fuppofed 
to yield a thoufand weight of tobacco, for every 
negro between fixteen and fixty years of age. 
Such a negro, over and above this quantity of 

tobacco. 
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tobacco, , can manage, they reckon, four acres 
of Indian corn. To prevent the market from 
being overitocked too, they have fometimes, in 
plentiful years, we are told by Dr. Douglas, (I 
fufpedt he has been ill informed) * burnt a certain 
quantity of tobacco for every negro, in the fame 
manner as the Dutch are faid to do of fpices. If 
fuch violent methods are neceflary to keep up the 
prefent price of tobacco, the fuperior advantage 
of its culture over that of corn, if it Hill has any, 
will not probably be of long continuance. 

I i- is ia tliis manner that die rent of the culti- 
vated land, of which the produce is human food, 
regulates the rent of the greater part of other 
cultivated land. No particular produce can 
long afford lefs j becaufe the land would imme- 
diately be turned to another ufe : And if any 
particular produce commonly affords more, it is 
becaufe the quantity of land which can be fitted 
for it is too fmall to fupp)ly the effectual de- 
mand. 

In Europe corji is the principal produce of 
land which ferves immediately for human food. 
Except in particular fituarions, therefore, the rent 
of corn land regulates in If.uropc that of all other 
cultivated land. Britain need envy neither the 
vineyards of France nor the olive plantations of 
Italy. Except in particular fituations, tho^jraluc 
of thefe is regulated by that of corn, in which the 
fertility of Britain is not much inferior to tliat of 
either of thofe two countries. 

• Douglas’s Summary, vol. il. p. 372, 373. 
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If in any country the common and favourite 
vegetable food of the people Ihould be drawn 
from a plant of which the moft common land) 
with the fame or nearly the fame culture, pro- 
duced a much greater quantity than the moft 
fertile does of corn, the rent of the landlord, or 
the furplus quantity of food which would remain 
to him, after paying the labour and replacing 
the ftock of the farmer together with its ordi- 
nary profits, would necefiarily be much greater. 
Whatever was the rate at wluch labour was com- 
monly maintained in that country, this greater 
furplus could always maintain a greater quantity 
of it, and confequently enable the landlord to 
purchafe or command a greater quantity of it. 
The real value of his rent, his real power and 
authority, his command of the neceffaries and 
conveniencies of life with which the labour of 
other people could fupply him, would necelTarily 
be much greater. 

A Riciv field produces a much greater quan- 
tity of food than the moft ‘fertile corn field, 
Two crops in the year from thirty to fijtty bufhels 
each, are faid to be the ordinary produce of an 
acre, ^ Though its cultivation, therefore, re- 
quires more labour, a much greater furplus re- 
maips after maintaining all that labour. In 
thole rice countries, therefore, where rice is the 
comrnon and favourite vegetable food of the 
people, and where the cultivators are chiefly 
maintained with it, a greater lhare of this greater 
furplus fhould belong to the landlord than 
jp corn countries. Ji) Carolina, where the 

planters, 
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planters, aS' in other Britilh colonies, are gene- ^ 
rally both farmers and landlords, and Where rent 
confequently is confounded with profit, the cul- 
tivation of rice is found to be more profitable 
than that of corn, though their fields produce 
only one crop in the year, and though, from the 
prevalence of the cuftoms of Europe, rice ’is not 
there the common and favourite vegetable food 
of the people. 

A coot) rice field is a bog at all feafons, and 
at one feafon a bog covered with water. It is 
unfit either for corn, or pafture, or vineyard, or, 
indeed, for any other vegetable produce that is 
very ufeful to men: And the lands which are fit 
for fliofe purpofes, are not fit for rice. Even in 
the rice countries, therefore, the rent of rice 
lands cannot regulate the rent of the other culti- 
vated land which can never be turned to that 
produce. 

The food produced by a field of potatoes is 
not inferior in quantity to that produced by a 
field of rice, and much fuperior to what is pro- 
duced by a field of wheat. Twelve thoufand 
weight of potatoes from an acre of land is not a 
greater produce than two thoufand weight of 
wheat. The food or folid nourifhment, indeed, 
which can be drawn from each of thofe two 
plants, is not altogether in proportion to their 
weight, on account of the watery nature of po- 
tatoes. Allowing, however, half the weight of 
this root to ^o to water, a very large allowance, 
fuch an acre of potatoes will ftill produce fix 
thoufand weight of folid nourifhment, three 

times 
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K times the quantity produced by the acre of 
wheat. An acre of potatoes is cultivated with 
lefs expence than an acre of wheat ; the fallow, 
which generally precedes the fowing of wheat, 
more than compenfating the hoeing and other 
extraordinary culture which is always given to 
potatoes. Should this root ever become in any 
part of Europe, like rice in fome rice countries, 
the common and favourite vegetable food of the 
people, fo as to occupy the fame proportion of 
the lands in tillage which wheat and other forts 
of grain for human food do at prefent, tlic fanie 
quantity of cultivated land would maintain a 
much greater number of people, and the la- 
bourers being generally fed with potatoes, a 
greater furplus would remain after replacing all 
the ftock and maintaining all the labour em- 
ployed in cultivation. A greater fliare of this 
furplus too would belong to the landlord. Po- 
pulation would incrcafe, and rents would rife 
much beyond what they are at prefent. 

The land which is fit for. potatoes, is fit for 
almoft every other ufeful vegetable. If they 
occupied the fame proportion of cultivated land 
which corn does at prefent, they would regulate, 
in the fame manner, the rent of the greater part 
of other cultivated land. 

In fome parts of Lancafhire it is pretended, 

I have been told, that bread of oatmeal is ,a 
heartier food for labouring people than wheatcn 
bread, and I have frequently heyd the fame 
dodlrine held in Scotland. I am, however, 
fomewhat doubtful of the truth of it. The com- 
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mon people in Scotland, who are fed with oat- 
meal, are in general neither fo ftrong, nor fo 
handfome as the fame rank of people in Eng- 
land, wlio are fed v.ith wheaten bread. They 
neither work fo well, nor look fo well ; and as 
there is not the fame difference between the 
people of fafliion in the two countries, experience 
would feem to fhow, that the food of the com- 
mon people in Scotland is not fo fuitable to the 
human conftitution as that of their neighbours of 
the fame rank in England. But it feems to be 
otheiwife with potatoes. The chairmen, por- 
ters, and coaiheavers in London, and thofe un- 
fortunate v.'omen who live by proftitution, the 
ftrongcft men and the moft beautiful women 
perhaps in the Brltifn dominions, are faid to be, 
the greater part of them, from tire loweft rank 
of jDcople in Ireland, w'ho are generally fed with 
this root. No food can afford a more decilive 
proof of its nourifhing quality, or of its being 
peculiarly fuitable to the health of the human 
conftitution. • 

It is difficult to preferve potatoes through the 
year, and impoffible to ftore them, like corn, 
for two or three years together. The fear of not 
being able to fell them before they rot, dif- 
courages their cultivation, and is, perhaps,, the 
chief obftacle to their ever becoming in any 
great country, like bread, the principal vegetable 
food of <he different ranks of the people. 
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P A R T II. 

Of the Produce of Land which fometimes doesy and 
fometimes does noty afford Rent. 

H UMAN food leems to be the only produce 
of land which always and neceffarily affords 
/omc rent to the landlord. Other forts of pro- 
duce fometimes may and fometimes may not, 
according to different circumftances. 

After food, cloathing and lodging are the 
two great wants of mankind. 

LA?rD in its original rude ftatc can afford the 
materials of cloathing and lodging to a much 
greater number of people than it can feed. In 
its improved ftate it can fometimes feed a greater 
number of people than it can fupply with thofe 
materials} atleaft in the way in which they re- 
quire them, and are willing to pay for them. 
In the one ftate, therefore, there is always a 
fuper-abundance of thofe materials, which are 
frequently, upon that account, of little or no 
value. In the other there is often a fcarcity, 
which neceffarily augments their value. In the 
one ftate a great part of them is thrown away 
as ufeiefs, and the price of what is ufed is con- 
fidcred as equal only to the labour and expence 
,0/ Siteing it for ufe, and can, therefore, afford 
to the landlord. In the other they are 
: ufe of, and there is frequently a demand 
-for inaore than can be had. Somebody is always 
willing to give more for every part of them than 
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what is fufficient to pay the expence of bringing ^ 
them to market. Their price, therefore, can w. 
always afford fome rent to the landlord. 

The Ikins of the larger animals were the ori- 
ginal materials of cloathing. Among nations of 
hunters and Ihepherds, therefore, whofe food 
confifts chiefly in the flefh of thofe animals, 
every man, by providing himfelf with food, pro- 
vides himfelf with the materials of more cloath- 
ing than he can wear. If there was no foreign 
commerce, the greater part of them would be 
thrown away as things of no value. This was 
probably the cafe among the hunting nations of 
North America, before their country was difco- 
vered by the Europeans, with whom they mow 
exchange their furplus peltry, for blankets, 
fire-arms, and brandy, which gives it fome value. 

In the prefent commercial ffate of the known 
world, the moft barbarous nations, I believe, 
among whom land property is eftablilhed, have 
fome foreign commerce of this kind, and find 
among their wealthier neighbours fuch a demand 
for all the materials of cloathing, which their 
land produces, and which can neither be 
wrought up nor confirmed at home, as raHes 
-tiieir price above what it cofts to fend them to 
chofe wealthier neighbours. It affords, therefore, 
fome rent to the landlord. When the greater 
part of the highland cattle were confumod oh 
their own hills, the exportation of their hides 
made the moft confiderable article of the com- 
tpierce of that country, and what they were cx- 
i>~4^nged for afforded fome addition to the rent 
4 of 
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B 0^0 K the highland ellates. Tlie wool of England, 
which in old times could neither be confumed 
nor wrought up at home, found a market in the 
then wealthier and more induftrious country of 
Flanders, and its price afforded fomething to the 
rent of the land which produced it. . In coun- 
tries not better cultivated than England was 
then, or than the highlands of Scotland are now, 
and which had no foreign com.merce, the mate- 
rials of cloathing would evidently be fo fuper- 
abundant, that a great part of them would be 
thrown away as ufelefs, and no part could afford 
any rent to the landlord. 

The materials of lodging cannot always be 
tranfported to fo great a diftance as thofe of 
cloathing, and do not fo readily become an ob- 
jedt of foreign commerce. When diey are fuper- 
abundant in the country which produces them, 
it frequently happens, even in the prefent com- 
mercial ftate of the world, that tliey are of no 
value to the landlord. A good ftone quarry in 
the neighbourhood of London would afford a 
confiderable rent. In many parts of Scotland 
and Wales it affords none. Barren timber for 
building is of great value in a populous and 
well-cultivated country, and the land which pro- 
duces it, affords a confiderable rent. But in 
many parts of North America the landlord 
would be much obliged to any body who would 
carry away the greater part of his large trees. 
In fome parts of the highlands of Scotland the 
bark is the only part of the wood which, for 
want of roads and water-carriage, can be fent to 

market. 
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market. The timber is left to rot upon the ® *‘* 

ground. When the materials of lodging are fo 
fuper- abundant, the part made ufe of is worth 
only the labour and expence of fitting it for that 
ufe. * It affords no rent to the landlord, who ge- 
nerally grants the ufe of it to whoever takes the 
trouble of afking it. The demand of wealthier 
nations, however, fometimes enables him to get 
a rent' for it. The paving of the ftreets of Lon- 
don has enabled the owners of fome barren 
rocks on the coaft of Scotland to draw a rent 
from what never afforded any before. The 
woods of Norway and of the coafts of the Bal- 
tick, find a market in many parts of Great Bri- 
tain which they could not find at home, and 
thereby afford fome rent to their proprietors. 

Countries are populous, not in proportion to 
the number of people whom their produce can 
cloath and lodge, but in proportion to that of 
thofe whom it can feed. When food is pro- 
vided, it is eafy t» find the neceflary cloathing 
and lodging. But though thefc are at hand, it 
may often be difficult to find food. In fome 
parts even of the Britifh dominions what is called 
A Houfc, may be built by one day’s labour of 
one man. The fimpleft fjiecies of cloathing, the 
fkins of animals, requires fomewhat more labour 
to drefs and prepare them for ufe. They do 
not, however, require a great deal. Among fa- 
vage and barbarous nations, a hundredth of lit- 
tle more than a hundredth part of the labour of 
the whole year, will be fufficient to provide them 
with fuch cloathin||and lodging as fatisfy the 

greater 
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of the people. All the other ninety- 
nine parts are frequently no more than enough 
to provide them with food. 

But when by the improvement and cultiva- 
tion of land the labour of one family cart, pro- 
vide food for two, the labour of half the fociety 
becomes fufficient to provide food for the whole. 
The other half, therefore, or at leaft the greater 
part of them, can be employed in providing 
other things, or in fatisfying the other wants 
and fancies of mankind. Cloathiag and lodg- 
ing, hqulhold furniture, and what is called 
Equipage, are the principal objefts of the 
greater part of thofe wants and fancies. The 
rich man confumes no more food than his poor 
neighbour. In quality it may be Very different, 
and to fele<5t and prepare it may require more 
labour and art j but in ^^uantity it is very nearly 
the fame. But compare the fpacious palace and 
great wardrobe of the one, with the hovel and 
the few rags of the other, aqd you will be fen- 
fible that the difference between their cloathingr^ 
lodging and houfhold furniture, is almoft as, 
great in quantity as it is in quality. The defire 
of food is limited in every man by the narrow 
capacity of the human ftomach ; but the defirc 
of the convcniencies and ornaments of building, 
drefs, equipage, and houfhold furniture, feems 
to have no limit or certain boundary. Thofe, 
therefore, who have the command of more food 
than they themfelves can confume, are always 
willing to exchange the furplus, or, what is the 
thing, the price of ^ for gratifications of 
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this other kind. What is over and above fatif- 
fying the limited defire, is given for the amufe- 
ment of thofe defires which cannot be fatisfied, 
but feem to be altogether endlefs. The poor, 
in order to obtain food, exert themfelves to gra- 
tify thofe fancies of the rich, and to obtain it 
more certainly, they vie with one another in the 
cheapnefe and perfedtion of their work. The 
number of workmen increafes with the increaf- 
ing quantity of foodj or with the growing im- 
provement and cultivation of the lands; and as 
the nature of their bufinefs admits of the utmoft 
fubdivifions of labour, the quantity of materials 
V/hich they can \vork up, increafes in a much 
greater proportion than their numbers. Hence 
arifes a demand for every fort of material which 
human invention can employ^ either ufefully or 
ornamentally, in building, drefs, equipage, or 
houfliold furniture ; for the foffils and minerals 
contained in the bowels of the earth ; the pre- 
cious metals, and the precious {tones. 

Food is in this manner, not only the original 
fource of rent, but every other part of the pro- 
duce of land which afterwards affords rent, de- 
rives that part of its value from the improvement 
of the powers of labour in producing food by 
means of the . improvement and cultivation of 
land. 

Thosb other parts of the produce of land, 
however, which afterwards afford rent, do not 
afford it always. Even in improved and culti-' 
vated countries, the demand for them is not al- 
ways fuch as to afford a greater price than what 
VoL. I. S is 
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^ is fufficient to pay the labotifi anti replace, to- 
gether with its ordinary profits, the flock which 
muft be employed in bringing them to market,; 
Whether it is or is not fuch, depends upon (Affer- 
ent circumftances. 

Whether a coal-mine, for example, can af- 
ford any rent, depends partly upon its fertility, 
and partly upon its fituation. 

A MINE of any kind may be faid to be either 
fertile or barren, according as the quantity of 
mineral which can be brought from it by a cer- 
tain quantity of labour, is greater or Icfs than 
what can be brougiit by an equal quantity from 
the greater part of other mines of the fame 
kind. 

Some coal-mines advantageoufly fituated, can- 
not be wroiiglit on account of tiieir barrennefs. 
The produce docs not pay the expence. They 
can afford neither profit nor rent. 

There are fomc of wliicli the produce is’ 
barely fufficient to p.ay the labour, and replace, 
together with its ordinary profits, the flock em- 
ployed in working them. They afford fome 
profit to the undertaker of the work, but no rent 
ro the landlord. They can be wrought advan- 
ragcoully by nobody but the landlord, who being 
himfelf undertaker of the work, gets the ordinary 
profit of tlie capital which he employs in it.’ 
Many coal-mines in' Scotland arc WTOught in’ 
this manner, and can be wrought in no other. 
Tlic landlord will allow nobody elfe to work 
them without paying (bme rent, and nobody 
can afford to pay any. ' 


Other 
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Other coal-mines in the farhe country fuffi- 
tiently fertile, cannot be wrought on account of 
their- fituation. A quantity of mineral fufficient 
to defray the txpence of working, could be 
brought from the mine by the ordinary, or even 
lefs than the ordinary quantity of labour : But 
in an inland country, thinly inhabited, and with- 
out either good roads or water-carriage, this 
quantity could hot be fold. 

Coals are a lefs agreeable fewel than wood; 
they are faid too to be lefs wholefome. The ex- 
pence of coals, therefore, at the place where they 
are confumed, muft generally be fomewhat lelk 
than that of wood. 

The price of wood again varies with the ftate 
of agriculture, nearly in the fame manner, and 
exadly for the fame reafon, as the price of cat- 
tle. In its rude beginnings the greater part of 
every country is covered with wood, which is 
then a mere incumbrance of no value to the 
landlord, who would gladly give it to any body 
for the cutting. As agriculture advances, the 
woods are partly cleared by the progrefs of til- 
lage, and partly go to decay in confequencc of 
the increafed number of cattle. Thefe, though 
they do not incre^fe in the fame proportion as 
corn, which is altogether the acquifition of hu- 
man induftry, yet multiply tinder the care and 
proteftion of men j who ftore up in the feafon of 
plenty what may maintain thati in that of fcar- 
city, wko through the whole year furnilh them 
■with a greater quantity of food than unculti- 
vated nature provides for them, and who by de- 
S 2 ■ ftroving 
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B 0^0 K flxoying and extirpating their enemies, fecure 
them in the free enjoyment of all that fhe pro- 
vides. Numerous herds of cattle, vrhen allowed 
to wander through the woods, though they do 
not deftroy the old trees, hinder any young ones 
from coming up, fo that in the courfc of a cen- 
tury or two the whole foreft goes to tuin. The 
fcarcity of wood then raifes its price. It affords 
a good rent, and the landlord fometiraes finds 
that He can fcarce employ his beft lands more 
advantageoufly than in growing barren timber, 
of which the greatnefs of the profit often com- 
penfates the latenefs of the returns. This feems 
in the prefent times to be nearly the ftate of 
things in feveral parts of Great Britain, where 
the profit of planting is found to be equal to 
that of either corn or pafture. The advantage 
which the landlord derives from planting, can 
no-where exceed, at leaft for any confiderablc 
time, the rent which thefe could afford him ; 
and in an inland country which is highly culti- 
vated, it will frequently not fall much fhort of 
this rent. Upon the fea-coaft of a well-im- 
proved country, indeed, if coals can conveniently 
be had for fewel, it may fometimes be cheaper 
to bring barren timber for building from Icfs 
cultivated foreign countries, than to raife it at 
home. In the new town of Edinburgh, built 
within - thefe few years, there is nor, perhaps, a 
fingle ftick of Scotch, timber. 

Whatever may be the price of wood, if that 
of coals is fuch that the expence of a coal-fire is 
nearly equal to th:u of a wood one,, we may be 

• aflured. 
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aflured, that at that place, and in thefe qircum- ^ 
(lances, the price of coals is as high as it can be. 

It fecnas to be fo in fome of the inland parts of 
England, particularly in Oxfprdlhire, where it is 
ufual, even in the fires of the comuTton people, to 
mix coals and wood together, ajjd where the dif- 
ference in the cxpence of thofe two forts of fewei 
cannot, therefore, be very great. 

Coals, in the coal countries, are every-v/here 
much below this higheft price. If they were 
not, they could not bear the expence of a diftant 
carriage, either by land or by water. A finall 
quantity only could be fold, and the coal mafr 
ters and coal proprietors find it more for their 
intcreft to fell a great quantity at a price fome- 
what above the Icwell, than a final 1 quantity at 
the higheft. The moft fertile coal-mine too, re- 
gulates the price of coals at all the other mines 
in its neighbourhood. Both the proprietor and 
the undertaker of the work find, the one that he 
can get a greater rent, the other that he can get 
a greater profit, by fomewhat underfelling all 
their neighbours. Their neighbours are foon 
obliged to fell at tlie fame price, though they 
cannot fo well afford it, and though it always di- 
minifties, and fometimes takes away altogether 
both their rent and their profit. Some works 
are abandoned altogether •, others can afford no 
rent, and can be wrought only by the pro- 
prietor. 

The lowed price at which coals can be Ibid 
for any confiderable time, is, like that of all other 
commodities, the price which js barely fufiicient 

S 3 to 
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o o K to replace, together with its ordinary profits, the 
ftock which muft be employed in bringing them 
to market. At a coal-mine for which the land- 
lord can get no rent, but which he muft either 
work himfelf or let it alone altogether, the price 
of coals muft generally be nearly about this 
price. 

Rent, even where coals afford one, has gene- 
rally a fmaller lhare in their price than in that of 
moft other parts of the rude produce of land. 
The rent of an eftate above ground, commonly 
amounts to what is fuppofed to be a third of the 
grofs produce j and it is generally a rent certain 
and independent of the occafipnal variations in 
the crop. In coal-mines a fifth of the grofs pro- 
duce is a very great rent j a tenth the common 
rent, and it is feldorn a rent certain, but depends 
upon the occafional variations in the produce.. 
Thefe are fo great, that in a country where thirty 
years purchafe is confidered as a moderate price 
for the property of a landed eftate, ten years 
pprehafe is regarded as a goc;d price for that of 
a coal-mine. 

The valve of a coal-mine to the proprietor 
frequently depends as much upon its fituation as 
upon its fertility. That of a metallick mine 
depends more upon its fertility, and lefs upon 
its fituation. The coarfe, and ftill more the 
precious metals, when feparated from the ore, 
are fo valuable that they can generally bear the 
cxpence' of a very long land, and of the moft 
diftant fea carriage. Their market is not con- 
fined to the countries in the neighbourhood 

the 
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jhc mine, but extends to the whole world. TJre 
copper of Japan makes an article of commerce 
in Europe; the iron of Spain in that of Chili 
and Peru. The filyer of Peru finds its way, not 
only to Europe, but from Europe to China. 

The price of coals in Weftmorland or Shrop- 
Ihire can have little eftedt on their price at New- 
caftle ; and their price in the Lionnois can have 
none at all. The produdtions of fuch diftant 
coal-mines can never be brought into competi- 
tion with one another. But the produdlions of 
the moft diftant metallick mines frequently may, 
and in fadl commonly are. The price, there- 
fore, of the coarfe, and ftill more that of th^ 
precious metals, at the moft fertile mines in the 
world, muft neceffarily more or lefs affedt their 
price at every other in it. The price of copper 
in Japan muft have fome influenoe upon its price 
at the copper mines in Europe. The price of 
filver in Peru, or the quantity either of labour 
or of other goods which it w'ill purchafe there, 
muft have fome influence on its price, not only 
at the filver mines of Europe, but at thofe of 
China. After the difeovery of the mines of 
Peru, the filver mines of Europe were, the 
greater part of theni, abandoned. The value of 
filver was fo much reduced that their produce 
could no longer pay the expence of working 
them, or replace, with a profit, the food, cloaths, 
lodging and other neceflaries which were con- 
fiimed in that operation. This was the cafe too 
\vitli the mines of Cuba and St. Domingo, and 
S 4 even 
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B 0^0 K eyen with the antient mines of Peru, after th® 
u— ir-^ difeovery of thofe of Potofi. 

The price of every metal at every minci^ there- 
fore, being regulated in fomc meafure by its 
price at the moft fertile mine in the world that 
is actually WTOught, it can- at the greater part of 
mines do very little more than pay the cxpcncc 
of working, and can feidom afford a very high 
rent to the landlord. Rent, accordingly, feems 
at the greater part of mines to have but a fmall 
fhare in the price of the ccarfe, and a ftili fmaller 
in that of the precious metals. Labour and 
profit make up the greater part of both. 

A SIXTH part of the grofs produce may be 
reckoned the average rent of the tin mines of 
Cornwall, the moft fertile that are known in the 
world, as we are told by the Reverend Mr. Bof- 
iace, vice-warden of tiie ftannaries. Some, he 
fays, afford moi'', and fome do not afford lb 
much. A fixth part of the grofs produce is the 
rent too of feveral very fertile lead mines in 
Scotland. * 

In the filver mines of Peru, we are told by 
Frezief and Ulloa, the proprietor frequently 
exafts no other acknowledgment from the under- 
taker of .the mine, but that he will grind the ore 
at his mill, paying him the ordinary multure or 
price of grinding. Till 1736, indeed, the tax 
pr the king of Spain amounted to one- fifth of 
the ftandard filver, which till then might be 
confidered as the reM rent of the greater part 
of the filver mines of Peru, the rkheft which 
have been known in the world. If there had been 
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no tax rthis fifth would naturally have belonged 
to the landlord, and many mines might have 
been wrought which could not then be wrought, 
becaufc they could not afford this tax. The tax 
of the duke of. Cornwall upon tin is fuppofed to 
amotmt to more than five per cent, or one- 
twentieth part of the value ; and whatever may 
be his, proportion, it would naturally too belong 
to the proprietor of the mine, if tin was duty 
free. But if you add one-twentieth to one-fixth, 
you will find that the whole average rent of the 
tin mines of Cornwall, was to the w'hole average 
rent of the fiiver mines of Peru, as thirteen to 
twelve. But the filvcr mines of Peru are not 
now able to pay even this low rent, and the tax 
upon filver was, 1017.36, reduced from one-fifth 
to one-tenth. Even this tax upon filver too 
gives more teiTiptatioa to fmuggling than the tax 
of one-twentieth upon tin j and fmuggling mufr 
be rnuch cauer in the precious than in the bulky 
commodity. The tax of the king of Spain ac- 
cordingly is fald t» be very ill paid, and that of 
the duke of Cornwall very well. Rent, there- 
fore, it is probable, makes a greater part of the 
price of tin at the moft fertile tin mines, than it 
does of filver at the moft fertile filver mines in 
the world. After replacing the ftock employed in 
working thofe different mines, together with its 
ordinary profits, the refidue which remains to 
the proprietor, is greater it feems in the coarfc, 
than in the precious metal, 

Neither are the profits of the undertakers of 
fiJyer mines cpmmonly very great in^Peru. The 

fame 
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^ fame moft refpe£tablc and well informed authors 
acquaint us, that when any perfon undertalces to 
work a new mine in Peru, he is univerfally 
looked upon as a man deftined to bankruptcy 
and ruin, and is upon that account fhunned and 
avoided by every body. Mining, it feems, is 
confidered there in the fame light as here, as a 
lottery, in w!\ich the prizes do not compenfatc 
the blanks, tho’jgh tite greatneis of fome tempts 
many adventurers to throw away their fortunes 
in fuch unprofperous projeds. 

As the fovereign, hov/cver, derives a conlider- 
able part of his revenue from the produce of 
filver mines, the law in Peru gives every poffible 
encouragement to the difeovery aJid working of 
new ones. V/hoever difeovers a new mine, is 
entitled to meafure off tv.'^o hundred and forty- 
fix feet in length, according to what he fup- 
pofes to be the diredion of the vein, and half as 
much in breadth. He becomes proprietor of 
this portion of the mine, a,nd can work it ■with- 
out paying any acknowledgment to the landlord. 
The intereft of the duke of Cornwall has given 
occafion to a regulation nearly of the fame kind 
in that antier.t dutchy. In wafte and uninclofed 
lands, any perfon wlp difeovers a tin mine, may 
mark out its limits to a certaiq extent, which is 
called bounding a mine. The bounder becomes 
the real proprietor of the mine, and may either 
work it himfelf, or give it in leafe to another, 
■w'ithout the confent of the owner of the land, to 
whorn, however, a very fmall acknowledgmenr 
muft be paid upon working it. In both regula- 
tions 
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tions the facred rights of private property are 
facrificed to the fuppofed interefts of publick 
revenue. 

The fame encouragement is given in Peru to 
the difcovery and working of new gold mines ; 
and in gold tlie king’s rax amounts only to a 
twentieth part of the ftandard metal. It was once 
a fifth, and afterwards a tenth, as in filver; but 
it was found that the work could not bear even 
the lowed of thefe two taxes. If it is rare, how- 
ever, fay the fame authors, Frezier and Ulloa, 
to find a perfon who has made his fortune by a 
filver, it is dill m.uch rarer to find one w'ho has 
done fo by a gold mine. This twentieth paic 
feems to be the whole rent which js paid by the 
•grearer part of the gold m.incs in Chili and Peru. 
Gold too is much moi'e liable to be fmuggled 
than even fdver; not only on account of the 
fuperior value of the metal in proportion to its 
bulk, but on account of the peculiar way in 
which nature prodyces it. Silver is very feldom 
found virgin, but, like mod other metals, is 
generally mineralized widi feme oth^r body, 
from which it is impofilble to feparatc it in fuch 
quantities as will pay for the expence, but by a 
very laborious and tedious operation, which 
cannot w'ell be carried o.n hut in workhoufes 
crcided for the purpofe, and therefore expofed 
to the infpedion of the king’s officers. Gold, 
on the contrary, is almod always found virgin. 
It is fometimes found in pneces of forae bulk} 
and even when mixed in fmall and almod infen- 
fible particles \vi;li fand, earth, and ether extra- 
neous 
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B 0^0 K neons bodies, it can be feparatcd from them by 
a very fhort and Ample operation, which can be 
carried on in any private houfe by any body who 
is poffeffed of a fmall quantity of mercury. If 
the king’s tax, therefore, is but ill paid upon 
filver, it is likely to be rhuch worfe paid upon 
gold ; and rent muft make a much fmaller part 
of the price of gold, than even of that of filver. 

The loweft price at which the precious metals 
can be fold, or the fmalleft quantity of other 
goods for which they can be exchanged during 
any confiderable time, is regulated by the fame 
principles which fix the loweft ordinary price of 
all other goods. The ftock which muft com- 
monly be employed, the food, cloaths and lodg- 
ing which muft commonly be confum.ed in bring- 
ing them from the mine to the market, determine 
it. It muft at leaft be fufficient to replace that 
ftock, with the ordinary profits. 

Their higheft price, howevei*, feems not tq 
be neceffarily determined by. any thing but the 
a£tual fcarcity or plenty of thofe metals them- 
felves. It is not determined by that of any 
other commodity, in the fame manner as the 
price of coals is by that of wood, beyond which 
no fcarcity can ever raife it. Increafe the fcarcity 
of gold to a certain degree, and the fmalleft bit 
of it may become more precious than a diamond, 
and exchange for a greater quantity of other goods. 

The demand for thofe metals arifes partly 
from their utility, and partly from their beauty. 
If you except iron, they are more ufeful than, 
perhaps, any othef metal. As they are lefs, 

liable 
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liable to i\ift and impueity, they can more eafily ® 
be kept clean j and the utenfils either of the » 

table or the kitchen are often upon that account 
more agreeable when made of them. A filver 
boiler is more cleanly than a lead, copper, or 
tin one j and the fame quality would render a 
gold boiler ftlll better than a filver one. Their 
principal merit, however, arifes from their 
beauty, which renders them peculiarly fit for 
the ornaments of drefs and furniture. No paint 
or dye can give fo fplendid a colour as gilding. 

The merit of their beauty is greatly enhanced 
by their fcarcity. With the greater part of rich 
people, the chief enjoyment of riches confifts in 
the parade of riches, which in their eyes is never 
4o compleat as when they appear to poflefs thofe 
decifive marks of opulence which nobody can 
polTefs but themfelves. In their eyes the merit 
of an objeft which is in any degree either ufeful 
or beautiful, is greatly enhanced by its fcarcity, 
or by the great labour v/hich it requires to col- 
left any confiderable quantity of it, a labour 
which nobody can afford to pay but themfelves. 

Such objefts they are willing to purchafe at a 
higher price than things much more beautiful 
and ufeful, but more common. Thefe qualities 
of utility, beauty, and fcarcity, are the original 
foundation of the high price of thofe metals, 
or of the great quantity of other goods for which 
they can every where be exchanged. This 
value was antecedent to and independent of their 
being employed as coin, and was the quality 
which fitted them for that employment. That 

employment. 
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B 6 K employmentj however, by occafioaing a new dc~ 
*-i— v-w mand, and by diminilhing the quantity which 
could be employed in any other way, may have 
afterwards contributed to keep up or increafe 
their value. 

The demand for the precious ftones arifes al- 
together from their beauty. They are of no ufe,' 
but as ornaments 3 and the merit of their beauty 
is greatly enhanced by their fcafcity, or by the 
difficulty and expence of getting them from the 
mine. Wages and profit accordingly make up, 
upon moft occafions, almoft the whole of their 
higli price. Rent comes in but for a very fmall 
lhare ; fi-equently for no fliare ; and the moll; 
fertile mines only afford any confiderable rent. 
When Tavernier, a jeweller, vifited the dia- 
mond mines of Golconda and Vifiapour, he was 
informed that the fovereign of the country, for 
whofe benefit they were wrought, had ordered 
all of them to be lliut up, except thofe which 
yielded the largeft and fineft ftones. The others, 
it feems, were to the proprietor not worth the 
working. 

As the price both of the precious metals and 
of the precious ftones is regulated all over the 
World by their price at the moft fertile mine in it, 
the rent which a mine of either can afford to its 
proprietor is in proportion, not to its abfolute, 
but to what may called its relative fertility, or 
to its fuperiority over other mines of die fame 
kind. If new mines were difeovered as much 
fuperior to thofe of Potoli as they were fuperior 
to thofe of Europe, the value of filver might be 

fo 
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fo much degraded as to render even the mines of ^ 

Potofi not worth the working. Before the dif- 
covery of the Spanilh Weft Indies, the moft fer- 
tile mines in Europe may have afforded as great 
a rent to their proprietor as the richeft mines in 
Peru do at prefent. Though the quantity of 
filver was much lefs^ it might have exchanged 
for an equal quantity of other goods, and the 
proprietor’s diare might have enabled him to 
purchafe or command an equal quantity either 
of labour or of commodities. The value both 
of the produce and of the rent, the real revenue 
which they afforded both to the publick and to 
the proprietor, might have been the fame. 

The moft abundant mines either of the pre- 
cious metals or of the precious ftones could add 
little to the wealth of the world. A produce of 
which the value is principally derived from its 
fcarcity, is neceffarily degraded by its abund- 
ance. A fervice of plate, and the other frivo- 
lous ornaments of drefs and furniture^ could be 
purchafed for a fmaller quantity of labour, or 
for a fmaller quantity of commodities j and in 
this would confift the foie advantage which the 
World could derive from that abundance. 

It is otherwife in eftates above ground. The 
value both of their produce and of their rent is 
in proportion to their abfolute, and not to their 
relative fertility. The land which produces a 
certain quantity of food, cloaths, and lodging, 
can always feed, cloath, and lodge a certain 
number of people j and whatever may be the 
proportion of the landlord, it will always give 

him 
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^ him a proportionable command of the labour of 
thole people, and of the commodities with which 
tliat labour can fupply him. The -value of the 
ir.cil barren lands is not diminilbed by the 
neighbourhood of the moft fertile. On the con- 
trary, it is generally increafed by it. The great 
number of people maintained by the fertile lands 
alFord a market to many parts of the produce of 
the barren, wliich they could never have found 
among thole v/hom their own produce could 
maintain. 

Whatever increafes the fertility of land in 
producing food, increafes not only the value of 
the lands upon which the improvement is be- 
ftowed, but contributes likewife to increafe that 
of many other lands, by creating a new demand 
for their produce. That abundance of food, of 
which, in confequence of the improvement of 
land, many people have the difpofal beyond 
what tlicy tliemfclves can conuime, is the great 
caufe of the demand bo{h for the precious 
metals and tlie precious Hones, as well as for 
every other conveniency and ornament of drefs, 
lodging, houJhold furniture, and equipage. 
Food not only conllitutes the principal -part of 
the riches of the world, but it is the abundance 
of food Y/hich gives the principal part of their 
value to many other forts of riches. The poor 
inhabitants of Cuba and St. Domingo, when they 
were firli difeovered by the Spaniards, ufed to 
wear little bits of gold as ornaments in their hair 
and other parts of their drefs. They.fccmed to 
value them as we would do atiy iittk: pebbles of 
t fomewhat 
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frjmewhat more than ordinary beauty, and to con- 
fider them as juft worth the picking up, but not 
worth the refufing to any body who afked them. 
They gave them to their new guefts at the firft 
requeft, without feeming to think that they had 
made them any very valuable prefcnt. They 
were aftonilhed to obferve the rage of the Spa- 
niards to obtain them j and had no notion that 
there could any where be a country in which 
many people had the difpofal of fo great a fuper- 
fluity of food, fo fcanty always among them- 
felves, that for a very fmall quantity of thofe 
glittering baubles they would willingly give as 
much as might maintain a whole family for 
many years. Could they have been made to iin- 
derftand this, the pafllon of the Spaniards would 
not have furprifed them. 

PART III. 

0/ the Variations in the Proportion helxveen the 
reJpeSiive Values of that Sort of Produce which 
alls) ays affords Rent, and of that which fame times 
does and fometimes dies not aford Rent. 

'T' H E increafing abundance of food, in con- 
fequence of increafing improvement and 
cultivation, muft neceffarily increafe the demand 
for^ every part of the produce of land which is 
hot food, and which can be applied either to ufe 
or to ornament. In the whole progrefs of im- 
provement, it might therefore be expected, there 
Ihould be only one variation in the comparative 
Vol.E T values 
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B 0^0 K values of thofc two different forts of producCi 
The value of that fort which fometimes does and 
fometimes does not afford rent, ftiould conftantly 
rife in proportion to that which always affords 
fome rent. As art and indiiftry advance, the 
materials of cloathing and lodging, the ufeful 
foflils and minerals of the earth, the precious' 
metals and the precious ftones fhould gradually 
come to be more and more in demand, fliould 
gradually exchange for a greater and a greater 
quantity of food, or in other words, fliould 
gradually become dearer and dearer. This ac- 
cordingly has been the cafe with moft of thefe 
things upon moft occafions, and would have 
been the cafe with all of them upon all occafions, 
if particular accidents had not upon fome occa- 
fions increafed the fupply of fome of them in a 
ftill greater proportion than the demand. 

The value of a free-ftone quarry, for exam- 
ple, will neceffarily increafe with the increafing 
improvement and population of the country 
round about it ; efpecially if it fliould be the 
only one in the neighbourhood. But the value 
of a filver mine, even though there ftiould not be 
another within a thoufand miles of it, will not 
necelTarily increafe with the improvement of the 
country in which it is fituated. The market for 
the produce of a free-ftone quarry can feldom ex- 
tend more than a few miles round about it, and 
the demand muft generally be in proportion to 
the improvement and population of that fmall 
diftrid. But the market for the. produce of a 
S filver 
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filver mine may extend over the whole known ^ 
world. Unlefs the world in general, therefore, 
be advancing in improvement and population, 
the demand for filver might not be at all in- 
creafed by the improvement even of a large 
country in the neighbourhood of the mine. 
Even though the world in general were improv- 
ing, yet, if, in the courle of its improvement 
new mines fhould be difcovered, much more fer- 
tile than any which had been known before, 
though the demand for filver would nccefiarily 
increafe, yet the fupply might increafe in fo 
much a greater proportion, that the real price of 
that metal might gradually fall i that is, any 
given quantity, a pound weight of it, for exam- 
ple, might gradually purchafe or command a 
fmaller and a fmaller quantity of labour, or ex- 
change for a fmaller and a fmaller quantity of 
corn, the principal part of the fubfiftence of the 
labourer. 

The great markgt for filver is the commercial 
and civilized part of the world. 

If by the general progrefs of improvement 
the demand of this market fliould increafe, while 
at the fame time the fupply did not increafe in 
the fame proportion, the value of filver would 
gradually rife in proportion to that of corn. 
Any given quantity of filver would exchange for 
a greater and a greater quantity of corn ; or, in 
other words, the average money price of corn 
would gradually become cheaper and cheaper. 

If, on the contrary, the fupply by fome acci- 
dent fhould increafe for many years together in a 

T 2 greater 
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would gradually become cheaper and cheaper ; 
or, in other words, the average money price of 
corn would, in fpitc of all improvements, gra- 
dually become dearer and dearer. 

But if, on the other hand, the fupply of the 
metal fhould increafe nearly in the fame propor- 
tion as the dcma.nd, it would continue to pur- 
chafe or exchange for nearly the fame quantity 
of corn, and the average money price of corn 
would, in fpite of all improvements, continue 
very nearly the fame. 

These three feem to exhaufb all the poHibl’e 
combinations of events which can happen in the 
progrefs of improvement j and during the courJe 
of the four centuries preceding the prefent, if wc 
may judge by what has happeited both in France 
and Great Britain, each of thofe three different 
combinations feem to have taken place in the 
European market, and nearly in the fame order 
too in which I have heie fcttthcrn down. 


Digrejfton concerving the Variations in the Value 
of Silver during the CourJe of the Four laji Cen- 
turies, 


First Period. 

JN 1350, and for fome time before, the average 
price of the quarter of wheat in England 
feeras not to have been eftimated lower than four 
ounces of filver, Tower-weight, equal to about 
twenty fhillings of our prefent money. From 

fhic 
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this price it feems to have fallen gradually to 
two ounces of filver, equal to about ten fhillings 
of our prefent money, the price at which we find 
it cfliraated in the beginning of the fixteenth 
century, and at which it i'cems to have continued 
•to be citimated till about 1570, 

In 1350, being the a5th of Edward III, was 
enafted what is called. The flratute of labourers. 
In the preamble it complains much of the info- 
Jence of fervants, who endeavoured to raife their 
wages upon their mailers. It th.crefore ordains, 
that all fervants and labourers fliould for the fu- 
ture be contented with the fame wages and live- 
ries (liveries in thofc times fignified, not only 
, deaths, but provifions) wliich they had been ac- 
.cuflomed to receive in the noth year of the king, 
^and the fovr preceding years ; that upon this ac- 
count their livery wheat fitould no where be 
eftimated higher than ten-pcnce a bufhel, and 
that it iliould always be in tlie option of the 
mailer to deliver jhem either the wheat or the 
money. Ten-pence a bulhel, therefore, had in 
the 25th of Edw'ard III, been reckoned a very 
moderate price x)f -wheat, fince it required a par- 
ticular ftatute to oblige fervants to accept of it 
in exchange for their ufual livery of provifions ; 
and it had been reckoned a reafonablc price ten 
years before that, or in the i6th year of the king, 
the term to which the ftatute refers. But in the 
r6th year of Edward III, ten-pcnce contained 
$bout half an ounce of filver, Tower- weight, and 
was nearly equal to half a crown of our prefent 
xnoqey, Four^ ounces of filver. Tower-weight, 

T 3 therefore. 
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of the money of thofe times, and to near twenty 
fhillings of that of the prefent, muft have been 
reckoned a moderate price for the quarter of 
eight bulliels. 

This ftatute is furely a better evidence of 
what was reckoned in thofe times a moderate 
price of grain, than the prices of fome particular 
years which have generally been recorded by 
hiftorians and other writers on account of their 
extraordinary dearnefs or cheapnefs, and from 
which, therefore, it is difficult to form any judg- 
ment concerning what may have been the ordi- 
nary price. There are, befides, other reafons for 
believing that in the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, and for fome time before, the common 
price of wheat was not lefs than four ounces of 
filver the quarter, and that of other grain in pro- 
portion. 

In 1309, Ralph de Born, prior of St. Auguf- 
tinc’s, Canterbury, gave a fcaO; upon his inftalla- 
tion-day, of which William Thorn has pre- 
ferved, not only the bill of fare, but the prices of 
many particulars. In that feafl: were confumed, 
ift, fifty-three quarters of wheat, which coft 
nineteen pounds, or feven fhillings and two- 
pence a quarter, equal to about one-and-twenty 
fhillings and fix-pence of our prefent money : 
adiy, Fifty-eight quarters of malt, which coft 
feventeen pounds ten fhillings, or fix (hillings a 
quarter, equal to about eighteen flrillings of our 
prefent money; jdly. Twenty quarters' of oats, 
which pft four pounds, or four ffiillings a quar- 
ter. 
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ter, equal to about twelve fhillings of our prefent ^ ^ >'• 
money. The prices of malt anti oats feem here 
to be higher than their ordinary proportion to 
the price of wheat. 

These prices are not recorded on account of 
their extraordinary dcarnefs or cheapnell, but are 
mentioned accidentally as the prices actually 
paid for large quantities of grain confumed at a 
fcaft which was famous for its magnificence. 

In 1262, being the 51ft of Henry III, w^as re- 
vived an ancient ftatute called, ‘The Jjjize of 
Bread and Ale, which, the king lays in the pre- 
amble, had beep made in the times of his pro- 
genitors fometime kings of England. It is pro- 
bably, therefore, as old at leaft as the time of his 
grandfather Henry II, and may have been as old 
as the conqueft. It regulates the price of bread 
according as the prices of wheat may happen to 
be, from one fliilling to twenty fhillings the 
quarter of the money of thofe times. But fta- 
tutes of this kind are generally prefumed to pro- 
vide with equal care for all deviations from the 
middle price, for thofe below it as well as for 
thofe above it. Ten fliillings, therefore, con- 
taining fix ounces of filver. Tower-weight, and 
equal to about thirty fhillings of our prefent mo- 
ney, muft, upon this fuppofition, have been 
reckoned the middle price of the quarter of 
wheat when this ftatute was firft enadled, and 
muft have continued to be fo in the 51ft of 
Henry III, We cannot therefore be very wrong 
in fuppofing that the middle price was not Icfs 
than one-third of the higheft price at which this 
T 4 ftatute 
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fliillings and eight-pence of the money of thofe 
times, containing four ounces of filver, Towerr 
weight. 

FRo?.r thefe different faffs, therefore, we feem 
to have forne rcafon to conclude, that about the 
middle of the fourtccntli century, and for a con- 
liderable time before, the average or ordinary 
price of the quarter of wheat was not fiippcled to 
be lefs than four ounces of fib/er, Tower-weight. 

From about the middle of the fourteenth to 
tlie bcginrdng of the fixteench century, what waa 
reckoned the reafonable and moderate, that is the 
oi'dinary or average price of wheat, fee: us to have 
fur.k gradually to about 0!ie-!irdf of this price; 
fo as at la!l‘ to have fallen to about two ounces of 
fiver, Tower-weight, cuual to about ten fliillings 
of our prefent money. It roniinued to be tfti- 
mated at this price till about 1 570. 

In the houfnoid book of Henry, the fifth earl 
of Northumberland, drawn up in 1512, there are 
two different eftimations of wheat. In one of 
them it is computed at fix fliillings and eight- 
pence the quarter, in the other at five fliillings 
and eight-pence only. In 1512, fix fliillings 
and eight-pence contained only two ounces of 
filver Tower-weight, and were equal to about 
ten {hillings of our prefent money. 

From the 25th of Edward III, to the begin- 
ning of the reign of Elizabeth, during the fpace 
of niore than two Inindred years, fix fliillings and 
eight-pence, it appears from feveral different 
ftatutes, had continued -to be confidcrcd as what 
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is called the moderate and reafcnable, that is the 
ordinary or average price of wheat. The quan- 
tity of filver, however, contained in that nomi- 
nal fum was, during the courfe of this period, 
continually diminifliing, in eonfequence of fome 
alterations which were made in the coin. But 
the increafe of the value of liivcr had, it feems, 
fo-far compenfated the diminution of the quan- 
tity of it contained in the fame nominal fum, 
that the legiflarure did not think it worth while 
to attend to this circninftance. 

Thus in 1436 it was cnadted, that wheat might 
be ( xported without a licence v/hen the price was 
fo low as fix lliiUings and eight-pence ; And in 
14^3 it was enaded, tliat no wheat Hiould be im- 
ported if the price v/as not above fix Ihillings 
and eight-pence the quarter. The legillature 
had imagined, that when the price was fo low, 
there could be no inconverjiency in exportation, 
but that wlicn it rofe higher, it became prudent 
to allow of importation. Six Ihillings and eight- 
pence, therefore, containing about the fame 
quantity of filver as thirteen ihillings and four- 
pence of our prcfcnt money (one third part lefs 
than the fame nominal fum contained in the time 
of Edward III.), had in thofe times been con- 
fidered as what is called the moderate and realbn-f 
able price of wheat. , < . 

In i554j by the ift. and 2u of Philip and 
ivlary •, and in 1558, by the ift of Elizabeth, the 
exportation of wheat vras in the fame manner 
prohibited, whenever the price of the quarter 
fiiould exceed fix ihillings ^nd ei^it - pence, ■ 

which 
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more filver than the fame . nominal fum does 
at prefent. But it had foon been found that 
to reftrain the exportation of wheat till the 
price was fo very low, was, in reality, to prohi- 
bit it altogether. In 1562, therefore, by the 5th 
of Elizabeth, the exportation of wheat was al- 
lowed from certain ports whenever the price of 
the quarter Ihould not exceed ten {hillings, con- 
taining nearly the fame quantity of filver as the 
like nominal fum does at prefent. This price 
had at this time, therefore, been confidercd as 
what is called the moderate and reafonable price 
of wheat. It agrees nearly with the eftimation 
of the Northumberland book in 1512. 

That in France the average price of grain 
Vv’as, in tlie fame manner, much lower in the end 
of the fifteenth and beginning of the ftxtcenth 
century, than in the two centuries preceding, 
has been obferved both by Mr. Dupre de St. 
Maur, and by the elegant author of the Efl'ay on 
the police of grain. Its price, during the fame 
period, had probably funk in the fame mannef 
through the greater paft of Europe. 

This rife in the value of fiver in proportion 
to that of corn, may either have been owing al- 
together to the increafe of the demand for that 
metal, in confequence of increafing improve- 
ment and cultivation, the fupply in the mean 
time continuing the fame as before : Or, the de- 
mand continuing the fame as before, it may have 
been owing altogether to the gradual diminution 
of the fupply j the greater part of the mines 

which 
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which were then known in the world, being ^ 
much exhauftcd, and confequently the cxpcnce ~ j 
of working them much increafed : Or it may 
have been owing partly to the one and partly 
to the other of thole two circumftances. In the 
end of the fifteenth and beginning of the fix- 
teenth centuries, the greater part of Europe was 
approaching towards a more fettled form of go- 
vcrninent than it had enjoyed for feveral ages 
before. The incrcafe of fccurity would natu- 
rally increafe induftry and improvement; and 
the demand for the precious metals, as well as 
for every other luxury and ornament, would na- 
turally increafe with the increafe cf riches. A 
greater annual produce would require a greater 
quantity of coin to circulate it ; and a greater 
number of rich people would. require a greater 
quantity of plate and other ornaments of filver. 

It is natural to fuppofe too, tliat the greater 
part of the mines which then fupplied the Euro- 
pean market with filver, might be a good deal 
exhaufted, and have become more expenuve in 
the working. They had been wrought many of 
them from the time of the Romans. 

It has been the opinion, however, of the 
greater part of thofe who have written upon the 
prices of commodities in antient times, that, 
from the Conqueft, perhaps from the invafion of 
Julius Cjefar till the difeovery of the mines of 
America, the value of filver was continually 
diminifhing. This opinion they feem to have 
been led into, partly by the obfcrvaiions v/hich 
they had occafion to make upon the prices both 

of 
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® ^ of corn and of feme otlier parrs of the rude pro, 

duce of land j and partly by the popular notion,, 
that as the quantity of lilver naturally increales 
in every country with the increafe of wealth, lb 
its value diminifnes as its quantity increales. 

In their obfervations upon the prices of corn, 
three different circumftances feem frequently to 
have milled them. 

First, In antlcnt times almoft all rents were 
paid in kind ■, in a certain quantity of corn, 
cattle, poultry, &c. It fometimes happened, 
however, that the landlord would ftipulate, that 
he lliould be at liberty to demand of the tenant, 
cither the annual jiayment in kind, or a certain 
fum of money inftead of it. I'he price at which 
the payment in kind was in this manner cx-r 
changed for a certain fum of ntoney, is in Scotr 
land called the converfion price. As the option 
is always in the l.tndlord to trke either the fub^- 
ftance or the price, it is ncceHary for the fafety 
of the tenant, li'at the ronveriion price Ihoukl 
rather be below tlian above tiie average market 
price. In many places, accordingly, it is not 
much above onc-hiif of tiiis ’irice. Through 
the greater part of Scotl aid this cuftom ftiil 
continues with regard to p'oultry, and in fome 
places with regard to cattle. It might probably 
have continued to talce pi ace too with regard to 
corn, had not the ininiiuiun of the publick bars 
put an end to it. 'rhefc arc annual valuations, 
according to the judgment of an affizc, of the 
average price of ail the dilFcrcnt forts of grain, 

of ail tire diiierent qualities of each, accord- 
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hng to the adual market price in every different 
county. This inftitution rendered it fufficiently 
i'af’e for the tenant, and much more convenient 
for the landlord, to convert, as they call it, the 
corn rent, rather at what flaouid happen to be 
the price of the fiars of eacli year, than at any 
certain fixed price. But the writers who have 
collected the prices of corn iji antient timesy 
leem frequently to have mifiaken what is called 
in Scotland the converfion price for the adfual 
market price. Fleetwood acknowledges, upon 
one occafion, tlrat he had made this miftake. 
As he wrote his book, liowcvcr, for a particular 
purpofe, he docs not think proper to make tliis 
acknowledgment till after tranfcrlbing this con- 
verfion price fifteen times. Tlic price is eight 
Ihiiiings the quarter of wheat, I’his fum in 
1423, the year at wdiich he begins with it, con- 
tained the fitme quantity of Giver as fixtecn {hil- 
lings of our prefent money. But in 1562, the 
year at which he ends with it, it contained no 
more than the iaine nominal fum docs at pre- 
ferit. 

Secondly, They have been miOeJ by the flo- 
yenly manner in which feme antient llatutes of 
aflize had been fomccimes tranferibed by lazy 
copiers ; and fometimes perliaps actually com- 
pofed by the legiflature. 

The antient ftatutes of affize feem to have be- 
g\ui always with determining what ought to be 
the price of bread and ale when the price of 
wheat and barley were at the loweft, and to have 
proceeded gradually to determine v/hat it ought 
6 to 
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of grain lliould gradtuiily rife above this loweft 
price. But tlie tranferibers of thofe ftatutes feem 
frequently to have thought it fufficient, to copy 
the regulation as far as the three or four firll and 
loweft prices ; faving in this manner their own 
labour, and judging, I fuppofc, that this was 
enough to Ihov; what proportion ought to be cb- 
ferved in ail higher prices. 

Thus in the afuzeof bread and ale, of the 51ft 
of Henry III. the price of bread was regulated 
according to the difterent prices of wheat, from 
one fliilling to twenty fiiillings the quarter, of 
the money of thofe times. But in the manu- 
feripts from which all the different editions of 
the ftatutes, preceding that of Mi-. Ruft'head, 
were printed, the copiers had never tranferibed 
this regulation beyond the price of twelve lliil- 
lings. Several writers, therefore, being mifled 
by this faulty tranfeription, very naturally con- 
cluded that the middle price, or fix Ihillings the 
quarter, equal to about eighteen Ihillings of our 
prefent money, was the ordinary or average price 
of wheat at that time. 

In the ftatute of Tumbrel and Pillory, enafted 
nearly about the fame time, the price of ale is 
regulated according to every fixpence rife in the 
price of barley, from two Ihillings to four Ihil- 
lings the quarter. That four lliillings, however, 
was not confidered as the higheft price to which 
barley might frequently rife in thofe times, and 
that thefe prices were only given as an example 
of the proportion which ought to be obferved in 

all 
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all other prices, whether higher or lower, we 
may infer from the laft words of the ftatute ; 
“ et fic dcinceps crefeetur vel diminuctur per 
“ fex denarios.” The exprefiion is very (lo- 
venly, but the meaning is plain enough ; “ That 
“ the price of ale is in this manner to be in- 
“ created or diminilhed according to every fix- 
“ pence rife or fall in the price of barley.” In 
the compofition of this ftatute the legiftature it- 
fdf feems to have been as negligent as the copiers 
were in the tranfeription of the other. 

In an antient manufeript of the Regiarn Ma- 
ieftatem, an old Scotch law book, there is a 
ftatute of aflizc, in which the price of bread is 
regulated according to ail the difterent prices of 
wheat, from ten-pence to three ftiillings the 
Scotch boll, equal to about half an Englillr 
quarter. Three fliillings Scotch, at the time 
when this aftize is fuppofed to have been cnadlcd, 
were equal to about nine fliillings fteriing of 
our prefent money. Mr. Ruddiman feems * to 
conclude from tliis, that three fliillings was the 
higheft price to which wheat ever rofe in thole 
times, and that ten-pence, a fliilling, or at moft two 
fliillings, were the ordinary prices. Upon confult- 
ing the manufeript, however, it appears evidently, 
that all thefe prices are only fet down as examples 
of the proportion which ought to be obferved be- 
tween the refpedive prices of wheat and bread. 
The laft words of the ftatute are, “ reliqua judi- 
“ cabis fecundum prxfcripta habendo refpedlum 

• See his preface to Anderfon’s Djplc.j>ata Scotia*. 
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— j “ remaining cafes according to what is above 
“ written liaving a refped; to the price -of corn.” 

Thirdly, Theyfcem to have been mifled too 
by the very low price at which wheat was fome- 
times fold in very antient times j and to have 
imagined, that as its lowed: price was then much 
lower than in later times, its ordinary price 
mud: likewife have been much lower. 'J'hey 
might have found, however, that in thofe antient 
times, its highell price was fully as much above, 
as its lowed pnlcc was belov/ any thing that had 
ever been known in later times. Thus in 1270, 
Fleetwood gives us two prices of the quarter of 
wheat. Tlie one is four pounds fixcecn iliillings 
of the money of thofe times, equal to fourteci? 
pounds eight fnillings of tlrac of the prefent j the 
other is fix pounds eight I’liliings, equal to nine- 
teen pounds fowr diillings of our piefcnt money.. 
No price can be found in the end of the hfttentli# 
or beginning of the fixtecnrii century, wliich ap- 
proaches to the extravagance of thele. The 
price of corn, though at ail times liable to varia- 
tions, varies mod in thofe turbulent and ilif- 
ordcrly focicties, in which the interruption of ail 
commerce and communication hinders the plenty 
of one part of the country from relieving the 
fcarcity of another. In the difordcrly date of 
England under the Plantagenets, who governed it 
from about the middle of the twelfth, till to- 
wards the end of the fifteenth century, one 
diftrift might be in plenty, while another at no 
great didiance, by having its crop dedroyed 

cither 
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either by feme accident of the feafons, or by the ^ p» 
incurlion of feme neighbouring baron, might be 
fuffering all the horrors of a famines and yet if 
the lands of fome hoftile lord were interpolcd 
between them, the one might not be able to 
give the ieaft aliltbance to the other. Under the 
vigorous adminiftration ef the Tudors, who go- 
verned England during the latter part of the 
fifteenth, and through the whole of the fixteenth 
century, no baron was powerful enough to dare 
to difturb the publick i'ecurity. 

The reader will find at the end of this chapter 
all the prices of wheat which have been collefted 
by Fleetwood from 1202 to 1597, both inclufive, 
reduced to the money of the prefent times, and 
digefted according to tlie order of time, into 
feven divifions of twelve years each. At the 
end of each divifion too, he will find the average 
priteof the twelve years of which it confifts. In 
that long period of time, Fleetv/ood has been 
able to colleft the prices of no more than eighty 
years, fo that four years are wanting to make out 
the laft twelve years. I have added, therefore, 
from the accounts of Eton college, the prices of 
1598, 1599, 1600, and 1601. It is the only addi- 
tion which I have made. The reader will fee that 
from the beginning of the thirteenth, till after the 
middle of the fixteenth century, the aver.age price 
of each twelve years grows gradually lower and 
lower ; and that towards the end of the fixteenth 
century it begins to rile again. The prk« 3 , 
indeed, which Fleetwood has been able to col- 
led, feem to have been thofe chiefly whkh were 
VoL.I. U ’ reiuark 
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B 0^0 K remarkable for extraordinary dearnefs or cheap- 
nefs j and I do not pretend that any very certaia- 
conclufioa< can be drawn from them. Sot far> 
however, as they prove any thing at all, they 
confirm the account which I have been endca-- 
vQuring to give. Fleetwood himfeif, however,, 
feems, with moft other writers, to have believed,- 
that during all this period the value of filver, in 
confequence of ks increafing abundance, was 
continually dimlnilhing.. I'he prices of corn 
which he himfeif has collected, certainly do not 
agree with this opinion. They agree perfectly' 
with that of Mr. Dupre de St. Maur, and with 
that which I have been endeavouring to explain. 
Bifliop Fleetwood and Mr. Dupre de St. Maur 
are the two authors who feem to have colle(3:edj. 
with the greateft diligence and fidelity, the pr-jcfs 
of things in antient times. It is fomewhat cufirr 
©uS that, though their opinions are fo very?: dif- 
ferent, their fads, fo far as they relate to the price 
©f corn at leaft, fhould coincide fo very exadly.. 

It is not, however, fo much from the low 
jmee* €)f corn, as from that of fome other parts 
of the rude produce of land, that the moft judi- 
cioils writers have inferred the great value of 
filver in thole very antient times. Corn, it has 
been faid, being a fort of manufadurc, was, in- 
dhofe rude ages, much dearer in proportion than 
the greater part of other commoditiesj it ia 
meant, I fuppofe, than the greater part of un- 
manu&dured commodities j fuch as c^tle, poul- 
try, game of all kinds, &c. That in thofe 
of poverty and barb.ski6D thefe wtE 

ably 
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aWy mtich cheaper than ccurn, is undoubtedly 
true. Bui this cheapnefs was not the effeft of 
the high value of lilver,* but of the low value of 
thofe comftioditiesi It was not becaufe filver 
would in fuch times purchafe or reprefent a 
greater quantity of labour, but becaufe fuch 
commodities would purchafe or reprefent a much 
fmaller cjuantity than in times of more opulence 
and improvements Silver muft certainly be 
cheaper in Spanifh America than in Europe; in 
the country where it is produced, than in the 
country to which it is brought, at the expence of 
a long carriage both by land and by fea, of a 
freight and an infurance. One -and -twenty 

pence halfpenny fterling, however, we are told 
by Ulloa, was, not many years ago, at Buenos 
Ayres, the price of an ox chofen from a herd of 
three or four hundred. Sixteen {hillings fterling; 
we are told by Mr; Byron, was the price of a 
good horfe in the capital of Chili. In a country 
naturally fertile, but of which the far greater 
part is altogether uncultivated, cattle, poultry, 
game of all kinds; &c. as they can be acquired 
with a very fmall quantity of labour, fo they 
wiU purchafe or command but a very fmall quan- 
tity; The low money price for which they may 
be fold; is no proof that the real value of filver 
is there very high, but that the real value oif 
thofe commodities is very low. V 

XABOuft, it rtiuft always be remembered, 
not sttiy particular commodity or fett of 
dities, is the real nft afore of the value botht^ 
Mid of all Other commodities, 

U 1 
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BOOK But in countries almoft wafte, or but thinly 
<- — J — - inhabited, cattle, poultry, game of all kinds,- 
&c. as they are the fpontaneoiis produftiorfs of 
nature, fo (he frequently produces them in much 
greater quantities than the confumption of the 
inhabitants requires. In fuch a ftate of things 
the fupply commonly exceeds the demand. In 
different ftates of fociety, in diffetent ftages of 
improvement, therefore, fuch commodities will 
reprcfent, or be equivalent to, very different 
quantities of labour. 

In every ftate of fociety, in every ftage of im - 
provement, corn is the produftion of human in- 
duftry. But the average produce of every fort 
of induftry is always fuited, more or iefs exadtly, 
to the average confumption ; the average fupply 
to the average demand. In every different ftage 
of improvement, befides, the raifing of equal 
quantities of corn in the fame foil and climate, 
will, at an average, require nearly equal quan- 
tities of labour j or what .comes to the fame 
thing, the price of nearly equal quantities j the 
continual incrcafe of the produftive powers of 
labour in an improving ftate of cultivation, 
being more or lefs counter-balanced by the con- 
tinually increafing price of cattle, the principal 
inftruments of agriculture. Upon all thefe ac- 
counts, therefore, we may reft allured, that equal 
quantities of corn will, in every ftate of fociety, 
in every ftage of improvement, more nearly re- 
prefent, or be equivalent to, equal quantities pf 
labour, than equal quantities of any other p^t 
of the rude prpduce of land. Corn, accordingly. 
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it lias already been obfcrvccl, is, in all the dif- 
fcjrent ftageaof wealth and improvement, a more 
accurate mearure of value tlian any other com- 
rnodity or fett of commodities. In ail thofe dif- 
ferent ftages, therefore, v/e can judge better of 
the real yal.ue of filver, by comjiaring it with 
corn, than by comparing it with any other com- 
modity, or lett of commodities. 

f, befides, or whatever elfe is the com.T 
and favourite vegetable food of the people, 
conftitutes, in every civilized country, the pri.n- 
cipal part of die fubliftence of the labourer. In 
confequence of the extenfion of agriculture, the 
land of every country produces a much greater 
quantity of vegetable than of animal food, and 
the labourer every where lives chiefly upon the 
y/holcfome food that is cheapefc and moft abund- 
ant. Butcher’s-meat, except in the moft thriv-- 
ing countries, or where labour is moft highly 
rewarded, makes but an infignificant part of his 
fubfiftence; poultry makes aftill fmallerpart of it, 
and game no part of it. In FraYice, and even in 
Scotland, where labour is fomewhat better re- 
warded than in France, the labouring poor fel- 
dom eat butchcf’s-meat, except upon holidays, 
and other extraordinary occafions. The money 
price of labour, therefore, depends much more 
upon the average money price of corn, the fub- 
ft%nce of the labourer, than upon that of bur- 
cher’§-meat, or of any other part of the rude 
produce of land. The real value of gold and 
h.lyer, therefore, the real quantity of labour 
width .they can purchafe or command, depends 
ffiuch more upon the quantity of corn wliicp 
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they can purchafe or command, than upon that 
of butcher’s-meat, or any othet part of- the rude 
produce of land. " ' 

Such flight obferv’ations, however, 'upon the 
prices either of corn or of other commodities, 
would not probably have mifled fo many iniclli - 
gent authors, had they not been indoenced, at 
the fame time, by the popular notion, that as 
the quantity of filver naturally increafes in every 
country with the increafe of wealth, fo its value 
diminifhes as its quantity increafes. This nor 
tion, however, feems to be altogether groundlefs. 

T HE quantity of the precious metals may in- 
creafe in any country frorn two different caufes : 
either, firft, from the increafed abundance of the 
mines w'hich fupply it} or, fecondly, from the 
increafed wealth of the people, from the in- 
creafed produce of their annual labour. The 
firft of thefe caufes is no doubt necelfarily con- 
nedted v/ith the diminution of the value of the 
precious metals } but the fecond is not. 

When more abundant mines are difeovered, 
a greater quantity of the precious metals is 
brought to market, and the quantity of the ne-, 
celfarics and conveniencies of life for which they 
muft be exchanged being the fame as before, 
equal quantities of the metals muft be exchanged 
for fmaller quantities of commodities. So far^ 
therefore, as the increafe of the quantity of the 
precious metals in any country arifes from the in- 
creafed abundance of the mines, it is neceflarily 
connedted with fome diminution of their value. 

When, on the contrary, the wealth- of any 
country increafes, when. the annual produce of 
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Sis labour becomes gradually greater and greater, ^ **• 

a greater quantity of coin becomes neceffary in 
order to circulate a greater quantity of commo- 
dities j and the people, as they can afford it, as 
they have more commodities to give for it, will 
naturally purchafe a greater and a greater quan- 
tity of plate. The quantity of their coin will 
increafe from neceffity j the quantity of their 
plate from vanity and oftentation, or from the 
fame reafon that the quantity of fine ftatues, 
pidtures, and of every other luxury and curiofity, 
is likely to increafe among them. But as fta- 
tuaries and painters are not likely to be worfe 
rewarded in times of wealth and profperity, than 
in times of poverty and dcpreffion, fo gold and 
filver are not likely to be worfe paid for. 

The price of gold and fUver, when the acci- 
dental difcovery of more abundant mines does 
not keep it down, as it naturally rifes with the 
wealth of every country, fo, whatever be the 
ftate of the mines, jt is at all times naturally 
higher in a rich than in a poor country. Gold 
and filver, like all other commodities, naturally 
feck the market where the beft price is given for 
them, and the beft price is commonly given for 
every thing in the country which can beft afford 
it. Labour, it muft be remembered, is the ulti-p 
mate price which is paid for every thing, and in 
countries where labour is equally well rewarded, 
the money price of labour will be in proportion ‘ 
to that of the fubfiftence of the labourer. But 
gold and filver will naturally exchan^ for a 
greater quantity of fubfiftence in a rich than in a 

V4 
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^ poor country, in a country whicii abounds 
fubfiftence, than in one which is bur indiffer- 
ently fupplied with' it. If the two countries arc 
■at a great diftance, the ditference m'ay be very 
great; becaufe though the metals naturally fly 
from the worfe to the better market, yet it may 
be difficult to tranfport them in fuch quantities 
as to bring their price nearly to a level in both. 
If the countries are near, the difference will be 
fmalicr, and may fometimes be fcarce percep- 
tible ; becaufe in this cafe the tranfportation 
will be cafy. Cliina is a mucli richer country 
than any part of Europe, and the difference be- 
tween the ]'iicc of fublifcnce in China and in 
Eurape is very great. Rice in China is much 
cheaper than w'heat is any where in Europe. 
England is a much richer country than Scot- 
land ; but the difference betvreen the money - 
price of corn in thofe two countries is much 
Imalier, and is but juff perceptible. In propor- 
tion to tlie quantity or mealbre, Scotch corn 
generally appears to be a good di;al chetper than 
tlngliffi; but in proportion to its quality, it is 
certainty fomewhat dearer. Scotland receives 
almoft every year very large fupplies from Eng- 
land; and every commodity muff commonly be 
fomewhat dearer in the. country to which it is 
brought than in that from which it comes. 
Englifn corn, therefore, muff be dearer in Scotn 
land than in England, and yet in proportion to 
its quality, or to the quantity and goodnefs of 
the flour or meal which can be made from it, it 
cpiTunonly be fold higher there than tb?, 

Scotch 
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Scotch corn which comes to market injcompeti- ^ p* 
tioi> with it. 

The difference between the money price of 
labour in China and in Europe, is ftili greater 
than that between the money price of fublift- 
ence ; becaufe the real recompence of labour is 
higher in Europe, than in China, the greater 
part of Europe being in an improving ftate, 
while China feems to be Handing ftilL The 
money price of labour is lower in Scotland than 
in Emgland becaufe the real recompence of la- 
bour is much lower ; Scotland, though advanc- 
ing to greater wealth, advancing much more 
ilowly than England. The frequency of emi- 
gration from Scotland, and the rarity of it from 
England, fu fficiently prove that the demand for 
labour is very different in the two countries. 

The proportion between the real recompence of 
labour in different countries, it muff be remem- 
bered, is naturally regulated, not by their actual 
wealth or poverty, Jbut by their advancing, fta- 
tionary, or declining condition. 

Gold and filver, as they are naturally of the 
greateft value among the richeft, fo they are na- 
turally of the leaft value among the pooreft na- 
tions. Among fuvages, the pooreft of all na- 
tions, they are of fcarce any value. 

In great towns corn is alv,v.ys ’ dearer than iu 
remote parts of the country. This, however, is 
the efted, not of the real cheapnefs of filver, but 
of the real dearnefs of corn. It does not coft 
lefs labour to bring filver to the great town than 
to the temote parts of the country; but it cofts 
» great deal more to bring corn. 
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In fome very rich and commercial countries, 
fuch as Holland and die territory of Genoa, corn 
is dear for the fame reafon that it is dear in great 
towns. They do not produce enough t3o main- 
tain their inhabitants.. They are rich in the in- 
duftry and (kill of their artificers and manu- 
facturers j in every fort of machinery which, caij 
facilitate and abridge labour; in Ihipping, and 
■in all the other inftruments and means of car- 
riage and commerce : but they are poor in corn, 
which, as it muft be brought to them from dif- 
tant countries, muu, by an addition to its price, 
pay for the carriage from thofe countries. It 
does not coil lefs labour to bring filyer to Am- 
ilerdam than to Dantzick ; but it cofts a great 
deal more to bring corn. The real coll of filver 
muft be nearly the fame in both places ; but 
that of corn muft be very different, Diminifh 
the real opulence either of Holland or of the ter- 
ritory of Genoa, while the number of their inha- 
bitants remains the fame : diminifn their power 
of fupplying themfelves from diftant countries ; 
and the price of corn, inftead of finking with 
that diminution in the quantity of their filver, 
which muft neceffarily accompany this declen- 
fioa either as its caufe or as its effeift, will rife to 
the price of a famine. When we are in want of 
neetdTaries we muft part with all fuperfluitics, of 
which the value, as it rifes in times of opulence 
and prolperity, fo it finks in dmes of poverty and 
diftrefs. It is othenyife with neceffaries. Their 
real price, the quantity of labour which they can 
pqrchafe or command, .rifes in times of poverty 
and diftrefs, and finks in times of opulence and 

profperity, 
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profperity, which are always times of great ^ *’• 

abundance} for they could not otherwife be 
times of opulence and profperity. Corn is a 
neccflary, filver is only a fuperfluity. 

Whatever, therefore, may have been the in- 
creafe in the quantity of the precious metals, 
which, during the period between the middle of 
the fourteenth and that of the fixteenth century, 
arofe from the increafe of wealth and improve- 
ment, it could have no tendency to diminifli 
their value either in Great Britain, or in any 
other part of Europe. If thofe who have col- 
lefted the prices of things in ancient times, 
therefore, had, during this period, no reafon to 
infer the diminution of the value of filver, from 
any obfervations which they had made upon the 
prices either of corn or of other commodities, 
they had ftill lefs reafon to infer it from any fup- 
pofed increafe of wealth and improvement. 


Second Period. 

T> U T how various foever may have been the 
opinions of the learned concerning the pro* 
grefs of the value of filver during this firft pe- 
riod, they are unanimoiis concerning it during 
the fecond. 

From about 1570 to about 1640, during a 
period of about feventy years, the variation in 
the proportion between the value of filver and 
that of corn, held a quite oppofite courfe. Sil- 
ver 
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Yiir funli in its real value, or Vv^ould 
fbr a fnialler quantity of labour than before j 
and corn rofe in its nominal price, ;and in dead of 
being commonly fold for about two ounces ; pf 
lilver the quarter, or about ten fltillings of pur 
prelent money, came to be fold for fix and eight 
ounces of filver the quarter, or about thirty .and 
forty fliillings of our prefent money. 

The difcovery of the abundant mines of Ame- 
rica, feems to have been the foie caufc of this 
diminution in the value of filvet in proportion to 
that of corn. It is accounted for accordingly in 
the fame manner by every body and there ne- 
ver has been any difpute cither about the fafl, or 
about the ,eaufe of it. The greater part of 
Kurope was, during this period, advancing in 
induilry and improvement, and the demand for 
fiiVcr mud copfequcntly have been increaling, 
But the increafe of the fupply had, it feems, lb 
far exceeded that of the demand, that the value 
of that metal funk confiderably. Tlic difcovery 
of the mines of America, it is to be obferved, 
does not feem to have had any very fenfibk ef- 
fe6t upon the prices of things in England till 
after 1570; though even the mines of Potoil 
had been uifeevered more than twenty years 
before. 

FacM 1595 to 1620, both includvc, the avc- 
T.- gc price of the quarter of nine bulhcls of the 
bed wheat at Windfor market, appears from 
the accounts of Eton College, to have been 
j s. bi/.rV From which fum, negledbing 
ijic fnvfdpn, and detlyding a ninth, or4-J. .71/.;^:, 

the 
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the price of the quarter of eight bufliels comes ^ 
out to have beeh iL i 6 s. iod.\. And from 
this fum, rieglefting likewife the fraftion, and 
dedufting a ninth, or4J. \d.~, for the differ- 
ence between the price of the beft wheat and 
that of the middle wheat, the price of the 
middle wheat comes out to have been about 
I /. 12J. or about fix ounces and one- 

third of an ounce of filver. 

From i6ai to 1636, both inclufive, the ave- 
rage price of the fame meafure of the bed wheat 
at the fame market, appears, from the fame ac- 
counts, to have been 2/. lOj. j from which 
making the like deduftions as in the foregoing 
cafe, the average price of the quarter of eight 
bufhels of middle wheat comes out to have been 
i/. 19J. 6 d. or about feven ounces and two- 
thirds of an ounce of filver. . 

Third Period. 

• 

J^ETWEF. N 1630 and 1640, or about 1636, 
the effeft of the difeovery of the mines of 
America in reducing the value of filver, appears 
to have been compleated, and the value of that 
metal feems never to have funk lower in prop6r- 
tion to that of corn than it was about that time. 

It feems to have rifen fomewhat in the courfe of 
the preferit century, and it had probably begun 
to do fo even fome time before the end of the 

lad. 

From i 63‘7 to lyooj’ both inclufive^ being the 
fixty-four laft years of the laft* century, the ave- 
rage 
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rage price of the quarter of nine bulhels of the 
belt wheat at Windfor market, appears^, from the 
fame accounts, to have been 2 i. iis. Qd-ri 
which is only ir. od.^ dearer than it had been 
during the fixteen years before. . But in the 
courfe of thefe fixty-four years there happened 
two events which muft have produced a much 
greater fcarcity of corn than what the courfe of 
the feafons would otherwifc have occafioned, and 
which, therefore, without fuppofing any further 
redudtion in the value of filver, will much more 
than account for this very fmall enhancement of 
price. 

The firft of thefe events was the civil war, 
which, by difeouraging tillage and interrupting 
commerce, muft have raifed the price- of corn 
much above what the courfe of the feafons 
would otherwife have occafioned. It muft have 
had this effedt more or lefs at all the different 
markets in the kingdom, but particularly at 
thofe in the neighbourhood, of London, which 
require to be fupplied from the greateft diftance. 
In 1648, accordingly, the price of the beft wheat 
at Windfor market, appears, from the fame ac- 
counts, to have been 4/. 5 r. and in 1649 to have 
been 4/. the quarter of nine bulhels. The ex- 
cefs of thofe two years above 2/. 10/. (the ave- 
rage price of the fixteen years preceding 1637) 
is 3i. 5r. ; which divided among the fixty-four 
laft years of the laft century, will alone very 
nearly account for that fmall enhancement of 
price which feems to have taken place -in them< 
Thefe, however, though the higheft, are by ho 
6 means 
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ftneatis the i 6 jd)r 4 *igh prices which feem to have ^ 
been occafionifd; by the civil wars. 

The fecfond event was the bounty upon, the 
exportation -of corn, granted in 1688. The 
bounty, it has bfeeh thought by maiiy people, by 
encouraging tillage, may, in a long courfe of 
years, have ocealioned a greater abundance, and 
tonfequenriy a greater cheapnefs of corn in the 
home-market, than what would otherwife have 
taken place there. How far the bounty could 
produce this efFetSt at any time, I (hall examine 
hereafter; I lhall only obferve at prefent, that 
between i6-88 and 1700, it had not time to pro- 
duce any fuch effed. During this fhort period 
hs only effeft muft have been, by encouraging 
the exportation of the furplus produce of every 
year, and thereby hindering the abundance of 
one year from compenfating the fcarcity of an- 
other, to raife the price in the home-market. 
The fcarcity wluch prevailed in England from 
169J to 1699, both^ inclufive, though no doubt 
principally owing to the badnefs of the feafons, 
and, therefore, extending through a confiderable 
part of Europe, muft have been fomewhat en- 
hanced by the bounty. In 1699, accordingly, 
the further exportation of com. was prohibited 
for nine months. 

There was a third event which occurred ia 
the courfe of the fame period, and which, though 
it could not occafion- any fcarcity of corn, nor, 
perhaps, any augmentation in the real quantity 
of iiiver which was ufually paid for it, muft- nc- 
Kftarily have occafioiied>:fi}me; augmentation in 
, the 
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^ d o K the nominal fum. This event was the great de- 

l u . -,— bafement of the filver coin, by clipping and 
wearing. This evil had begun in the reign of 
Charles II. and had gone on continually increaf- 
ing till 1695 ; at which time, as we may learn 
from Mr. Lowndes, the current filver coin was, 
at an average, near five-and-twenty per cent, 
below its ftandard value. But the nominal fum 
which conllitutes the market-price of every com- 
modity is neceffarily regulated, not fo much by 
the quantity of filver, which, according to the 
ftandard, ought to be contained in it, as by that 
which, it is found by experience, aftually is con- 
tained in it. This nominal fum, therefore, is 
neceffarily higher when the coin is much debafed 
by clipping and wearing, than when near to its 
ftandard value. 

In the courfe of the prefent century, the filver 
coin has not at any time been more below its 
ftandard weight than it is at prefent. But though 
very much defaced, its value.has been kept up by 
that of the gold coin for which it is exchanged. 
For though before the late re-coinage, the gold 
coin was a good deal defaced too, it was left fo 
than the filver. In 1695, on the contrary, the 
value of the filver coin was not kept up by the 
gold coin ; a guinea then commonly exchanging 
for thirty fhillings of the worn and dipt filver. 
Before the late re-coinage of the gold, the price 
of filver bullion was feldom higher than five 
fhillings and feven-pcnce an ounce, which is but 
five-pence above the mint price. But in 1695, 
the common price of filver bullion was fix fhil- 
5 lings 
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lings and five-pence an ounce *, which is fifteen- ^ ^ * p. 
pence above the mint price. Even before the v — 
iate re-coinage of the gold, therefore, the coin, 
gold and filver together, when compared with 
filvcr bullion, was not fuppofed to be more than 
eight per cent, below its ftandard value. In 
J695, on the contr.ary, it had been fuppofed to 
be near five-and-twenty per cent, below tliat 
value. But in the beginning of the prefent cen- 
tury, that is, immediately after the great re- 
coinage in King William’s time, the greater part 
of the current filver coin mull have been Hill 
nearer to its ftandard v/eight than it is at prefent. 

In the courfe of the prefent century too there has 
been no great publick calamity, fuch as the civil 
war, which could either difeourage tillage, or in- 
terrupt the interior commerce of the country. 

And though the bounty, which has taken place 
through the greater part of this century, muft 
always raife the price of corn fomewhat higher 
than it otherwife would be in, the a£lual ftate of 
tillage j yet as, in the courfe of this century, the 
bounty has had full time to produce all the good 
eftefls commonly imputed to it, to encourage 
tillage, and thereby to increafe the quantity of 
corn in the home market, it may, upon the prin- 
ciples of a fyftem which I lhall explain and ex- 
amine hereafter, be fuppofed to have done fome- 
tliing to lower the price of that commodity the 
one way, as well, as to raife it the otlier. It is 
by many peo’)le fuppofed to have done more, 

* Lowndes’s LlTay on the Silver Coin, p. 63. 
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B 0^0 K. In tJie fixty-four firft years of the prefent century 
accordinglyj the average price of the quarter 
of nine bufliels of the beft wheat at Windfor 
market, appears, by the accounts of Eton Col- 
lege, to have been il. os. 6 d. which is 
about ten fiiillings and fixpence, or more than 
five-and-twenty per cent, cheaper than it had 
been during the fixty-four laft years of the laft 
century; and about nine Ihillings and fix-pence 
cheaper than it had been during the fixteen 
years preceding 1636, when the difeovery of the 
abundant mines of America may be fuppofed to 
have produced its full effedl ; and about one 
Ihilling cheaper than it had been in the twenty- 
fix years preceding 1620, before that difeovery 
can well be fuppofed to have produced its full 
effect. According to this account, the average 
price of middle wheat, during thefe fixty-four 
firfl years of the prefent century, comes out to 
have been about thirty-two Ihillings the quarter 
of eight bufliels. 

T HE value of filver, therefore, feems to have 
rifen fomewhat in proportion to that of corn 
during the courfe of the prefent century, and it 
had probably begun to do fo even fomc time be- 
fore the end of the laft. 

In 1687, the price of the quarter of nine 
bufliels of the beft wheat at Windfor market was 
I /. 5^. 2d. the loweft price at which it had ever 
been from 1595. 

In 1688, Mr. Gregory. King, a man famous 
for his knowledge in matters of this kind, efti- 
mated the average price of wheat in years of 

moderate 
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tnoclerate plenty to be to the grower 3 j, Sd. the 
bufhel, or eight-and-twenty fhillings the quar- 
ter. The grower’s price I underfland to be the 
lame with what is fometimes called the contradt 
price, or the price at which a farmer contracts 
for a certain number of years to deliver a certain 
quantity of corn to a dealer. As a contract of 
this kind faves the farmer the expence and 
trouble of marketing, the contradt price is gene- 
rally lower than whaf is fuppofed to be the ave- 
rage market price. Mr. King had judged eight- 
and-twenty fliillings the quarter to be at that time 
the ordinary contradt price in years of moderate 
plenty. Before the fcarcity occafioned by the 
late extraordinary courfe of bad feafons, it was, 
I have been aflured, the ordinary contradl price 
in all common years. 

In 1688 was granted the parliamentary bounty 
upon the exportation of corn. The country 
gentlemen, who then com.pofed a ftill greater 
proportion of the legjfiature than they do at pre- 
fent, had felt that the money price of corn was 
falling. The bounty was an expedient to raife 
it artiHcially to the high price at w'hich it had 
frequently been fold in the times of Cliarles I. 
and II. It was to take place, therefore, till 
wheat was fo high as forty-eight {hillings the 
quarter; that is twenty Ihillings, or jths dearer 
than Mr, King h.ad in that very year ellimated 
the grower’s price to be in times of moderate 
plenty. If his calculations deferve any part of 
the reputation which they have obtained very 
■univerfally, eight-and-forty fhillings the quarter 
X 2 was 
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^ was a price which, without fome fuch expedient 
as the bounty, could not at that time be expect ■« 
ed, except in years of extraordinary fcarcity. 
But the government of King William was nor. 
then fully fettled. It was in no condition to ro 
fufe any thing to the country gentlemen, from 
whom it was at that very ttme foliciting tlic lirfl 
eftablifhmenc of the annual land-tax. 

The value of filver, therefore, in proportion 
to that of corn, had probaSly rifen fomewhat be- 
fore the end of the laft century s and it feems to 
have continued to do fo during the coiirfe of the 
greater part of the prefent ^ though the neceffary 
operation of the bounty muft have hindered that 
rife from being; ib fenfible as it otherwife would 

. i 

have been in the actual ftate of tillage. 

In plentiful years the bounty, by occafioning 
an extraordinary exportation, nccelhirily raifes 
the price of corn above what it otherwife would 
be in thofe years. To encourage tillage, by 
keeping up the price of c,orn even in the moll- 
plentiful years, was the avowed end of the infti^ 
tution. 

In years of great fcarcity, indeed, tlie bounty 
has generally been fufpended. It mull, how- 
ever, have had fome eSeft even upon the prices 
of many of thofe years. By tlie extraordinary 
exportation which it occafions in years of plenty, 
it muft frequently hinder the plenty of one year 
from compen^fating the fcarcity of another^ 

Both in years of plenty and in years of fcar- 
city, therefore, the bounty raifes the price of 
corn above what it naturally would be in the 

adual 
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a£lual ftate of tillage. If, during the fixty-four 
Hrft years of the prefent century, therefore, the 
average price has been lower than during the 
fixty-four laft years of the laft century, it muft, 
in the fame ftate of tillage, have been much more 
fo, had it not been for tliis operation of the 
bounty. 

But without the bounty, it may be faid, the 
ftate of tillage would not have been the fame. 
What may have been the cfFeds of this inftitu- 
tion upon the agriculture of the country, I fhall 
endeavour to explain hereafter, when I come to 
treat particularly of bounties. I ftrall only ob- 
ferve at prefent, ilrat this rife in the value of 
filver, iii proportion to that of corn, has not 
been peculiar to England. It has been obferved 
to have taken place in France during the lame 
period, and nearly in the fame proportion too, 
by three very faithful, diligent, and laborious 
eolleflors of the prices of corn, Mr. Dupre dc 
St. Maur, Mr. Melfance, and the author of the 
Itifay on the police *of grain. But in France, 
till 1764, the exportation of grain was by law 
j)rohibited; and it is fomewhat difficult to fup- 
])ole, that nearly the fame diminution of price 
which took place in one country, notwithftand- 
ing this prohibition, fliould in another be owing 
to the extraordinary encouragement given to 
exportation. 

It would be more proper, perhaps, to confider 
this variation in the average money price of corn 
g.s the effcdl rather of fome gradual rife in the 
real value of filver in the European market, 
X 3 than 
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than of any fall in the real average value of corn. 
Corn, it has already been obfervcd, is at diftanc 
periods of time a more accurate mcafure of value 
than cither filvcr, or perhaps any other commo- 
dity. When, after the difeovery of the abundant 
mines of America, corn role to three and four 
tim.es its fonner money price, this change was 
univerfally aferibed, not to any rife in tlie real 
\ :'lue of corn, hut to a fall in the real value of 
fdver. If during the fixty-four fitfl; years of the 
prefent century, therefore, the average money 
price of corn has fallen fomewhat below what it 
had been during the greater part of the lafl cen- 
tury, we fhould in the fame manner impute this 
chang'", not to any fall in the real value of corn, 
but to feme rife in the real value of filver in the 
European market. 

The high price of corn during thefe ten or 
twelve years paf, indeed, has occafioned a fufpicion 
that the real value of filver feiil continues to fall 
in the Europeaii market. ^ I'his high price of 
corn, however, Iccms evidently to have been the 
effect of the extraordinary unfavourablenefs of 
the fealbns, and ought therefore to be regarded, 
not as a permanent, but as a tranfitory and oc- 
cafional event. The feafons for thefe ten or 
twelve years paft have been unfavourable through 
the greater part of Europe ; and the diforders 
of Poland have very much increafed the fcarcity 
in all thofe countries, which, in dear years, ufed 
to be fupplied from tliat market. So long a 
toui fe of bad feafons, though not a very common 
event, is by no means a fingular one j and whoever 

has 
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has enquired much into the hiftory of the prices ^ 
of corn in former times, will be at no lofs to re- 
coiled feveral other examples of the fame kind. 
Ten years of extraordinary fcarcity, belides, are 
not more wonderful than ten years oi extraordi- 
nary plenty. The low price of corn trom 1741 
to 1750, both inclufivcj may very well be fet in 
oppofition to its high price- during thele lad 
eight or ten years. From .i 74 i ^ 75 ^’) the 

average price of the quarter of nine bufhel^of 
the bciL wheat at Windfor market, it appears 
from the accounts of Eton College, was only 
I /. ijs. which is nearly 6s. ^d. below the 

average price of the fixty-four firft years of the 
prefent century. The average price of the 
quarter of eigiit bufhels of middle wheat, comes 
out, according to this account, to have been^ 
during thefe ten years, only i /. 6s. id, 

Betwf.en 174T and 1750, however, the bounty 
mull have hindered the price of corn from fall- 
ing fo low in the home market as it naturally 
woidd have done. 'During thefe ten years the 
quantity of all forts of grain exported, it ap)pears 
from the cuftom-houfe books, amounted to no lefs 
than eight millions twenty-nine thoufand one 
hundred and fifty-fix quarters one bulhel. The 
bounty paid for this amounted to 1,514,562/. 
i~l s. 4c/. i. In 1749 accordingly, Mr. Pelham, 
at that time prime minifter, obferved to the 
Houfe of Commons, that for the three years 
preceding, a very extraordinary fum had been 
paid as bounty for the exportation of corn. 

X 4 m 
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He had good reafon to make this obfervationj 
and in the following year he might have had Hill 
better. In tliat Tingle year the bounty pr.id 
amounted to no lefs than 324,176/. 10s. 6 a'*'. 
It is unneceffary to obferve how much this 
forced exportation muft have raifed the price of 
corn above wiuit it otherwife would have been in 
the home marker. 


oce 1 racts on tuc C-orn 1 raac ; 
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accounted for only by a caufe which can operate ^ ”cit 
fuducnly, the accidental variation of the feafons. 

The money price of labour in Great Britain 
hasj indeed, rifen during the courfeof theprefent 
century. This, however, fcems to be the efFeft, 
not fo much of any diminution in the value of 
filver in the European market, as of an increafe 
in the demand for labour in Great Britain, arifing 
from the great, and aimoft univerfal profperity 
of 'the country. In France, a country not alto- 
gether fo profperous, the money price of labour 
has, fince the middle of the laft century, been 
oblcrvcd to fink gradually with the average 
money price of corn. Both in the laft century 
and in the prefent, the day-Vages of common 
labour are there faid to have been pretty uni- 
formly about the twentieth part of the average 
price of the feptier of wheat, a meafure which 
contains a little more than four Winchefter 
buflid';. In Great Britain the real recompence 
of labour, it has already been fliown, the real 
quantities of the nt^eirarics and conveniencies of 
life which arc given to the labourer, has in- 
creafed confiderably during the courfe of the 
prefent century. The rife in its money price 
feems to have been the efFefl, not of any diminu- 
tion of the value of filver in the general market 
of Europe, but of a rife in the real price of la- 
bour in the particular market of Great Britain, 
owing to the peculiarly happy circumftances of 
the country. 

For. fome time after the firft difeovery of 
America, filver would continue to fell at its 

former. 
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0^0 K fonner, or not mxich below its former price. 

• The profits of mining would for fome time 
be very great, and much above their natural 
rate. Thofe who imported that metal into 
Europe, however, would foon find that tl»e 
whole annual importation could not be difpofed 
of at this high price. Silver would gradually 
exchange for a fmallcr and a fmallcr quantity of 
goods. Its price would fink gradually lower and 
lower till it fell to its natural price j or to wlfat 
v/.as juft fufficicr.t to pav, according to their na- 
tural rates, the v/ages of the labour, the profits 
of tlic ftock, and the rent of tire land, which 
muft be paid in order to bring it from the mine 
to the market. Innhe greater part of the fiivcr 
mines of Peru, the tax of the king of Spain, 
amounting to a tenth of the grofi; produce, eats 
up, it has already been obferved, the whole reirt 
of the land. This tax was originally a half; 
it foon afterwards fell to a third, then to a fifth, 
and at laft to a tenth, at which rate it ftill con- 
tinues. In the greater part of the filver mines 
pf Peru this, it feems, is all that remains after 
replacing the (lock of the undertaker of the 
■v^ork, together v/ith its ordinary profits; and it 
feems to be univeruilly acknowledged that thefc 
profits, which were once very high, are now as 
low as they can well be, confificntly with carry- 
ing on the works. 

The tax of the king of Spain w.as reduced to 
a iitth part of the rcgiltcrcd fiivcr in 1 504*, one-r 


and- 
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and-forty years before 1545, the date of the dif- ^ **' 

covery of the mines of Potofi. In the courfe of v— 
ninety years, or before 1636, thefe mines, the 
mofc fertile in all America, had time fufficient 
to produce their full cffcft, or to reduce the 
value of iilver in the European market as low as 
it could well fall, while it continued to pay -this 
tax to the king of Spain. Ninety years is time 
fufBcIent to reduce any commodity, of which 
there is no monopoly, to its natural price, or to 
the lowed price at which, while it pays a parti- 
cular tax, it can continue to be fold for any con- 
fiderable time together. 

'1'he price of fdver in the European market 
might perhaps have fallen dill lower, and it 
might liavc become neceffary eith.er to reduce the 
tax upon it, not only to one tenth, as in 1736, 
but to one twentieth, in the famie manner as that 
upon gold, or to give up working the greater 
part of the American mines which are now 
wrought. The gradual increafe of the demand 
for diver, or the gradual enlargement of the 
market for the produce of the diver mines of 
America, is probably the caufe which has pre- 
vented this from happening, and which has not 
only kept up the value of diver in the European 
market, but has perhaps even railed it fome- 
what higher than it was about the middle of the 
lad century. 

Since the fird difeovery of Aineiica, the 
market for the produce of its diver mines has 
been growing gradually more and more exten- 
fiye, 

Fxrst, 
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B o o K First, The market of EiirojK- has beco:iie 
twii— ^ ^ gradually more and more exteniive. Since the 
difeovery of America, the greater part of Europe 
has been much improved. England, Elolland, 
France, and Gennanyj even Sweden, Denmark, 
and Ruffia, have all advanced confiderably boili 
in agriculture and in manulaftures. Italy feeius 
not to have gone backwards. The fall of Italy 
preceded the conc]iiell of Peru. Since that time 
it feerns rather to liave recovered a little. Spain 
and Portugal, indeed, are fuppofed to have 
gone backwards. Portugal, hotveycr, is btit a 
very fmail part of Fiurope, and the tleclcnfion of 
Spain is not, peritaps, fo great as is commonly 
hnagined. In tiie beginning of the fixtcenth 
centuif, Spa’n w.m a very poor country, even in 
comj)arifon with France, which lias been fo 
much improved fmee that time. It w'as the 
well-knovrn remark of the Emperor Charles V. 
who had travelled fo frequently through both 
countries, tliat every thing abounded in France, 
but that every thing was wanting in S])ain. The 
incrcaling produce of tlie agriculture and manu- 
hiclures of Europe mull ncceflarily haye required 
A gradual inercafe in tlie quantity of filver coin 
to circulate it ; and the increafing number of 
w'caithy individuals mull have required the like 
increafe in the quantity of their plate and other 
ornaments of hlver. 

Sr.coxDLV, America is itfelf a new market for 
the produce of its own filver mines; and as its 
advances in agriculture, induftry, and popula- 
tion, are much more rapid than tliofe of the mol|: 

thrivintr 
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thriving Countries in Europe, its demand muft ^ *’• 

increafe much more rapidly. The Englilli co- 
lonies are alU)gGther a new market, which, partly 
for coin and partly for plate, requires a conti- 
nually augmenting fuppiy of filver through a 
great continent where there never was any de- 
mand before. The greater part too of the 
Spanilh and Poruiguefe colonies are altogether 
new markets. New Granada, the Yucatan, Pa- 
raguay, and the Brazils were, before diftovered 
by the Hui'opeans, inhabited by favage nations, 

Avho had neither arts nor agriculture. A con- 
liderable degree of both has now been introduced 
into all of them. Even Mexico and Peru, 
though they cannot be confidcred as altogether 
new markets, are certainly niuch more exten- 
iive ones than they ever were before. After all 
the wonderful tales which have been publifhed 
concerning the fplcndid ftate of tliofc countries 
in antient times, whoever reads, with any de- 
gree of ibber judg^ricnr, the hiilory of tliefr firft 
difeovery and conquefl, will evidently difeern 
that, in arts, agriculture, and commerce, their 
inhabitants were much more ignorant than the 
'I'artars of the Ukraine are at jn efent. Even the 
Peruvians, the more civilized nation of the two, 
though they made ufe of gold and filver as orna- 
ments, had no coined money of any kind. Their 
whole commerce .was carried on by barter, and 
there was accordingly fcarcc any divifion of la- 
bour among them. Thofe who cultivated the 
ground were obliged to build their own houirs, 
to make their own houlkold furniture, their own 

clothes. 
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fi 0^0 K clothes, fliocs, and inftruments of agriculture. 
The few artificers among them are faid to have 
been all maintained by the fovereign, the nobles, 
and the priefts, and were probably their fervants 
or Haves. All the ancient arts of Mexico and 
Peru have never furnilhed one Angle manu- 
facture to Europe. The Spanilh armies, though 
they fcarce ever exceeded five hundred men, and 
frequently did not amount to half that number, 
found almofl; every where great difficulty in pro- 
curing fubfidence. The famines which they are 
faid to have occafioned almofi; wherever they 
went, in countries too which at the fame time 
are reprefented as very populous and well-culti- 
vated, fufficicntly demonftrate that the ftory of 
this populoufnefs and high cultivation is in a 
great meafure fabulous. The Spanilh colonies 
are under a government in many refpeds lefs 
favourable to agriculture, improvement and po- 
pulation, than that of the Engliflr colonies. 
They feem, however, to be advancing in all 
thefe much more rapidly than any country in 
Europe. In a fertile foil and happy climate, 
the great abundance and cheapnefs of land, a 
circumftance common to all new colonies, is, it 
feems, fo great an advantage as to compenfate 
many defedts in civil government. Frezier, who 
vifited Peru in 1713, reprefents Lima as con- 
taining between twenty-five and twenty-eight 
thoufand inhabitants. Ulloa, who refided in 
the fame country between 1740 and 1746, repre- 
fents it as containing more than fifty thoufand. 
The difference in their accounts of the populouf- 
nefs 
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hefs of feveral other principal towns in Chili and ^ ^ 

Peru is nearly the fame j and as there feems to 
be no reafon to doubt of the good information 
of either, it marks an increafe which is fcarce 
inferior to that of the Englifli colonics. Arne- 
rica, therefore, is a new market for the produce 
of its ow’n filver mines, of which the demand 
mult increafe much more rapidly than that of 
the molt thriving country in Europe. 

Thirdly, The Ealt Indies is another market 
for the produce of the filver mines of America, 
and a market which, from the time of the firlt 
difeovery of thofe mines, has been continually 
taking off a greater and a greater quantity of 
filver. Since that time, the direft trade be- 
tween America and the Ealt Indies, v/hich is 
carried on by means of the Acapulco fliips, has 
been continually augmenting, and the indireT 
intercourfe by the way of Europe has been aug- 
menting in a ftill greater proportion. During 
the fixteenth centyry, the Portuguefe were the 
only European nation who carried on any regu- 
lar trade to the Ealt Indies. In the lalt years of 
that century the Dutch began to encroach upon 
this monopoly, and in a few^ years expelled them 
from their principal fettlcments in India. During 
the greater part of the laft century thofe two na- 
tions divided the moft confiderable part of the 
Ealt India trade between them ; the trade of the 
Dutch continually augmenting in a Hill greater 
proportion than that of the Portuguefe declined. 

The Englilh and French carried on fome trade 
S wdth 
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B 0^0 K Yfith century^ but it has beert 

v-i ^ greatly augmented in the courfe of the pre- 
fent. The Eaft India trade of the Swedes and 
Danes began in the courfe of the prefent cen- 
tury. Even the Mufcovites now trade regularly 
with China by a fort of caravans which go over 
land through Siberia and Tartary to Pekin. The 
Eaft India trade of all thtfe nations, if we except 
that of the Frenchj which the laft war had well 
nigh anniiiilated, has been almoft continually 
augmenting. The increafing confumption of 
Eaft India goods in Europe is, it feeins, fo gfeat, 
as to afford a gradual increafe of employment to 
them all. Tea, for example, was a drug very 
little ufed in Europe before the middle of the laft 
century. At prefent the value of the tea an- 
nually imported by the Englifii Eaft India Com- 
pany, for the ufe of their own countrymen, 
amounts to more than a million and a half a 
year ■, and even this is not enough j a great deal 
more being conftantly frnuggied into the coun- 
try from the ports of Holland, from Gotten- 
burg in Sweden, and from the coaft of France 
too, as long as the French Eaft India Company 
was in profperity. The confuniption of the 
porcelain of China, of the fpiceries of the Moluc- 
cas, of the piece goods of Bengal, and of innu- 
merable other articles, has increafed very nearly 
in a like proportion. The tonnage accordingly 
of all the European Ihipping employed in the 
Eaft India trade, at any one time during the laft- 
century, was not, perhaps, much great&r than 
6 that 
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that of the Englifh Eaft India Company before 
the late reduftion of their fliipping. 

But in the Eaft Indies, particularly in China 
and Indoftan, the value of the precious metals, 
when the Europeans firft began to trade to thofe 
countries, was much higher than in Europe j 
and it ftill continues to be fo. In rice countries, 
which generally yield two, fometimes three crops 
in the year, each of them more plentiful than any 
common crop of corn, the abundance of food 
muft be much greater than in any corn country 
of equal extent. Such countries are accord- 
ingly much more populous. In them too the 
rich, having a greater fuper-abundance of food 
to difpofe of beyond what they themfelves can 
confume, have the means of purchafing a 
much greater quantity of the labour of other 
people. The retinue of a grandee in China or 
Indoftan accordingly is, by all accounts, much 
more numerous and fplendid than that of the 
richeft fubjefts in Eyrope. The fame fuper- 
abundance of food, of which they have the dif- 
poTal, enables them to give a greater quantity of 
it for all thofe fingular and rare produftions 
which nature furniflies but in very finall quan- 
tities; fuch as the precious metals and the pre- 
cious ftoncs, the great objects of the competi- 
tion of the richi Though the mines, therefore, 
which fupplied the Indian market had been as 
abundant as thofe which fupplied the European, 
fuch commodities would naturally exchange fot^ 
a greater quantity of food in India than in Eu- 
rope. But the mines which fupplied the Indian 
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been a good deal lefs abundant, and thofe which 
fupplied it with the precious ftones a good deal 
more fo, than the mines which fupplied the 
European; The precious metals, therefore, 
would naturally exchangfc in India for fomewhat 
a greater quantity of the precious ftones, and for 
a much greater quantity of food than in Europe. 
The money price of diamonds, the greateft of all 
fuperfiuities, would be fomewhat lower, and that 
of food, the firft of all neceffaries, a great deal 
lower in the one country than in the other. But 
the real price of labour, the real quantity of the 
neceffaries of life which is given to the labourer, 
it has already been obferved, is lower both in 
China and Indoftan, the two great markets of 
India, than it is through the greater part of 
Europe. The wages of the labourer will there 
purchafe a fmaller quantity of food j and as the 
money price of food is much lower in India than 
in Europe, the money price of labour is there 
lower upon a double account } upon account 
both of the fmall quantity of food which it will 
purchafe, and of the low price of that food. But 
in countries of equal art and induftry, the money 
price of the greater part of manufadtures will be 
in proportion to the money price of labour ;■ and 
in manufafturing art and induftry, China and 
Indoftan, though inferior, feem not to be much 
inferior to any part of Europe. The money 
price of the’ greater part of manufaftures, there- 
fore, will naturally be much lower in Aofc great 
empires than it is any-where in Europe. Through 
the greater part of Europe too the expcnce of 
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lasd'Carriage increafes very much both the real 
and nominal price of moft manufactures. It 
Gofts more laboufi and therefore more money, to 
bring firft the materials, and afterwards the com- 
pleat manufacture to market. In China and In- 
doftan the extent and variety of inland naviga- 
tions fave the greater part of this labour, and 
confequently of this money, and thereby reduce 
ftill lower both the real and the nominal price of 
the greater part of their manufactures. Upon 
all .thefe accounts, the precious metals are a 
commodity which it always has been, and ftill 
continues to be, extremely advantageous to carry 
,from Europe to India. There is fcarce any 
commodity which brings a better price there j 
or which, in proportion to the quantity of la- 
bour and commodities which it cofts in Europe, 
will purchafe or command a greater ^quantity of 
labour and commodities in India. It is more 
advantageous too to carry filver thither than 
gold i becaufe in China, and the greater part of 
the other markets oF India, the proportion be- 
tween fine filver and fine gold is but as ten, or 
at moft as twelve, to one j Whereas in Europe it 
is as fourteen or fifteen to one. In China, and 
the greater part of the other markets of India* 

■ ten, or at moft twelve, ounces of filver will pur- 
chafe an ounce of gold : in Europe it requires 
from fourteen to fifteen ounces. In the cargoes, 
therefore, of the greater part of European Ihips 
which fail to India, filver has generally been one 
of the moft valuable articles. It is the moft 
valuable article in the Acapplco ihips which 
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^ fail to Manilla. The filver of the new continent 
feems in this manner to be one of the principal 
commodities by which the commerce between 
the two extremities of the old one is carried on, 
and it is l>y means of it, in a great meafure, that 
thofe diftant parts of the world are connefted 
with one another. 

In order to fupply fo very widely extended a 
market, the quantity of filver annually brought 
from the mines muft not only be fufficient to 
fupport that continual increafe both of coin and 
of plate which is required in all thriving coun- 
tries ; but to repair that continual wafte and 
confumption of filver which takes place in all 
countries where that metal is ufed. 

The continual confumption of the precious 
metals in coin by wearing, and in plate both by 
wearing and cleaning, is very fenfible; and in 
commodities of which the ufe is fo very widely 
extended, would alone require a very great an- 
nual fupply. The confumption of thofe metals 
in fome particular manufadlures, though it may 
not perhaps be greater upon the whole than this 
gradual confumption, is, however, much more 
fenfible, as it is much more rapid. In the ma- 
nufaftures of Birmingham alone, the quantity of 
gold and filver annually employed in gilding and 
plating, and thereby difqualified from ever after- 
wards appearing in the fiiape of thofe metals, is 
faid to amount to more than fifty thoufand 
pounds llerling. We may from thence form 
fome notion how great muft be the annual con- 
fumption in all tlie, different parts of th^ world, 

either 
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■ either In manufadlures of the fame kind with ^ 
thofe of Birmingham, or in laces, embroideries, < — 
gold and filver ftufFs, the gilding of books, fur- 
niture, &c. A confiderablc quantity too muft 
be annually loft in tranfporting thofe metals 
from one place to another both by fea and by 
land. In the greater part of the governments of 
Afia, befides, the almoft univerfal cuftom of. con- 
cealing treafures in the bowels of the earth, of 
which the knowledge frequently dies with the 
perfon who makes the concealment, muft occa- 
fion the lofs of a ftill greater quantity. 

The quantity of gold and filver imported at 
both Cadiz. and Lifbon (including not only what 
comes under regifter, but what may be fuppofed 
to be fmuggled) amounts, according to the beft 
accounts, to about fix millions fterling a year. 

According to Mr. Meggens*the annual imr 
portation of the precious metals into Spain, at an 
average of fix years; viz. from 1748 to 1753, 
both inclufive ; and into Portugal, at an average 
of feven years; viz. from 1747 to 1753, both 
inclufive ; amounted in filver to 1,101,107 
pounds weight ; and in gold to 49,940 pounds 
weight. The filver, at fixty-two Ihillings the 
pound Troy, amounts to 3,413,431/. loj. fter- 
ling. The gold, at forty-four guineas and a 

♦ Poftfeript to the Univerfal Merchant, p. 15 and 16, 

This Poftfeript was not printed till 1756, three year? after the 
publication of the book, which has never had a fecond edi- 
tion,: The pollfcript is, therefore, to be found in few co- 
pies : It corrects feveral errors in the book^ 
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^ halfthepotindTroy,amotints to 01,333,446/. 147, 
fterling, Both together amount to 5,746,878/, 4^, 
ftcrling. The*?kccount of what ^as imported 
under regifter, he affures us is exaft. He gives 
us the detail of the particular places from which 
the gold and filverwere brought, and of the par- 
ticular quantity of each metal, which, according 
to the regifter, each of them afforded, He 
makes an allowance too for the quantity of each 
metal which he fuppofes may have been fmug- 
gled. The great experience of this judicious 
merchant renders his opinion of confiderabic 
weight. 

According to the eloquent and, fometimes, 
well-informed Author of the Philofophical 
and Political Hiftory of the eftablilhment 
of the Europeans in the two Indies, the an- 
nual importation of regiftered gold and lllver 
into Spain, at an average of eleven years 5 viz, 
from 1754 to 1764, both incluftvej amounted 
to 13,984,1854 piaftres of ten reals. On ac- 
count of what may have been fmuggled, however, 
the whole annual importation, he fuppofes, may 
have amounted to feventeen millions of pi- 
aftres; which, at 4^. 6 d. the piaftfc, is equal 
to 3,825,000/. fterling. He gives the detail too 
of the particular places from which the gold and 
filver were brought, and of the particular quan- 
tities of each metal wftich, according to the re- 
gifter, iach of them afforded. He informs us 
too, that if we were to judge of the quantity of 
gold annually imported from the Brazils into 
Lilbon by the amount pf the tax paid to the 

king 
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king of Portugal, which it leems is pne-fifth of 
the ftandard metal, we might value it at eighteen 
millions of cruzadoes, or forty-five millions of 
French livrcs, equal to about two millions fter- 
ling. On account of what may have been fmug- 
gled, however, we may fafcly, he fays, add to 
this fum an eighth more, or 250,000/. fterling, 
fo that the whole will amount to 2,250,000/. 
fterling. According to this account, therefore, 
the whole annual importation of the precious 
metals into both Spain and Portugal, amounts to 
about 6,075,000/. fterling. 

Several other very well authenticated, though 
manufcript, accounts, I have been affured, agree, 
in making this whole annual importation amount 
at an average to about fix millions fterling j 
fometimcs a little more, fometimes a little lefs. 

The annual importation of the precious metals 
into Cadiz and Lilbon, indeed, is not equal to 
the whole annual produce of the mines of Ame- 
rica. Some part is fent annually by the Aca- 
pulco fhips to Manifla j fome part is employed 
in the contraband trade which the Spanifh colo- 
jiies carry on with thofe of other European na- 
tions ; and fome part, no doubt, remains in the 
country. The mines of America, befides, are 
by no means the only gold and filver mines in 
the world. They are, however, by far the moft 
abundant. The produce of all the other mines 
which are known, is infignificant, it is acknow- 
ledged, in comparifon with theirs r and the far 
greater part of their produce, it is likewife ac- 
knowledged^ is uinually imported into Cadiz 

y 4 
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and Lijbon. But the confumption of Birming- 
ham alone, at the rate of fifty thoufand pounds a 
year, is equal to the hundred-and-twentieth part 
of this annual importation at tiie rate of fix mil- 
lions a year. The whole annual confumption of 
^old and filver, therefore, in all the different 
countries of the world where thofe metals are 
ufed, may perliaps be nearly equal to the whole 
annual produce. The remainder may be no 
more than fufficient to fupply the increafing de- 
mand of all thriving countries. -It may even 
have fallen fo far Ihort of this demand as fome- 
what to raife the price of thofe metals in the 
European market. 

The quantity of brafs and iron annually 
brought from the mine to the market is out of 
all proportion greater than that of gold and fil- 
ver. We do not, however, upon this account, 
imagine that thofe coarfe metals are likely to 
multiply beyond the demand, or to become 
gradually cheaper and cheapijer. Why fliould we 
imagine that the precious metals are likely to do 
fo ? The coarfe metals, indeed, though harder, 
are put to much harder ufes, and, as they are of 
lefs value, lefs care is employed in their prefer- 
vation. The precious metals, however, are not 
neceflarily immortal any more than they, but are 
liable too to be loft, wafted, and confumed in a 
great variety of ways. 

The price of all metals, though liable to flow 
' and gradual variations, varies lefs from year to 
year than that of almoft any other part of the 
Hide produce of land j aad the price of the pre- 
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cious metals is even lefs liable to fudden van- ® *** 

ations than that of the coarfe ones. The du-^ c— y— » 
rablenefs of metals is the foundation of this ex- 
traordinary fteadinefs of price. The corn which 
was brought to market laft year, will be all or, 
almoft all confumed long before the end of this 
year. But fome part of the iron which was 
brought from the mine two or three hundred 
years ago, may be ftill in ufe, and perhaps fome 
part of the gold which was brought from it 
two or three thoufand years ago. The different 
malfes of corn which in different years muft fup- 
ply the confumption of the world, will always be 
nearly in proportion to the refpedive produce of 
thofe different years. But the proportion be- 
tween the different mafles of iron which may be 
in ufe in two different years, will be very little 
affeded by any accidental difference in the pro- 
duce of the iron mines of thofe two years ; and 
the proportion between the malfes of gold will 
be ftill lefs affeded ^y any fuch difference in the 
produce of the gold mines. Though the pro- 
duce of the greater part of metallick mines, 
therefore, varies, perhaps, ftill more from year 
to year than that of the greater part of corn- 
fields, thofe variations have not the fame effed 
upon the price of the one fpecies of commodi- 
ties, as upon th^t of the other. 


Vitiations 
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Vttjn!,— i.-i'* yariations iu the Proportion between the 
Values of Gold and Silver. 

I5EFORE the difcovery of the mines of 
America^ the value of fine gold to fine filver 
■was regulated in the different mints of Europe, 
between the proportions of one to ten and one to 
twelve j that is, an ounce of fine gold was fup- 
pofed to be worth from ten to twelve ounces of 
fine filver. About the middle of the laft century 
it came to be regulated, between the proportions 
of one to fourteen and one to fifteen ; that is, an 
ounce of fine gold came to be fuppofed worth 
between fourteen and fifteen ounces of fine filver. 
Gold rofe in Us nominal value, or in the quan- 
tity of filver which was given for it. Both me- 
tals funk in their real value, or in the quantity 
of labour which they could purchafe ; but filver 
funk more than gold; Though both the gold 
and filver mines of America exceeded in fertility 
all thofe which had ever been known before, the 
fertility of the filver mines had, it feems, been 
proportionably ftill greater than that of the gold 
ones. 

T HE great quantities of filver carried annually 
from Europe to India, have, in fome of the 
Englilh fettlements, gradually reduced the value 
of that metal in proportion to gold. In the mint 
of Calcutta, an ounce of fine gold is fuppofed to 
be worth fifteen ounces of fine filver, in the fame 
planner as in Europe. It is in the mint perhaps 
rated too high for the value which it bears in the 

market 
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market of Bengal, In China, the proportion of ° 
gold to filver ftill continues as one to tai, or one 
to twelve. In Japan, it is faid to be as one to 
eight. 

The proportion between the quantities of gold 
and fdver annually imported into Europe, ac- 
cording to Mr. Meggens’s account, is as one to 
twenty- two nearly ; that is, for one ounce of gold 
there are imported a little more than twenty-two 
ounces of filver. The great quantity of filver 
fent annually to the Eaft Indies, reduces, he fup- 
pofcs, the quantities of thofe metals which re- 
main in Europe to the proportion of one to four- 
teen or fifteen, the proportion of their values. 
The proportion between their values, he leems 
to think, mult necefifarily be the fame as that be- 
tween their quantities, and would therefore be as 
one to twenty-two, were it not for this greater 
exportation of filver. 

But the ordinary proportion between the re- 
fpeftive values of two commodities is not necef- 
farily the fame as that between the quantities of 
them which are commonly in the market. The 
price of an ox, reckoned at ten guineas, is about 
threefcore times the price of a lamb, reckoned at 
3 s. 6d. It would be abfurd, however, to infer 
from thence, that there are commonly in thp 
market threefcore lambs for one ox: and it 
would be juft as abfurd to infer, becaufe an 
ounce of gold will commonly purchafe from 
fourteen to fifteen ounces of filver, that there are 
commonly in the market only fourteen or fifteen 
ounce? of filver for one ounce of gold. 

The 
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■* ^ quantity of filver commonly in the mar- 

y i . w ket, it is probable, is much greater in propor- 
ition to that of gold, than the value of a cer- 
tain quantity of gold is to that of an equal 
quantity of filver. The whole quantity of a 
cheap commodity brought to market, is com- 
monly not only greater, but of greater value, 
than the whole quantity of a dear one. The 
whole quantity of bread annually brought to 
market, is , not only greater, but of greater value 
than the whole quantity of butcher’s-meat ; the 
whole quantity of butcher’s-meat, than the whole 
quantity of poultry and the whole quantity of 
poultry, than the whole quantity of wild fowl. 
There are fo many more purchafers for the cheap 
than for the dear commodity, that, not only a 
greater quantity of it, but a greater value can 
commonly be difpofed of. The whole quantity, 
therefore, of the cheap commodity mull com- 
monly be greater in proportion to the whole 
quantity of the dear one, than the value of a cer- 
tain quantity of the dear one, is to the value of 
equal quantity of the cheap one. When we 
compare the precious metals with one another, 
filver is a cheap, and gold a dear commodity. 
We ought naturally to expeA, therefore, that 
there Ihould always be in the market, not only a 
greater quantity, but a gfeater value of filver 
than of gold. Let any man, who has a little of 
both, compare his own filver with his gold plate, 
^ind he will probably find, that, not only the 
quantity, but the value of the former greatly ex- 
ceeds that of the latter. Many peoplCj befidcs, 

havq 
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have a good deal of filver who have no gold ® 
plate, which, even with thofe who have it, is ge- 
nerally confined to watch-cafes, fnufif- boxes, and 
fuch like trinkets, of which the whole amount is 
feldom of great value. In the Britifh coin, in- 
deed, the value of the gold preponderates great- 
ly, but it is not fo in that of all countries. In 
the coin of fome countries the value of the two 
metals is nearly equal. In the Scotch coin, be- 
fore the union with England, the gold prepon- 
derated very little, though it did fomewhat *, as 
it appears by the accounts of the mint. In the 
coin of many countries the filver preponderates. 

In France, the largeft fums are commonly paid 
in that metal, and it is there difficult to get more 
gold than what is neceffary to carry about in 
your pocket. The fuperior value, however, of 
the filver plate above that of the gold, wffiich 
takes place in all countries, will much more than 
compenfate the prcponderancy of the gold coin 
above the filver, which takes place only in fome 
countries. 

Though, in one fenfe of the word, filver al- 
ways has been, and probably always will be, 
much cheaper than gold ; yet in another fenfe, 
gold may, perhaps, in the prefent ftate of the 
Spanifh market, be faid to be fomewhat cheaper 
than filver. A commodity may be laid to be 
dear or cheap, not only according to the abfo- 
lute greatnefs or fmallnefs of its ufual price, but 

* See Ruddiman’s Preface to Anderfon’s Diplomata, &c. 

Scotia. 
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B, 0^0 K These caufes, which are equivalent to a grow- 
ing fcarcity of fiiver (for a commodity may be 
faid to grow fcarccr when it becomes more diffi- 
cult and expenfive to colleft a certain quantity 
of it) muft, in time, produce one or other of the 
three following events. The increafe of the ex- 
pence muft either, firff, be compenfated altoge- 
ther by a proportionable increafe in the price of 
the metal ; or, fecondly, it mufl be compenfated 
altogether by a proportionable diminution of the 
tax upon fiiver; or, thirdly, it mufl be com- 
penfated partly by the one, and partly by the 
other of thofe two expedients. This third event 
is very poffible. As gold rofe in its price in 
proportion to fiiver, notwithflanding a great di- 
minution of the tax upon gold ; fo fiiver might 
rife in its price in proportion to labour and com- 
modities, notwithftanding an equal diminution 
of the tax upon fiiver. 

Such fucceffive reduftions of the tax, how- 
ever, though they may not ^prevent altogether, 
mufl certainly retard, more or lefs, the rife of the 
value of fiiver in the European market. In con- 
lequence of fuch reduftions, many mines may be 
wrought which could not be wrought before, 
becaufe they could not affoed to pay the old tax ; 
and the quantity of fiiver annually brought to 
market muft always be fomewhat greater, and, 
therefore, the value of any given quantity fome- 
what lefs, than it otherwife would have been. 
In confequence of the redu6tion in 1736, the 
value of fiiver in the European market, though 
it may not at this day be lower than before that 

reduftion* 
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ttduaion, is, probably, at ic^ tea pitff b^nt. ^ 
lower thwi it would have been, had the Cotht of 
Spain continued to exa6t the old tax. 

That, notwithftanding this redudioHj (Sie 
value of filver has, during the courfc of the pre- 
fent century, begun to rife fomewhat in the Eu- 
ropean market, the fadts and arguments which 
have been alleged above, difpoie me to believe, 
or more properly to fufpedt and conjefturci for the 
beft opinion which I can form upon this fubjed: 
fcarce, perhaps, deferves the name of belief. 

The rife, indeed, fuppofing there has been any, 
has hitherto been fo very fmall, that after all that 
has been faid, it may, perhaps, appear to many 
people uncertain, not only whether this event has 
adually taken place j but vrhether the contrary 
may not have taken place, or whether the value 
of filver may not ftill continue to fall in the Eu- 
ropean market. 

It muft be obferved, however, that whatever 
may be the fuppofed annual importation of gold 
and filver, there muft be a certain period, at 
which the annual confumption of thofe metals 
will be equal to that annual impoitation. Their 
confumption miift increafe as their mafs in- 
creafes, or rather in a much greater proportion. 

As their mafs increafes, their value diminiflies. 

They are more ufed, and lefs cared for, and 
their confumption confequehtly increafes in a 
greater proportion than their mafs. After a certain 
period, therefore, the annual confumption of ihofc 
metals muft, in this manner become equal to their 
annual importation, provided that importation 
VoL. I. Z is 
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K -is not contiflU^ly increafing } «?hichy in the pre» 
lent times, is not fuppofed to be the cafe.' 

If, when the annual confumption has become 
equal to the annual importation, the annual im- 
portation fhould gradually diminilh, the annual 
confumption, may, for fome time, exceed the 
annual importation. The mafs of thofe metals 
may gradually and infenfibly diminilh, and 
their value gradually and infenfibly rife, till the 
annual importation becoming again ftationary, 
the annual confumption will gradually and in- 
fcnfibly accommodate itfelf to what that annual 
importation can maintain. 


Grounds of the Sufpicion that the Value of Silver fiill 
continues to decreaje. 

^HE increafe of the wealth of Europe, and 
the popular notion that, as the quantity of 
the precious metals naturally increafes Vith the 
increafe of wealth, fo their value diminilhes as 
their quantity increafes, may, perhaps, di^ofe 
many. people to believe that their value ftill con- 
tinues to fall in the European market j and die 
ftill gradually increafing price of many parts of 
the rude produce of land may confirm them ftill 
further in this opinion. 

That that increafe in the quantity of the pre- 
cious metals, which arifes in any country from 
the increafe of wealth, has no tend^y to di- 
minilh their value, I have endeavoured to :^w 
already. Gold and diver nacdrally refbrt to a 
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i-ich country^ for the fame reafon that all forts -of ® 
lyxuries and ctiriofities refort to it ; not becaufe 
they are cheaper there than in poorer countries, 
hat becaufe they arc deareri or becaufe a better 
price is given for themi it is the fuperiority of 
price which attrafts them, and as foon as that 
fuperiority ceafes, they neeelfarily ceafe to go 
thither. 

If you except corn and fuch other vegetables 
as are raifed altogether by human induftry, that 
all other forts of rude produce, cattle, poultry, 
game of all kinds, the ufeful foffils and minerals 
of the earth, &c. naturally grow dearer as the 
fociety advances in wealth and improvement, I 
have endeavoured to foow already. Though 
fuch commodities, therefore, come to exchange 
for a greater quantity of filver than before, it 
will not from thence follow that filver has become 
really cheaper, or will purchafe lefs laboUr than 
before, but that fuch commodities have become 
really dearer^ or wi]! purchafe more labour than 
before^ It is not their nominal price only, but 
their real price which rifes in the progrefs of 
improvementi The rife of their nominal price 
is the elFe^, not of any degradation of the value 
of filver, but of the rife in their real price. 


^ffe^s of the Pro^ejs tf Im^ro^eiHent upon 
three different Sorts of rude Produce. 


dH&rctit forts of rude produce may 
be divided into three clafles. The firft 
toibprritends thofe which it is fcarcc in the 
Z a power 
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BOOK power of human induftry to multiply at all. The 
fecond, thofc which it can multiply in propor- 
tion to the demand. The third, thofe in which 
the efficacy of induftry is cither limited or un* 
certain. In the progrefs of wealth and improve- 
ment, the real price of the firft may rife to any 
degree of extravagance, and feems not to be li- 
mited by any certain boundary. That of the 
fecond, though it may rife greatly, has, how- 
ever, a certain boundary beyond which it cannot 
well pafs for any confiderable time together. 
That of the third, though its natural tendency is 
to rife in the progrefs of improvement, yet in 
the fame degree of improvement it may fome- 
times happen even to fall, fometimes to continue 
the fame, and fometimes to rife more or lefs, 
according as different accidents render the efforts 
of human induftry, in multiplying this fort of 
rude produce, more or lefs fuccefsful. 

Firji Sort^, 

The firft fort of rude produce of which the 
price rifes in the progrefs of improvement, is 
that which it is fcarcc in the power of human in- 
duftry to multiply at all. It confifts in thofe 
things which nature produces Only in certain 
quantities, and which being of a very perilhablc 
nature, it is impoffible to accumulate together 
the produce of many different feafons. Such are 
the greater part of rare and lingular birds and 
fifties, many different forts of game, almoft all 
wild-fowl, all birds of paffage in particular, as 
well as many other things. When wealth and 

the 
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the luxury which accompanies it increafe, the 
demand for thefe is likely to increafe with them, 
and no effort of human induftry may be able to 
increafe the fupply much beyond what it was 
before this increafe of the demand. The quan- 
tity of fuch commodities, therefore, remaining 
the fame, or nearly the fame, while the compe- 
tition to purchafe them is continually increafing, 
their price may rife to any degree of extrava- 
gance, and , feems not to be limited by any cer- 
tain boundary. If woodcocks Ihould become fo 
fafhionable as to fell for twenty guineas a-piece, 
no effort of human induftry could increafe the 
number of thofe brought to market, much be- 
yond what it is at prefent. The high price paid 
by the Romans, in the time of their greateft 
grandeur, for rare birds and fifhes, may in this 
manner eafily be accounted for. Thefe prices 
were not the effects of the low value of filver in 
thofe times, but of the high value of fuch rarities 
and curiofities as huqian induftry could not mul- 
tiply at pleafure. The real value of filver was 
higher at Rome, for fome time before and after 
the fall of the rcpublick, than it is through the 
greater part of Europe at prefent. Three fefter- 
tji, cqu'al to about fixpence fterling, was the 
price which the rcpublick paid for the modius. 
or peck of the tithe wheat of Sicily, This price,, 
however, was probably below the average market 
price, the Obligation to deliver their wheat at 
this r.ate being confidered as a tax upon the Si- 
cilian farmers. 'When the, Romans^ therefore, 
had occafion to order more corn than the tithe of 
Z 1 wheat 
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S 0^0 K vrhcat aifiouftted ta, they were bound by capl- 
tuktioii to pay for the furplus at the fate of four 
feftcrtii, or eight-pence fterling the peckj and 
this had probably been reckoned the moderate 
and reafonable, that is, the ordinary or average 
contrail price of thofetime^ ; it is equal to about 
one-and-twenty Ihillings the quarter. Eight- 
and-twenty Ihillings the quarter was, before the 
late years of fcarcity, the ordinary con trafl: price 
of Englilh wheat, which in quality is inferior to 
the Sicilian, and generally fells for a lower price 
in the European market. The value of filver, 
therefore, in thofe antient times, muft have been 
to its value in the prefent, as three to four in- 
vcrfely, that is, three ounces of filver would 
then have purchafed the fame quantity of labour 
and commodities which four ounces will- do at 
prefent. When we read in Pliny, therefore, that 
Seius * bought a white nightingale, as a prefent 
for the emprefs Agrippina, at the price of fix 
thoufand feftertii, equal to* about fifty pounds 
of our prefent money j and that Afinius Celerf 
purchafed a furinullet at the price of eight 
thoufand feftertii equal to about fixty-fix pounds 
thirteen Ihillings and four-pence of our pre-* 
fent mopey; the extravagance of thofe* prices,, 
how much foever it may furprife us, is apt, not- 
withftanding, to appear to us about o.ne-thir 4 
lefs than it really was. Their real price, the 
quantity of labour and fubfiftence which was 
given away for them, was about one-third more 
their nominal price is apt to exprefs/to us 

* Lib. X. c. 29. f Lib, «• c. 17. 

in 
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in the prefcnt time's. Seius gave for the iiightittr 
gale the command of a quantity of labour and 
fobfiftcnce, equal to what 66/. ijs. a,d. would 
purchafe in the prefcnt times ; and Afinius Cekr 
gave for tlie furmullet the command of a quantity 
equal to what 88/. 17 r. ^\d. would purchafe. 
What occafioned the extravagance of thofe 
high prices was, rot fo much the abundance of 
filver, as the abundance of labour and fubfiftence, 
of which thofe Romans had the difpofal, beyond 
what was neceffary for their own ufe. The 
quantity of filver, of which they had the dif- 
pol'al, was a good deal lefs than what the com- 
mand of the fame quantity of labour and fub- 
fiftence would have procured to them in the 
prefcnt times, 

Second Sort. 

The fecond fort of rude produce of which 
the price files in the progrefs of improvement, 
is that which human induflry can multiply in 
proportion to the tfemand. It conurts in thofe 
ufeful plants and animals, which, in unculti- 
vated countries, nature produces with fuch pro- 
fufe abundance, that they are of little or no 
value, and which, as cultivarion advances, arc 
therefore forced to give place to fume more pro- 
fitable produce. During a long period in the 
progrefs of improvement, the quantity of thefc 
is continually diminilhing, while at the fame 
time the demand for them is continually in- 
creafing. Their real value, therefore, the real 
quantity of labour which they will purchafe or 
Z 4 , I'om-; 
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^ command, gradually rifes, till at laft it gets fo 
high as to render them as profitable a produce 
as any thing elfe which human induftry can raife 
upon the moft fertile and beft cultivated land. 
When it has got fo high it cannot well go 
higher. If it did, more land and more induflry 
would foon be employed to increafe their quan- 
tity. 

Whsn the price of cattle, for example, rifes 
fo high that it is as profitable to cultivate land 
in order to raife fpod for them, as in order tq 
raife food for man, it cannot well go higher. 
If it did, more corn land would foon be turned 
into pafturc. The extenfion of tillage, by dimi-> 
nifhing the quantity of wild pafture, diminilhes 
the quantity of butcher’s-meat which the country 
naturally produces without labour or cultiva- 
tion, and by increafing the riumbcr of thofe 
who have either corn, or, what comes to the 
fame thing, the price of corn, to give in ex- 
change for it, increafes the demand. The price 
of butcher’s meat, therefore,’’ and oonfequently 
of cattle, muft gradually rife till it gets fo high, 
that it becomes as profitable to employ the moft 
fertile apd beft cultivated lands in railing food 
for them as in raifing corn. But it muft always 
be late in the progrefs of improvement before 
tillage can he fo far extended as to raife the 
price of cattle tp this height and till it has got 
to this height, if the country is advancing at all, 
their price muft be continually rifing. There 
are, perhaps, fomc parts of Europe in which 
the price of catde tes not yet got to this height, 
d * It 
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It had not got to this height in any part of Scot- ^ 
land before the union. Had the Scotch cattle i J 

been always confined to the market of Scotland, 
in a country in which the quantity of land, which 
can be applied to no other purpofe but the 
feeding of cattle, is fo great in proportion to 
what can be applied to other purpofes, it is 
fcarce poflible, perhaps, that their price could 
ever have rifen fo high as to render it profitable 
to cultivate land for the fake of feeding them. 

In England, the price of cattle, it has already 
been obferved, feems, in the neighbourhood of 
London, to have got to this height about the 
beginning of the laft century j but it was much 
later probably before it got to it through the 
greater part of the remoter counties j in fome of 
which, perhaps, it may fcarce yet have got to 4t. 

Of all the different fubftances, however, which 
compofe this fecond fort of rude produce, cattle 
is, perhaps, that of which the price, in the pro- 
grefi of improvement, firfl rifes to this height. 

Till the price *of cattle, indeed, has got 
to this height, it feems fcarce poflible that the 
greater part, even of thofe lands which are ca- 
pable of the higheft cultivation, can be com- 
pletely cultivated. In all farms too diftant from 
any town to carry manure from it, that is, in 
the far greater part of thofe of ever)' extenfive 
country, ' the quantity of well-cultivated land 
muft be in proportion to the quantity of manure 
which the farm itfelf products; and this again 
muft be in proportion to the ftock of cattle 
we RiaiatainQd upon it. The land is 

* manured 
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* K rruimred either by pafhiring the cattle upon k, 
or by feeding thoB in the Arable, and from 
thence carrying out their dung to it. But unlefs 
the price of the cattle be fufficient to pay both 
the rent and profit of cultivated land, the farnaer 
cannot afford to pafture them upon it; and he 
can ftill lefs afford to feed them in the ftable. 
It is with the produce of improved and culti- 
vated land only, that cattle can be fed in the 
ftable ; becaufe to collefl: the fcanty and fcatter- 
ed produce of wafte and unimproved lands would 
require too much labour and be too expenfive. 
If the price of the cattle, therefore, is not fuffi- 
cient to pay for the produce of improved and 
cultivated land, when they are allowed to pafture 
it, that price will be ftiil lefs fufficient to pay 
for that produce when it muft be colleded with 
a good cleal of additional labour, and brought 
into the ftable to them. In thefe circumftances, 
therefore, no more cattle can, with profit, be 
fed iq the ftable than what are necelfary for til- 
lage, But thefe can never afcrrd manure enough 
for keeping conftantly in good condition, all the 
lands which they, are capable of cultivating. 
What they afford being infufficient'for the whole 
farm, willuaturally be referved for the lands to 
which it can be moft advantageoufly or conve- 
niently applied ; the moft fertile, or thofe, per- 
haps, in the neighbourhood of the farm-yard. 
Thefe, therefore, will be kept conftantly in good 
condition and fit for tillage. The reft will, the 
greater part of them, be allowed to lie wafte,- 
producing icutce any thing but fome luiferable 

pafture. 
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pafture', to keep alive A few fbn^~ ® 

gling, half-ftarvcd cattle; the farm, though 
much underftocked in proportion to what wot&i 
be ncccflary for its complete cultivation, being 
very frequently overftocked in proportion to its 
aftual produce. A portion of this wafte land, 
however, after having been paftured in thia 
wretched manner for fix or feven years together, 
may be ploughed up, when it will yield, per- 
haps, a poor crop or two of bad oats, or of fome 
other coarfe grain, and then, being entirely ex- 
haufted, it muft be refted and paftured again 
as before, and another portion ploughed up to 
be in the fame manner exhaufted and refted 
again in its turn, Such accordingly was the 
general fyftem of management all over the low 
country of Scotland before the union. The 
lands which were kept conftantly well manured 
and in good condition, feldom exceeded a third 
or a fourth part of the whole farm, and fomc- 
times did not amount to a fifth or a fixth part of it. 
The reft were never manured, but a certain por- 
tion of them was in its turn, notwithftanding, 
regularly cultivated and exhaufted. Under this 
fyftem of management, it is evident, even that 
part of the lands of Scotland which is capable of 
good cultivation, could produce but little in 
comparifon of what it may be capable of pro- 
ducing. But how difadvantageous foever this 
fyftem may appear, yet before the union the low 
price of cattle feems to have rendered it almoft 
unavoidable. If, notwithftanding a great rife in 
their price, it ftill continues to prevail through a 
gpnfiderable part cf the country, it is owing, in 

many 
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® ^ many places, no doubt, to ignorance and attach- 

ment to old cuftoms, but in moft places to 
the unavoidable obftruftions which the natural 
courfe of things oppofes to the immediate or 
Ipeedy eftablilhment of a better fyftem : firft, to 
the poverty of the tenants, to their not having 
yet had time to acquire a ftock of cattle fufficient 
to cultivate their lands more compleatly, the 
fame rif? of price which would render it ad- 
vantageous for them to maintain a greater ftock, 
rendering it more difficult for them to acquire 
it; and, fecondly, to their not having yet bad 
time to put their lands in condition to maintain 
this greater ftock properly, fuppofing they were 
capable of acquiring it. The increafe of ftock and 
the improvement of land are two events which 
muft go hand in hand, and of which the one can 
no where much out-run the other. Without fome 
increafe of ftock, there can be fcarce any im- 
provement of land, but there can be no confider- 
able increafe of ftock but ^n confequence of a 
confiderable improvement of land; becaufe other- 
wife the land could not maintain it. Thefc na- 
tural obftruftions to the eftablilhment of a better 
fyftem, cannot be removed but by a long courfe 
of frugality and induftry; and half a century or 
a century more, perhaps, muft pafs away before 
the old fyftem, which is wearing out gradually, 
can be compleatly abolilbcd through all the dif- 
ferent parts of the country. Of all commercial 
advantages, however, which Scotland has de- 
rived from the union with England, this rife in . 
the price of cattleis, perhaps, the greateft. It has 
only raifed the value of all highland eftates. 
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but it has, perhaps, been the principal caufe of ® 
the improvement of the low country. v 

In all new colonies the great quantity of wafte 
land, which can for many years be applied to no 
other purpcfe but the feeding of cattle, foon 
renders them extremely abundant, and in every 
thing great cheapnefs is the neceffary confe- 
qucnce of great abundance. Though all the 
cattle of the European colonies in America were 
originally carried from Europe, they foon multi- 
plied fo much there, and became of fo little 
value, that even horfes were allowed to run wild 
in the woods without any owner thinking it worth 
while to claim them. It mu ft be a long time 
after the firft eftabliftiment of fuch colonies, be- 
fore it can become profitable to feed cattle upon 
the produce of cultivated land. The fame 
caufes, therefore, the want of manure, and the 
difproportion between the ftock employed in cul- 
tivation, and the land which it is deftined to 
cultivate, are likely j;o introduce there a fyftem 
of hufbandry not unlike that which ftill continues 
to take place in fo many parts of Scotland. Mr. 
Kalm, the Swedifh traveller, when he gives an 
account of the hulbandry of fome of the Englifli 
colonies in North America, as he found it in 
1749, obferves, accordingly^ that he can with 
difficulty difcover there the charafter of the 
Englifh nation, fo well ikilled in all the different 
branches of agriculture. They make fcarce any 
manure for their corn fields, he fays; but when 
oni? piece of ground has been cxhauftcd by con- 
tinual cropping, they clear and cultivate another 
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fidece of &«& laad j and when that is exhaufted^ 
proceed to a third; Their cattle are allowed to 
"W-andcr throaigh .the woods and other unculti- 
vated groufldsi where they are half-ftarved j 
Ijavang long ago extirpated almoft all the an- 
iMjsd. gralTes by cropping them too early in the 
fpring, before they had time to form their 
•flowers, or to flied their feeds *; The annual 
grafles were, it feems, the beft natural grafles in 
that part of North Americai and when the Eu-» 
ropeans firft fettled there, they ufed to grow very 
thick, and to rife three or four feet high. A 
piece of ground which, when he wrote^ could 
nor maintain one cow, would in former times, 
he was aflured, have maintained four, each of 
which would have given four times the quantity 
of milk, which that one was capable of giving. 
The poornefs of tlK pafture had, in his opinion, 
occafloned the degradation of their cattle, which 
degenerated fenfibly from one generation to an- 
other. They were probably not unlike that 
Ihinted breed which was common all over Scot- 
land thirty or forty years ago, and which is now 
fo much mended through the greater part of thtf 
low country, not fo much by a change of the 
•breed,^ though that expedient has been employed 
in fomc places, as by a more plentiful method of 
feeding th«m; 

Though ids late, theri^ore, in the progrefs of 
improvemci^ befote Cattle can bring fuch a price 
as to render it profitable td’ cultivate land for the 


• Kdm’t Tratifels, tr»I« i. p. 3+3, 344; 
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dfake of feeding fiiem’j yet of aU the differott ^ 
parts whicli compofe this fecond fort of rude 
produce, they are perhaps the firft which bring 
this price } becaufe till they bring it, it feems 
impoffible that improvement can be brought 
near even to that degree of perfection to which k 
. has arrived in many parts of Europe. 

As cattle are among the firft, fo perhaps veni- 
fon is among the laft parts of tliis fort of rude 
•produce which bring this price. The price of 
venifon in Great Britain, how extravagant foever 
it may appear, is not near fulHcient to compen- 
fate the expence of a deer park, as is well known 
to all thofe who have had any expearience in the 
feeding of deer. If it was otherwile, the feed- 
ing of deer would foon become an article of 
common farming ; in the fame manner as the 
feeding of thole fmall birds called Turdi was 
among the antient Romans. Varro and Colu- 
mella affure us that it was a moft profitable ar- 
ticle. The fattening of Ortolans, birds of paf- 
fage which arrive fean in the country, is faid to 
be fo in feme parts of Prance. If venifon con- 
tinues in falhion, and the wealth and luxury of 
Great Britain increafe as they have done for 
time paft, its price may very probably rife ftUt 
higher than it is at prefcnt. 

Between that period in the progrefe of im- 
provement which Imngs to its height the price 
of fo nccefiSiry an article aS cattle, and thaf 
idhich brings <x> it the price of fueh a Ikperfluity 
as venilon, there is a very long interval, in the 
courfe of which many other Ibits of rade produce 
' 5 ? t gradually 
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confidered as a very important article in rural ^ 
oeconomy, and fufEciently profitable to encou- 
rage the farmer to raife a confiderable quantity 
of Indian corn and buck-wheat for this purpofe. 

A middling farmer will there fometimes have 
four hundred fowls in his yard. The feeding of 
poultry feems fcarce yet to be generally con- 
fidered as a matter of fo much importance in 
England. They are certainly, however, dearer 
in England than in France, as England receives 
confiderable fupplies from France. In the pro- 
grefs of improvement, the period at which every 
particular fort of animal food is deareft, muft 
naturally be that which immediate;ly precedes 
the general pradice of cultivating land for the 
fake of raifing it. For fome time before this 
pradice becomes general, the fcarcity muft ne- 
ceffarily raife the price. After it has become 
general, new methods of feeding are commonly 
fallen upon, which enable the farmer to raife 
upon the fame quantity of ground a much 
greater quantity of tfiat particular fort of animal 
food. The plenty not only obliges him to fell 
cheaper, but in confequence of thefe improve- 
ments he can afford to fell cheaper ; for if he 
could not afford it, the plenty would not be of 
long continuance. It has been probably in this 
manner that the introdudion of clover, turnips, 
carrots, cabbages, &c. has contributed to fink 
the common price of butcher ’s-meat in the Lon- 
don market fomewhat below what it was about 
the beginning of the laft century. 

Voi. I. A a The 
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B o K, The hog, that finds his food among ordure> 
and greedily devoors many things rejefted by 
every other ufeful animal, is, like poultry, ori- 
ginally kept as a fave-all. As long as the num- 
ber of fuch animals, which can thus be reared at 
little or no expence, is fully fufficient to fupply 
the demand, this fort of butcher’s-mcat comes 
to market at a much lower price than any other. 
But when the demand rifes beyond what this 
quantity can fupply, when it becomes neceflary 
to raife food on purpofe for feeding and fatten- 
ing hogs, in the fame manner as for feeding and 
fattening other cattle, the price necelTarily rifes, 
and becomes proportionably either higher or 
lower than that of other butcher’s-meat, accord- 
ing as the nature of the country, and the ftate of 
its agriculture, happen to render the feeding of 
hogs more or lefs expenfivc than that of other 
cattle. In France, according to Mr. BufFon, the 
price of pork is nearly equal to that of beef. In 
moft parts of Great Britain Jt is at prelent Ibmc- 
what higher. 

The great rife in the price both of hogs and 
poultry has in Great Britain been frequently im- 
puted to the diminution of the number of cot- 
tagers and other fmali occupiers of land; an 
event which has in every part of Europe been the 
hnmediate fore-runner of improvement and bet- 
ter cultivation, but which at the fame time may 
hawe contributed to raife the price of thofc ar- 
ticles, both fomewhat fooner and fomewhat fdter 
than k would otherwife have rifen. As the 
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jjooreft family can often maintain a cat or a dog, 
without any expence, I'o the pooreft occupiers of 
land can commonly maintain a few poultry, or a 
fow and a few pigs, at very little. The little 
offals of their own table, their whey, Ikimmed 
milk, and butter-milk, fupply thofe animals with 
a part of their food, and they find the reft in the 
neighbouring fields withotit doing any fenfible 
damage to any body. By diminifhing the num- 
ber of thofe fmall occupiers, therefore, the quan- 
tity of this fort of provifions which is thus pro- 
duced at little or no expence, muft certainly have 
been a good deal diminillied, and their price 
muft confequently have been raifed both fooner 
and fafter than it would otherwife have rifen. 
Sooner or later, however, in the progrefs of im- 
provement, it muft at any rate have rifen to the 
utmoft height to which it is capable of rifing ; 
or to the price which pays the labour and ex- 
pence of cultivating the land which furnifhes 
them with food as well as thefe are paid upon 
the greater part of otfier cultivated land. 

The bufinefs of the dairy, like the feeding of 
hogs and poultry, is originally carried on as a 
fave-all. The cattle neceflarily kept upon the 
farm, produce more milk than cither the rearing 
of their own young, or the confumption of the 
farmer’s family requires j and they produce naoft: 
at one particular feafon. But of all the produc- 
tions of land, milk is perhaps the moft perifh- 
ablc. In the warm feafon, when it. is moft 
abundant, it will fcarce keep four -and -twenty 
hours. The farmer, by making it into frelh 
A a a butter. 
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B 0^0 K butter, ftorcs a fmall part of it for a week : by 
making it into fait butter, for a year: and by 
making it into cheefe, he ftores a much greater 
part of it for feveral years. Part of all thefe is 
referred for the uft of his own family. The reft 
goes to market, in order to find the beft price 
which is to be had, and which can fcarce be fo 
low as to difeourage him from fending thither 
whatever is over and above the ufe of his own 
family. If it is very low, indeed, he will be 
likely to manage his dairy in a very flovenly and 
dirty manner, and will fcarce perhaps think ir 
worth while to have a particular room or build- 
ing on purpofe for it, but will fuffer the bufinefs 
to be carried on amidft the fmoke, filth, and 
naftinefs of his own kitchen j as was the cafe of 
almoft all the farmers dairies in Scotland thirty 
or forty years ago, and as is the cafe of many of 
them ftill. The fame caufes which gradually 
raife the price of butcher’ s-meat, the increafe of 
the demand, and, in confequence of the infi- 
provement of the country, the -diminution of the 
quantity which can be fed at little or no ex- 
pence, raife, in the fame manner, that of the 
produce of the dairy, of which the price natu- 
rally connefts with that of butcher’s-^meat, or 
with the expence of feeding cattle. The in- 
creafe of price pays for more labour, care, and 
cleanlinefs. The dairy becomes more worthy of 
the farmer’s attention, and the quality of Its 
produce gradually improves. The price at laft 
gets fo high that it becomes worth while to em- 
ploy fome of the moft fertile and beft cultivated 

lands 
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lands in feeding cattle merely fc»r the purpofc of ^ 
the dairy } and when it has got to this height, it 
cannot well go higher. If it did, more land 

■ would foon be turned to this purpofe. It feems 
to have got to this height through the greater 
part of England, where much good land is com- 
monly employed in this manner. If you except 

■ the neighbourhood of a few confiderable towns, 
k feems not yet to have got to this height any 
where in Scotland, where common farmers fcl- 
dom employ much good land in raifing food for 
cattle merely for the purpofe of the dairy. The 
price of the produce, though it has rifen very 
confiderably within thefe few years, is probably 
ftill too low to admit of it. The inferiority of 
the quality, indeed, compared with that of the 
produce of Englilh dakies, is fully equal to that 
of the price. But this inferiority of quality is, 
perhaps, rather the elfedl of this lownefs of price 
than the caufe of it. Though the quality was 
much better, the greater part of what is brought 
to market could not, I apprehend, in the prefent 
circumftances of the country, be difpofed of at a 
much better price} and the prefent price, it is 
probable, would not pay the expence of the land 
and labour neceffary for producing a much bet- 
ter quality. Through the greater part of Eng- 
land, notwithftanding the fuperiority of price, 
the dairy is not reckoned a more profitable «n- 
ployment of land than the raifing of corn, or the 

- fattening of cattle, the two great objefts of ^ri-r 
culture. Through the greater part of Scotland, 
it cannot yet be even fo profitable, 

A a 3 The 
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The lands of no country, it is evident, caiff 
ever be complcatly cultivated and improved, till 
once the price of every produce, which human 
induftry is obliged to raife upon them, has got 
fo high as to pay for tine expence of compleat 
improvement and cultivation. In order to da 
this, the price of each particular produce muft 
be fufficicnt, firfl:, to pay the rent of good corn 
land, as it is that which regulates the rent of the 
greater part of other cultivated landj and, fe- 
condly, to pay the labour and expencc of the 
farmer as well as they are commonly paid upon 
good corn-land j or, in other words, to replace 
with the ordinary profits the Hock which he em- 
ploys about it. This rife in the price of each 
particular produce, muft evidently be previous 
to die improvement and cultivation of the land 
which is deftined for raifing it. Gain is the end 
of all improvement, and nothing could deferve 
that name of which lofs was to be the neceffary 
confequence. But lofs mvift be the necelTary 
confequence of improving land for the fake of a 
produce of which the price could never bring 
back the expcnce. If the compleat irnprove- 
rnent and cultivation of the country be, as it 
moft certainly is, the greateft of all publick ad- 
vantages, this rife in the price of all thofe differ- 
ent forts of rude produce, inftead of being con- 
fidered as a publick calamity, ought to be re- 
garded as the neceffary forerunner and attend- 
of the greateft of all publick advantages. 

This rife too in the nominal or money-price 
aU thofe different forts of rude produce 
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been the efFeft, not of any degradation in the 
value of filverj but of a rife in their real price. 
They have become worth, not only a greater 
quantity of filver, but a greater quantity of la- 
bour and fubfiftence than before. As it coils a 
greater quantity of labour and fubfiftence to 
bring them to market, fo when they are brought 
thither, they reprefent or are equivalent to a 
greater quantity- 


Ihird Sort. 

The third and laft fort of rude produce, of 
which the price naturally rifes in the progrefs of 
improvement, is that in which the efficacy of 
human induftry, in augmenting the quantity, is 
either limited or uncertain. Though the real 
price of this fort of rude produce, therefore, na- 
turally tends to rife in the progrefs of improve- 
ment, yet, according as different accidents liap- 
pen to render the efforts of human induftry more 
or lefs fuccefsful in augmenting the quantity, it 
may happen fometimes even to fall, fometimes 
to continue the fame in very different periods of 
improvement, and fometimes to rife more or lefs 
in the fame period. 

There are fome forts of rude produce which 
nature has rendered a kind of appendages to 
other forts ; fo that the quantity of the one 
which any country can afford, is neceffarily li- 
piited by that of the other. The quantity of 
or of raw hides, for example, which any 
A a 4- country 
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country can afford, is ncccffarily limited by the 
number of great and fmall cattle that are kept 
in it. The ftate of its improvement, and the 
nature of its agriculture, again neceflarily deter- 
mine this number. 

The fame caufes, which, in the progrefs of 
improvement, gradually raife the price of but* 
cher’s-meat, fhould have the fame effeft, it may be 
thought, upon the prices of wool and raw hides, 
and raife rheua too nearly in the fame proportion. 
It probably would be fo, if in the rude begin- 
nings of improvement the market for the latter 
commodities was conlined within as narrow 
bounds as that for the former. But the extent 
of. their refpeftive markets is commonly ex- 
tremely different. 

The market for butcher’s -meat is almoft 
cvery-where confined to the country which pro- 
duces it. Ireland, and fome part of Britifh 
America indeed, carry on a confiderable trade in 
fait provifions ; but they ajge, I believe, the only 
countries in the commercial world which do fo, 
or which export to other countries any confider- 
able part of their butcher’s-meat. 

The market for wool and raw hides, on the 
contrary, is in the rude beginnings of improve- 
ment very feldom confined to the country which 
: produces them. They can eafily be tranfporteti 
to diftant countries, wool without any prepara- 
,tion, and raw hides with very little : and as they 
are the materials of many manufaftures, the -in- 
duftry of other countries may occafion a demand 
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fbar- them,' though that of the country •which pro- 
duces them, might not occafion any. 

' In countries ill cultivated, and therefore but 
thinly inhabited, the price of the wool and the 
hide bears always a much greater proportion to 
that of the whole beaft, than in countries where, 
improvement and population being further ad- 
vanced, there is more demand for butcher’s- 
meat. Mr. Hume obferves, that in the Saxon 
times, the fleece was eftimated at two-fiftlis of 
the value of the whole fiteep, and that this was 
much above the proportion of its prefent eftima- 
tion. In fome provinces of Spain, I have been 
alfured, the fheep is frequently killed merely for 
the fake of the fleece and the tallow. The car- 
cafe is often left to rot upon the ground, or to 
be devoured by beafts and birds of prey. If this 
fometimes happens even in Spain, it happens al- 
mofl; conllantly in Chili, at Buenos Ayres, and 
in many other parts of Spanifli America, where 
the horned cattle jre aimolt conftantly killed 
merely for the fake of the hide and the tallow. 
This too ufed to happen almofl; conftantly in 
Hifpaniola, while it was infefted by the Buc- 
. cancers, and before the fetdement, improve- 
ment, and . populoufnefs of the French planta- 
tions (which now extend round the coaft of al- 
moft the whole weftern half of the iftand) had 
given fome value to the cattle of the Spaniards, 
.who ftill continue to poffefs, not only the eaftern 
part of the coaft, but the Avhole inland and 
mountainous part of the.cOuntry. 
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Though in the progrefs of improvement and 
population, the price of the whole beafl: necefla^ 
rily rifes, yet the price of the carcafe is likely to 
be much more affefted by this rife than that of 
the wool and the hide. The market for the cajr^ 
cafe, being in the rude ftate of fociety confined 
always to the country which produces it, muft 
neceffariiy be extended in proportion to the im- 
provement and population of that country. But 
the market for the wool and the hides even of a 
barbarous country often extending to the whole 
commercial world, it can very feldom be en- 
larged in the fame proportion. The ftate of the 
W'hoie commercial world can feldom be much 
alFeiTred by the improvement of any particular 
country ; and the market for fuch commodities 
may remain the faiue or very nearly the fame, 
after Inch improvements, as before. It fhould, 
however, in the natural courfc of things rather 
upon the whole be fomewhat extended in confe- 
quence of the.m. If the manufaftures, efpe- 
cially, of which thofe commodities are the mate- 
rials, fliould ever come to flourifli in the coun- 
try, the market, though it might not be much 
enlarged, would at letift be brought much nearer 
to the place of growth than before j and the 
price of thofe materials might at leaft be in- 
creafed by what had ufually been the expence of 
tranfportjng them to diftant countries. Though 
it might no: rife therefore in the fame propor-r 
tion as that of butcher’s-meat, it ought na-t 
turally to rife fomewhat, and it ought 
ftOt to fall. 
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In England, however, notwithftanding the ^ 
flouriftiing ftate of its woollen manufafture, the 
price of Englifh wool has fallen very conftderably 
fince the time of Edward III. There are many 
authentick records which demonftrate that during 
the reign of that prince (towards the middle of 
the fourteenth century, or about 1339) what was 
reckoned the moderate and reafonable price of 
the tod or twenty-eight pounds of Englilh w’ool 
was not lefs than ten {hillings of the money of 
thofe times *, containing, at the rate of twenty- 
pence the ounce, fix ounces of filver Tow'cr- 
weight, equal to about thirty {hillings of our 
prefent money. In the prefent times, one-and- 
twenty {hillings the tod may be reckoned a good 
price for very good Englilh wool. The money- 
price of wool, therefore, in the time of Ed- 
ward 111, was to its money-price in the prefent 
times as ten to feven. The fuperiority of its 
real price was ftill greater. At the rate of fix 
{hillings and eight-fjence the quarter, ten {hil- 
lings was in thofe antient times the price of 
twelve bulhels of wheat. At the rate of twenty- 
eight {hillings the quarter, one -and -twenty 
{hillings is in the prefent times the price of fix 
bulhels only. The proportion between the real 
prices of antient and modern times, therefore, 
is as twelve to fix, or as two to one. In thole 
antient times a tod of w'ool would have pur- 
chafed twice the quantity of fubfiftence which it 
purchafe at prefent j and confequently twice 

See Smith’s Memoirs of Wool, vol. i. c. 5, 6 , and 7; 

, vol. ii. c. 176, 
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^ the quantity of labour, if the real recompence 
of labour had been the fame in both periods. 

This degradation both in the real and nomi- 
nal value of wool, could never have happened 
in confequence of the natural courfe of things. 
It has accordingly been the efFeft of violence and 
artifice : Fird, of the abfolute prohibition of 
exporting wool from England ; Secondly, of the 
permiffion of importing it from Spain duty free ; 
Thirdly, of the prohibition of exporting it from 
Ireland to any other country but England. In 
confequence of thefe regulations, the market for 
Englilh wool, inftcad of being fomewhat extend- 
ed in confequence of the improvement of Eng- 
land, has been confined to the home market, 
where the wool of feveral other countries is al- 
lowed to come into competition with it, and 
where that of Ireland is forced into competition 
with it. As tlie v/oollen manufaftures too of 
Ireland are fully as much difeouraged as is con- 
fident with juftice and fair tjealing, the Irilh can 
work up but a fmall part of their own wool at 
home, and are, therefore, obliged to fend a 
greater proportion of it to Great Britain, the 
only market they are allowed. 

I HAVE not been able to find any fuch authentick 
records concerning the price of raw hides in aii- 
tient times. AVool was commonly paid as a 
fubfidytothe king, and its valuation in that fub- 
fidy afeertains, at leaft in fome degree, what was 
its ordinary price. But this feems not to have 
been the cafe with raw hides. Fleetwood, how- 
from an account in 142 between the prior 

of 
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of Surceftcr Oxford and one of his canons, gives ® 
us their price, at leaft as it was ftated, upon 
that particular occafion j viz. five ox hides at 
twelve Ihillings j five cow hides at feven fliillings 
and three pence; thirty-fix fheep fkins of two 
years old at nine {hillings; fixteen calves Ikins 
at two {hillings. In 1425, twelve {hillings con- 
tained about the fame quantity of filver as four- 
and-twenty {hillings of our prefent money. An 
ox hide, therefore, was in this account valued at 
the fame quantity of filver as 4J. -‘-ths of our 
prefent money. Its nominal price was a good 
deal lower than at prefent. But at the rate of 
fix {hillings and eight-pence the quarter, twelve 
{hillings would in thofe times have purchafed 
fourteen bufliels and four-fifths of a bulhel of 
wheat, which, at three and fix-pence the bufhel, 
would in the prefent times coil 51 j. /^d. An ox 
hide, therefore, would in thofe times have pur- 
chafed as much corn as ten {liillings and three- 
pence would purchafe at prefent. Its real value 
was equal to ten {hillings and three-pence of our 
prefent money. In thofe antient times, when 
the cattle were half ftarved during tiie greater 
part of the winter, we cannot fuppoie that they 
were of a very large fize. An ox hide which 
weighs four ftone of fixteen pounds averdupois, 
is not in the prefent times reckoned a bad one ; 
and in thofe antient times would probably have 
been reckdned a very good one. But at half a 
crown the {tone, which at this moment (Fe- 
bruary, 1773) I tmderftand to be the common 
fuch a hide would at prefent coll only ten 
S {hillings. 
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B 0^0 k fliillings. Though its nominal price, therefore^ 
is higher in the prefent than it was in thofe an- 
tient times, its real price, the real quantity of 
fubfiftence which it will purchafe or command, 
is rather fomewhat lower. The price of cow 
hides, as ftated in the above account, is nearly 
in the common proportion to that of ox hides. 
That of fheep (kins is a good deal above it. 
They had probably been fold with the wool. 
That of calves Ikins, on tlie contrary, is greatly 
below it. In countries where the price of cattle is 
very low, the calves, which are not intended to be 
reared in order to keep up the flock, arc generally 
killed very young j as was the cafe in Scotland 
twenty or thirty years ago. It faves the milk, 
which their price would not pay for. Their 
Ikins, therefore, are commonly good for little. 

T HE price of raw hides is a good deal lower 
at prefent than it was a few years agoj owing 
probably to the taking off the duty upon fcal 
Ikins, and to the allowing,, for a limited time, 
the importation of raw hides from Ireland and 
from the plantations duty free, which was done 
in 1769. Take the whole of the prefent century 
at an average, their real price has probably 
been fomewhat higher than it was in thofe an- 
tient times. The nature of the commodity 
renders it not quite fo proper for being tranf- 
ported to diftant markets as wool. It fufFcrs 
more by keeping. A falted hide is reckoned 
inferior to a frclh one, and fells for a lower price. 
This circumftance muft neceflarily have fome 
tendency to fink the price of raw hides produced 
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in a country which docs not manufafture them, ® 
but is obliged to export them ; and compara- 
tively to raifc that of thofc produced in a coun- 
try which does manufacture th'*m. It mufl: 
have fome tendency to fink their price in a bar- 
barous, and to raife it in an imjuoved and manu- 
fafturing country. It muft have had fome ten- 
dency therefore to fink it in antient, and to raifc 
it in modern times. Our tanners befides have 
not been quite fo fuccefsful as our clothiers, in 
convincing the wifdom of the nation, that the 
fafety of the commonwealth depends upon the 
profperity of their particular manutafture. They 
have accordingly been much lefs favoured. The 
exportation of raw hides has, indeed, been pro- 
hibited, and declared a nuifance : but their im- 
portation from foreign countries has been fub- 
jefted to a dutyj and though this duty has been 
taken off from thofe of Ireland and the planta- 
tions (for the limited time of five years only), yet 
Ireland has not beer^ confined to the marker of 
Great Britain for the fale of its furplus hides, or 
of thofc which are not manufactured at home. 
The hides of common cattle have but within 
thefc few years been put among the enumerated 
commodities which the plantations can fend no- 
where but to the mother country; neither has 
the commerce of Ireland been in this cafc op- 
preffed hitherto, in order to fupport the manu- 
fa6tures of Great Britain. 

Whatever regulations tend to fink the price 
either of wool or of raw hides beloW what it 
ttaturaliy would be, muft, in an improved and 

cultivated 
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B 0^0 K culrivaced country, have ibnie tendency to rake 
the price of butcher’s-meiU:. The price both of 
the great and fmall cattle, which aie fed on im- 
proved and cultivated land, muft be fufficient to 
pay the rent which the landlord, and the profit 
wliich the farmer has reafon to expedt from im- 
proved and cultivated land. If it is not, they 
will foon ceafe to feed them. Whatever part of 
this price, therefore, is not paid by the wool 
and the hide, muft be paid by the carcafe. The 
lefs there is paid for the one, the more muft be 
paid for the other. In what manner this price is 
to be divided upon the different parts of the 
beafe, is indifferent to the landlords and farmers, 
provided it is all paid to them. In an improved 
and cultivated country, therefore, their intereft 
as landlords and farmers cannot be much affeded 
by fuch regulations, though their intereft as 
confumers inay, by the rife in the price of pro- 
vifions. It would be quite otherwife, however, 
in an unimproved and uncultivated country, 
where the greater part ot the lands could be 
applied to no other purpofe but the feeding of 
cattle, and where the wool and the hide made 
the principal part of the value of thofe cattle. 
Their intereft as landterds and farmers would in 
this cafe be very deeply affected by fuch regula- 
tions, and their intereft as confumers very little. 
Tlie fall in the price of the wool and the hide, 
would not in this cafe raife the price of the car*- 
cafe ; becaufe the greater part of the lands of the 
country being applicable to no other purpofe 
but the feeding of cattle, the fame number woul 4 

ftill 
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ftiJl ct>ntift«e te b« fed. Tbe fame quantity of ® **• 

butcbcr’s-raeat would ftill come to market. The 
demand for it would be no greater than before. 

Its price, therefore, would be the fame as be- 
fore. The whole price of cattle would fall, and 
along with it both the rent and the profit of all 
tltofe lands of which Cattle was the principal 
produce, that is, of the greater part of the lands 
of die codntry. The perpetual prohibition of 
the exportation of wool, which is commonly, but 
very falfely, aferibed to EdWard III, would, 
m the then circumftances of the country, have 
been the rrtoft deftruftive regulation which could 
well have been thought of. It would not only 
have reduced the a€tual value of the greater part 
of the lands of the kingdom, but by reducing 
the price of the moft important fpecies of fmall 
cattle, it would have retarded very much its fub- 
fcquent improvement. 

The wool of Scotland fell very confiderably 
in its price in confequence of the union with 
England, by which it was excluded from the 
great market of Europe, and confined to the 
narrow ohe of Great Britain. The value of the 
grea^r part of the lands in the fouthern counties 
of Scotland, which are cRiefiy a theep country, 
would have been very deeply affefted by this 
event, had not the rife in the price of butcher's- 
meat fully Compenfated the fall in the price of 

sol. 

As the efficacy of human induftry, in in- 

SSfing the quantity either of Wool or of law 
is limited, fo far as it depends upon the 

Vox., I. B b produce 
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B 0^0 K produce of the couritry where it is exerted ; fo it 
is uncertain fo far as it depends upon the pro- 
duce of other countries. It fo far depends, not 
fo much upon the quantity which-they produce, 
as upon that which they do not imanufafturfe; 
and upon the reftraints which they" may or may 
not think proper to impofe upon the exportation 
of this fort o{ rude produce. Thefe circurtl- 
ftanccs, as they are altogether independent of 
domcftick induftry, fo they neceffarily render the 
efficacy of its efforts more or lefs uncertain. In 
multiplying this fort of rude produce, therefore, 
the efficacy of human induftry is not only limited, 
but uncertain. 

In multiplying another very important fort of 
rude produce, the quantity of filh that is brought 
to market, it is likewife both limited and un- 
certain. It is limited by the local fituation of 
the country, by the proximity or diftance of its 
different provinces from the fea, by the number 
of its Jakes and rivers, fnd by what may be 
called the fertility or barrennefs of thofe feas, 
lakes and rivers, as to this fort of rude produce. 
As population increafes, as the annual produce 
of the land and labour of the country grows 
greater and greater, there come to be more 
buyers of filh, and thofe buyers too have a 
greater quantity and variety of other goods, or, 
what is the fame thing, the price of a greater 
quantity and variety of other goods, to buy with. 
Burk will -gcneraliy be impoffible to fupply the 
grestt and extended'imarket without employing a 
quantity of labour greater than in proportion to 

what 
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what had been requifite for fupplying the narrow c 
and confined one. A market which, from re- 
quiring only one thoufand,; comes to require 
annually ten thoufand ton of fifih, Can feldom be 
fupplied without employing more than ten times 
the quantity of labour which had before been 
fufficient to fupply it. The fifh muft generally 
be fought for at a greater diftance, larger yeflels 
muft be employed, and more expenfive machi- 
nery of every kind made ufc of. The real price 
of this commodity, therefore^ naturally rifes in 
the progrefs of improvement. It has accord- 
ingly done fo, I believe, more or lefs in every 
country. 

Though the fuccefs of a particular day’s filh- 
ing may be a very uncertain matter, yet, the 
local fituation of the country being fuppofed, 
the general efficacy of induftry in bringing a 
certain quantity of fifh to market, taking the 
courfe of a year, or of feveral years together, it 
may perhaps be thought, is certain enough ; and 
it, no doubt, is fo. As it depends more, how- 
ever, upon the local fituation of the country, 
than upon the ftate of its wealth and induftry j 
as upon this account it may in different countries 
be the fame in very different periods of improve- 
ment, and very different in the fame period; 
its connexion with the ftate of improvement is 
uncertain, and it is of this fort of uncertainty 
that I am here fpeaking. 

In increafing the quantity of the different nli- 
nerals and meuls which arc drawn from the 
bowels of the earth, that of the more precious 
Bb 2 ones 
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o o K ones particularly, the efficacy of human induftry 
feems not to be limited,- but to be altogether un- 
certain. 

The quaiitity of the precious- metals which is- 
to be found in any country is not limited by any 
thing in its local fituation, fuch as the fertility 
or barrennefs of its own mines. Thofe metals 
frequently abound in countries which poffefs no 
mines. Their quantity in every particular coun- 
try feems to depend upon two different circum- 
ftailces ; firft, upon its power of purchafing, upon- 
the ftate of its induftry, upon the annual prodirce 
of its land and labour, in confequence of which 
it can afford to employ a greater or a ftnalicr quan- 
tity of labour and fubfiftence in bringing or pur- 
chaftng fuch fuperfluities as gold and filver, either 
from its own mines or from thofe of other coim- 
tries-j and, fecondly, upon the fertility or bar- 
rennefs of the mines -which may happen at any 
particular time to fupply the commercial world 
with thofe metals. The quantity of thofe metals 
in the countries moft remote from the mines, 
muft be more or lefs affefted by this fertility or 
barrennefs, on account of the eafy and cheap 
tranl'portation of thofe metals, of their fmalt 
bulk and great value. Their quantity in China 
and Indoftan muft have been more or lefs affe<ft- 
cd by the abundance of the mines of America.- 

So far as their quantity in any particular coun- 
try depends upon the former of thofe two cif- 
cumftanecs (the power of purchafing), their real' 
price,- like that of ail other luxuries and fuper- 
fiuities, is likely to rife with the "wealth and im- 
provement 
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provement of the country, and to fall with its 
poverty and depreSion. Countries which have a 
great quantity of labour and fubfiftence to fpare, 
can afford to purchafe any particular quantity of 
thofe metals at the expence of a greater quantity 
of labour and fubfillence, than countries which 
have lefs to fpare. 

So far as their quantity in any particular coun- 
try depends upon the latter of thofe two circum- 
ftances (the fertility or barrennefs of the mines 
which happen to fupply the commercial world) 
■their real price, the real quantity of labour and 
fubfiftenGe which they will purchafe or exchange 
for, will, no doubt, fink more or lefs in pro- 
portion to the fertility, and rife in proportion to 
the barrennefs of thofe mines. 

The fertility or barrennefs of the mines, how- 
ever, which may happen at any particular time 
to fupply the commercial world, is a circum- 
.ftance which, it is evident, may have no fort of 
.connedlion with the llate of induftry in a parti- 
cular country. It feems even to have no very 
jieceffary connexion with that of the world in 
general. As arts and commerce, indeed, gra- 
dually fpread themfelye.s over a greater and a 
greater part of the earth, the fearch for new 
mines, being extended over a wider furface, 
may have fomewhat a better chance for being 
fuccefsful, tlian when confined within narrower 
bounds. The difeovery of new mines, however, 
as the old ones come to be gradually exhaufted, 
is a matter of the greateft uncertainty, and fuch 
as no human ikill or induftry can enfure. All 
B b 3 indi- 
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^ indications, it is acknowledged, are doubtful, 
and the aftual difcoVery and fuccefsfni working 
of a new mine can alone afcertain the reality of 
its value, or even of its exiftence. In this fearch 
there feem to be no certain limits either to the 
poflible fuccefs, or to the polllble difappoint- 
ment of human induftry. In the courfe of a 
century or two, it is poffible that new mines may 
be difcovered more fertile than any that have 
ever yet been known ; and it is juft equally pof- 
fible that the moft fertile mine then known may 
be more barren than any that was wrought 
before the difcovery of the mines of America. 
Whether the one or the ocher of thofe two events 
may happen to take place, is of very little im- 
portance to the real wealth and profperity of the 
world, to the real value of the annual produce 
of the land and labour of manldnd. Its no- 
minal value, the quantity of gold and filver by 
which this annual produce could be expreffed or 
rcprefented, would, no doubt, be very different j 
but its real value, the real quantity of labour 
which it could purchafe or command, would be 
prccifely the fame. A (hilling might in the one 
cafe reprefcnt no more labour than a penny does 
at prcfenti and a penny in the other might re- 
prefent as much as a (hilling does now. But in 
the one cafe he w'lo had a Ihiiling in his pocket, 
w'ould be no richer than he who has a penny at 
I^refent; and in the other he who had a penny 
would be juft as rich as he who. has a (hilling 
now. The cheapnefs and abundance of gold 
-^nd fiiver plate, would be the foie advantage 
3 which 
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which the world could derive from the one eveni, 
and the dearnefs and fcarcity of thofe trifling 
fuperfluities the only inconvcnienqy it could 
fulfer from the other. 


Conclujion of the Digrejfon concerning the Variations 
in the Value of Silver. 

The greater part of the writers who have col- 
lefted the money prices of things in antient 
times, feem to have confidered the low nioney 
price of corn, and of goods in general, or, in 
other words, the high value of gold and filver, 
as a proof, not only of the fcarcity of thofe metals, 
but of the poverty and barbarifm of the countr)'^ 
at the time when it took place. This notion is 
conncdled with the fyftem of political ceconomy 
which reprefents national wealth as conflfting in 
the abundance, and national poverty in the 
fcarcity of gold and filver j a fyftem which I lhall 
endeavotir to explain* and examine at great length 
in the fourth book of this enquiry. I fhall only 
obferve at prefent, that the high value of the 
precious metals can be no proof of the poverty 
or barbarifm of any particular country at the 
time when it took place. It is a proof only of 
the barrennefs of the mines which happened at 
that time to fupply the commercial world. A 
poor country, as it cannot afford to buy more, 
fo it can as little afford to pay dearer for gold 
and filver than a rich one; and the value of fhofe 
metals, therefore, is not likely to be higher in 
the former than in the latter. In China, a.coun- 

B b 4 try 
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richer thun any part of Europe ^ the 
value of the precioUB metals is much higher than 
in any part^of Europe. As the we^th of Europe, 
indeed, has increased greatly fince the difcovcry 
of the mines of America, (b the yakic of gold 
and filver has gradually diminifhed. This dir- 
minution of their value, however, has not beea 
owing to the increafe of the real wealth of Eu- 
rope, of the annual produce of its land and la- 
bour, but to the accidental difcovcry of more 
abundant mines than any that v/ere knov/n be- 
fore. The increafe of the quantity of gold and 
(river in Europe, and the increafe of its manu- 
factures and agriculture, are two events which, 
though' they have happened nearly about the 
fame time, yet have arifen from very different 
caufes, and have fcarce any natural connection 
•with one another. The one has arifen from a 
mere accident, in which neither prudence nor 
policy either had or could have any lliare: The 
other from the fall of the feudal fyftem, and from 
the eftabliftiment of a government which afford- 
ed to induftry, the only encouragement which it 
requires, fome tolerable fecurity that it fliall 
enjoy the fruits of its own labour. Poland, 
where the feudal fyftem (till continues to take 
place, is at this day as beggarly a country as it 
was before the difcovcry of America. The 
money price of corn, however, has rifen •, the 
real value of the precious metals has fallen in 
Poland, in the fame manner as in other parts of 
Europe,. Their quantity, therefore, muft have 
there as in other places, and nearly in 

' the 
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the fame proportion to the annual produce of its 
land and labour. This increafe of the quantity 
of thofe metals, however, has not, it feems, in- 
creafed that annual produce, has neither im- 
proved the manufactures and agriculture of the 
country, nor mended the circumflances of its in- 
habitants. Spain and Portugal, the countries 
which polTefs the mines, are, after Poland, per- 
haps, the two moft beggarly countries in Europe. 

The value of the precious metals, however, muft 
be lower in Spain and Portugal than in any other 
part of Europe ; as they come from thofe coun- 
tries to all other parts of Europe, loaded, not 
pnly with a freight and an infurance, but with 
the expence of fmuggling, their exportation be- 
ing either prohibited, or fubjeded to a duty. 

In proportion to the annual produce of the land 
• and labour, therefore, their quantity muft be 
greater in thofe countries than in any other part 
of Europe : Thofe countries, however, are 
poorer than the greater part of Europe. Though 
the feudal fyftem has been aboliftied in Spain 
and Portugal, it has not been fucceeded by a 
much better. 

As the low value of gold and fiiver, therefore, 
is no proof of the wealth and flourilhing ftatc of 
the country where it takes place j fo neither is 
itheir high value, or the low money price either 
of goods in general, or of corn in particular, any 
proof of its poverty and barbarifm. 

But though the low money price feither of 
goods in, general, or of corn in particular, be no 
yroof of the poverty or barbarifm' of the times, 

the 
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^ the low money price of fome particular forts of 
goods, fuch as catde, poultry, game of all kinds, 
Bcc. in proportion to diat of corn, is a moft dc^ 
cifivc one. It clearly demonftrates, firft, their 
great abundance in proportion to that of com, 
and confcqucntly the great extent of the land 
which they occupied in proportion to what was 
occupied by corn ; and, fccondly, the low value 
of this land in proportion to that of corn land, 
and confequently the uncultivated and unim- 
proved ftate of the far greater part of the lands 
of the country. . It ckarly demonftrates that the 
ftock and. population of the country did not bear 
the fame proportion to the extent of its territory, 
which they commonly do in civilized countries, 
and. that focicty was at that time, and in that 
country, but in its infancy. From the high or 
low money price cither of goods in. general, or 
of- corn, in particular, we can infer only that the 
which at that.time happened to fupply the 
world with gold ^nd filver, were fer- 
tile or barren, not that the country was rich or 
poor, l^t from the high or low money -price of 
Ibme- /prts of goods in proportion to that of 
pihers, we can infer with a degree of probability 
that -^prpaches almoft to certainty, that it was 
rickpr- poor, diat the greater part of its lands 
re- Improved or unimproved, and that it was 
ip a more or Ipfs barbarous ftate, or in a 
m ore or jefs civilized one. 

Axy; rife, in.; the mpney price of goods which 
proceed^; altogether from the degradation of the 
Cj of] filycr.^ v ould affefl all forts of goods 

equally, 
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equally, and rahe their price univcrfally a third, ^ *** 

or a fourth, or a fifth part higher, accordiiig as v— J 
filver happened to lofe a third, or a fourth, or a 
fifth part of its former value. But the rife in the 
price of provifions, which has been the fubjeft of 
fo much rcafoning and converfation, does not 
affeft all I'orts of provifions equally. Taking 
the courfe of the prefent century at an average, 
the price of corn, it is acknowledged, even by 
thofe who account for this rife by the degrada- 
tion of the value of filver, has rifen much lefs 
than that of fome other forts of provifions. The 
nfe in the price of thofe other forts of provifions, 
therefore, cannot be owing altogether to the 
degradation of the value of filver. Some other 
caufes muft be taken into the account, and thofe 
which have been, above afligned, will, perhaps, 
without having recourfe to the fuppofed degra- 
dation of the value of filver, fufficiently ex- 
plain this rife in thofe particular forts of pfovi- 
fions of which the price has actually rifen in pro- 
portion to that of corn. 

As to the price of corn itfclf, it has, during 
the fixry-four firft years of the prefent century, 
and before the late extraordinary courft of bad 
fcafons, been fomewhat lower than it was xiuring 
the fixty-four laft years of the preceding century. 

This fa£t is attefted, not only by the accounts of 
Windfur market, but by the publick fiars of all 
the dift'erent counties of Scotland, and by the 
accotints of levcral differ“nt markets in France, 
which have been collefhed with gfeatd&igence 
#od fidelity bjr Mr. Mefiaiicc, and by Mr. Dupre 

de 
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■r> 0^0 K (ic St. Maur. The evidence is more compifar 
than could well have been expected jn a matter 
which is naturally fo very ciilricu't to be afeer- 
laincd. 

As to the high price of corn during thefe laft 
ten or twelve ycars^ it can be fufficicutly ac- 
counted for from the badnefs of the fcafons, 
without fuppofing any degradation in the value 
of filvcr. 

TtiE opinion, therefore, that filver is con- 
tinually finking in its value, feems not to be 
founded upon any good obfervations, either 
upon the prices of corn, or upon thofe of other 
provifions. 

T HE fame quantity of filver, it may, perliaps, 
be faid, will in the prefent tiqies, even accord- 
ing to the account which has been here given, 
purchafe a much fmaller quantity of feveral forts 
of provifions than it would have done during 
fome part of the laft century ; and to afeertain 
whether this change be owiiig to a rife in the 
value of thofe goods, or to a fall in the value of 
filver, is only to eftablilh a vain and ufelefs dif- 
tinction, w'hich can be of no fort of fervice to . 
the man who has only a certain quantity of filver 
to go to market with, or a certain fixed revenue 
in money. I certainly do not pretend that the 
knowledge of this diftinftion v. il enable him to 
buy cheaper. It may not, however, upon that 
account be altogether ufelefs. 

It may be of fome ufc to the publick by afford- 
ing an eafy proof of the profperous condition of 
the country. If the rife in the price of fome 
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forts of provilions be owing altogether to a fall ^ 
in the value of filver,^ it is owing to a circum- 
ftance from which nothing can be inferred but 
the fertility of the American mines. The real 
■wealth of the country, the annual produce of its 
land and labour, may, notwithfhanding this cir- 
cumftance, be cither gradually declining, as in 
Portugal and Poland j or gradually advancing, as 
in moft other parts of Europe. But if tliis rife in. 
tJie price of fome forts of prov;fiun£ be owing to 
a rife in the real value of the land which pro- 
duces them, to its incrcafed fertility j or, in 
confequence of more extended improvement and 
good cultivation, to its having been rendered fit 
for producing corn ; it is owing to a circum- 
ilance which indicates in the cleareft manner the 
profperous and advancing fate of the country. 
The land conf itutes by far t!ie greateft, the moft 
important, and the moft durable part of the 
wealth of every extcnfive country. It may furely 
be of fome ufe, or, at leaf:, it may give fome la- 
tisfaition to the P&blick, to have lo decifive a 
proof of the increafing value of by far the great- 
eft, the moft important, and the moft durable 
part of its wealth. 

It may too be of fome ufe to the Publick in 
regulating the pecuniary reward of fome of its 
inferior fervants. If this rife in the price of 
fome forts of provifions be owing to a fall in the 
Value of fiver, their pecuniary reward, provided 
it was not too large before, ought certainly to 
be augmented in proportion to the extent of 
this fall. If it is not augmented, their real re- 

compence 
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B p^o K compence will evidently be fo much diminilhed* 
But if this rile of price is owing to the increafed 
value, in confequence of the improved fertility 
of the land W'hich produces fuch provifions, it 
becomes a much nicer matter to judge either in 
what proportion any pecuniary reward ought to 
be augmented, or Vfhether it ought to be aug- 
mented at all. The extenfion of improvement 
and cultivation, as it necelTarily raifes more or 
lefs, in proportion to the price of corn, that of 
every fort of animal food, fo it as neceffarily 
lowers that of, I believe, every fort . of vegetable 
food. It raifes the price of animal food; be- 
caufe a great part of the land which produces it, 
being rendered fit for producing corn, muft af- 
ford to the landlord and farmer the rent and 
profit of corn-land. It lowers the price of vege- 
table food; becaufe, by increafing the fertility of 
the land, it increafes its abundance. The im- 
provements of agriculture too introduce many 
forts of vegetable food, which, requiring lefs 
land and not more labour th^n corn, come much 
cheaper to market. Such are potatoes and maize, 
or what is called Indian corn, the two moft im- 
portant improvements which the agriculture of 
Europe, perhaps, which Europe itfelf, has received 
from the great extenfion of its commerce and na- 
vigation, Many forts of vegetable food, befides, 
which in the rude ftatc of agriculture are con- 
fined to the kitchen-garden, and raifed only by 
the ipade, come in its improved date to be in- 
troduced into common fields, and to be raifed 
by the plougli ; fuch as turnips, carrots, cab- 
V bases. 
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bages, &c. If in the progrefs of improve- 
ment, thertfore, the real price of one fpecies of 
food neceffarily rifes, that of another as necefia- 
rily falls, and it becomes a matter of more 
nicety to judge how far the rife in the one may 
be compenfated by the fall in the other. When 
the real price of butcher's- meat has once got to 
its height (which, with regard to every fort, 
except, perhaps, that of hogs flefh, it feems to 
have done tlirough a great part of England, 
more than a century ago), any rife which can af- 
terwards happen in that of any other fort of ani- 
mal food, cannot much affeft the circumftances 
of the inferior ranks of people. The circum- 
ftances of the poor through a great part of Eng- 
land cannot furely be fo much diftrelTed by any 
rife in the price of poultry, fifli, wild-fowl, or 
venifon, as they muft be relieved by the fall in 
that of potatoes. 

In the prefent feafon offcarcity the high price 
of corn no doubt, diftrefles the poor. But in 
times of moderate plenty, when corn is at its or- 
dinary or average price, the natural rife in tlie 
price of any other fort of rude produce cannot 
much affeft them. They fuSer more, perhaps, 
by the artificial rife which has been occafioned by 
taxes in the price of fome mahufa(ftured commo- 
dities } as of fait, foap, ' leather, candles, m^t, 
beer, and ale, &c. 
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6f the Progrejs of Improvement upo^ 

Price 

T It )[s the natural eflefl of improytment, how- 
ever, to diminifh gradually the real price oF 
almoft all manufactures. That of the rrianufac- 
turing workmanfhip dlminilhes, perhaps, in alF 
of them without exception. In confequcnce of . 
better machinery, of greater dexterity, and of a 
more proper divifion and diftributidn of work^, 
all of which are the natural effeCls of improve- 
ment, a much finaller quantity of labour be- 
comes requifite for executing any particular 
piece of work j and though, in confequence of 
the fiourifhing circumftances of the fbciety, the 
real price of labour fhould rife very confiderably, • 
yet the great diminution of the quantity ^ivill ge- 
nerally much more than compenfate the greateff 
rife which can happen in the price; 

• It 

There are, indeed, a few manufactures, ip 
which the necelTary rife in the real price of the 
rude materials will more than compenfate all the ; 
advantages which improvement can introduce , 
into, the execution of the work. In carpenters 
aiid joiners work, and in the coarfer fort of cabir ! 
net work, the neceffary rife in the real price of , 
barren timber, in confequence of the improve- 
ment of land, will more than compenfate all the 
adymtages which cap be derived from the belk 
machineryy the greateft dexterity, and the moft 
proper.divifion and .dittribution of wdrk. 
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But in all cafes in wiiich the real price of the ^ *’• 

rude materials either does not rife at ail, or does 
not rife vciy much, that of the manufaftuired 
commodity finks very cpnfiderably. 

This diminution of price has, in the courfc of 
the prcfent and preceding century, been moft rcr 
markable in thofe manufadures -pf which the 
materials are the coarfer metals. A better move- 
ment of a watch, than about the middle of the 
laft century could have been bought for twenty 
pounds, may now iperhaps be had for twenty 
killings. In the work of cutlers and lockfmiths, 
in ^1 the toys which are made of the coarfer 
metals, and in all thofe goods which are com- 
monly known by the name of Birmingham and 
Sheffield ware, there has been, during the fame 
period, a veiy great redudion of price, though 
not altogether fo great as in watch-work. It 
has, however, been fufficient to aftonifli the 
workmen of every other part of Europe, who in 
many cafes acknowledge that they can produce 
no work of equal goodnefs for double, or even 
for triple the price. Tliere are perhaps no ma- 
nufadures in which the divifion of labour can be 
carried further, or in which the machinery em- 
ployed admits of a greater variety of improve- 
ments, than thofe of which the materials are the 
COJirfer metals. 

1ft the clothing manufadure there has, during 
due fame period, been no fuch fenfible redudion 
of price. The price of fuperfine cloth, I have 
been affured, on the contrary, has, within thefe 
iivc-and-twenty or thirty years, rifen fomewhat 
VoL. I. C c in 
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B 0^0 K in proportion to its quality; owing, it was laid, 
to a confiderable rife in the price of the mate- 
rial, which conlifts altogether of Spanilh wool. 
That of the Yorklhire cloth, which is made al- 
together of Englilh wool, is faid indeed, during 
the courfe of the prefent century, to have fallen 
a good deal in proportion to its quality. Qua- 
lity, however, is fo very difputable a matter, 
that I look upon all information of this kind as 
fomewhat uncertain. In the clothing manu- 
facture, the divifion of labour is nearly the fame 
now as it was a century ago, and the machinery 
employed is not very different. There may, 
however, have been fome fmall improvements in 
both, which may have occafioned fome reduction 
of price. 

But the reduction will appear much more fen- 
lible and undeniable, if we compare the price of 
this manufacture in the prefent times with what 
it was in a much remoter period, towards the end 
of the. fifteenth century, ^hen the labour was 
probably much lefs fubdivided, and the ma- 
chinery employed much more imperfeCt than it 
is at prefent. 

In 1487, being the 4th of Henry VII. it was 
enacted, that “ whofoever ftiall fell by retail a 
broad yard of the fineft fcarlct grained, or of 
other graine4 cloth of the fineft making, 
“ above lixteen fliillings, lhall forfeit forty ftiil- 
“ lings , for every, yard fo fold.” Sixteen Ihil- 
lings, therefore, containing about the teme 
quantity of filver as four-and-twenty Ihillings of 
our prefent money, was, at that time, reckoned 
7 not 
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hoc an unreafonable price for a prd of the fincft 
cloth } and* as this is a fumptuary law, fuch 
cloth, it is probable, had ufually been fold 
fomewhat dearer. A guinea may be reckoned 
the higheft- price in the prefent times. Even 
though the quality of the cloths, therefore, 
Ihould be fuppofed equal, and that of the prefent 
times is moft probably much fuperior, yet, even 
upon this fuppofition, the money price of the 
fineft cloth appears to have been confiderably re- 
duced fince the end of the fifteenth century. But 
its real price has been much more reduced. Six 
Ihillings and eight -pence was then, and long 
afterwards, reckoned the average price of a quar- 
ter of wheat. Sixteen fhillings, therefore, was 
the price of two quarters and more than three 
buihels of wheat. Valuing a quarter of wheat 
in the prefent times at eight-and-twenty fhillings, 
the real price of a yard of fine cloth muft, in 
thofe times, have been equal to at leaft: three 
pounds fix fhillings ^nd fixpence of our prefent 
money. The man who bought it muft have 
parted with the command of a quantity of la- 
bour and fubfiftence equal to what that fum 
would purchafe in the prefent times. 

The redudion in the real price of the coarfe 
manufadure, though confiderable, has not been 
fo great as in that of the fine. 

In 1463, being the 3d of Edward IV. it was 
enafted, that “ no fervant in hufbandry, nor 
“ common labourer, nor fervant to any artificer 

inhabiting out of a city or burgh, fhall ufe or 
" wear in their cloathing any cloth above two 
C c a “ fhillings 
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BOOK « fbillings the broad yard.” In the of 
Edward IV. two fhillings contained very rieaf- 
]y the fame quantity of filver as four of our 
prcfcnt money. Btit the York'fliire cloth •which 
is now fold at four Ihillings the yard, is probably 
much fuperior to any that was then made for the 
wearing of the very pooreft order of common 
fervants. Even the money price of their doath- 
ing, therefore, may, in proportion to the qua- 
lity, be fomcwhr? rheapcr in the prefent than it 
was in thofc antient times. The real price is 
certainly a good deal cheaper. Ten pence was 
then reckoned what is called the moderate and 
reaibnable price of a bulhel of wheat. Two 
Ihillings, therefore, was the price of two bufhels 
and near two pecks of wheat, which in the 
prefent times, at three Ihillings and fixpence 
the bufhel, would be worth eight ihillings and 
nine-pence. For a yard of this cloth the poor 
fervant mu ft have parted with the power of pur- 
chafing a quantity of fubfiftence equal to what 
eight Ihillings and nine-pence would purchaie 
in the prefent times. This is a fumptuary law 
too, reftraining the luxury and extravagance of 
the poor. Their cloathing, therefore, had com- 
monly been much more cxpenfivc. 

The liime order of people are, by the fame 
law, prohibited from wearing hofe, of which the 
price Ihould exceed fourteen -pence the pair, 
equal to about cight-and-twenty pence of our 
prefent money. But fourteen-pence was in thofe 
times the price of a bufhel and near two pecks of 
wheat i which, in the prefent times, at three and 
4 fixpence 
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fixpence the jbufliel, would cpft five fiiillings and ^ * **• 

three-pence. We Ihould in the prefent times 
confider this as a very high price for a pair of 
, to a fervant of the pooreft and loweft 

order. He muftj however, in thofe times have 
paid, what was really equivalent to this price for 
them. 

In the time of Edward IV. the art of knit- 
ting ftockings was probably not known in any 
part of Europe. Their hofe were made of com- 
mon cloth, which may have been one of the 
caufes of their dearnefs. The firft perfon that 
woie ftockings in England is faid to have been 
Queen Elizabeth. She received them as a pre.f 
fcnt from the Spanifli ambaffador. 

Both in the coarfe and in the fine woollen 
iuanufafture, the machinery employed was much 
more imperfedt in thofe antient, than it is in the 
prefent times. It has fince received three very 
capital improvements, befides, probably, many 
fmaller ones of wlych it may be difficult to 
afeertain either the number or the importance. 

The three capital improvements are j firft. The 
exchange of the rock and fpindlc for the fpin- 
ning-wheel, which, with the fame quantity of 
labour, will perform more than double the quan- 
tity of work. Secondly, the ufe of feveral very 
very ingenious machines tvhich facilitate and 
^bridge in ,a ftill greater proportion the winding 
pf the worfted and woollen yarn, or the proper 
: arrangement of the warp and woof before they 
are put into the loom ; an operation which, pre- 
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B 0^0 K vious to the invention of thofe machines, muft 
have been extremely tedious and ; troublefome. 
Thirdly, The employment of the fulling mill 
for thickening the cloth, inftead of treading it in 
water. Neither wind nor water mills of any 
kind were known in England fo early as the 
beginning of the fixteenth century, nor, fo far 
as I know, in any other part of Europe north of 
the Alps. They had been introduced into Italy 
fome time before. 

The confideration of thefe circumftances may, 
perhaps, in fome meafure explain to us why the 
real price both of the coarfe and of the fine ma- 
nufafture, was fo much higher in thofe antient, 
than it is in the prefent times. It cofl a greater 
quantity of labour to bring the goods to market. 
When they were brought thither, therefore, 
they muft have purchafed or exchanged for the 
price of a greater quantity. 

The coarfe manufacture probably was, in 
thofe antient times, carried on in England, in 
the fame manner as it always has been in coun- 
tries where arts and manufactures are in their in- 
fancy. It was probably a houfehold manufacture, 
in which every different part of the work was 
occafibhally performed by all the different mem- 
bers of almoft every private family; but fp as to 
be their work only when they had nothing elfe 
to do, and not to be the principal bufinefs from 
which any of them derived the greater part of 
their fubfiftence. The work which is performed 
ip this manner, it has already been obferved, 

copies 
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comes always much cheaper to market than that ® **• 

which is the principal or foie fund of the work- y*— ^ 

mm’s fubfiftcnce. The fine manufafture, on 
the other hand, was not in thofe times carried on 
in England, but in the rich and commercial 
country of Flanders j and it was probably con- 
duced then, in the fame manner as now, by 
people who derived the whole, or the principal 
part of their fubfiftcnce from it. It was befides 
a foreign manufaCure, and muft have paid fome 
duty, the antient cuftom of tonnage and poundage 
at Icaft, to the king. This duty, indeed, would 
not probably be very great. It was not then the 
policy of Europe to rcftrain, by high duties, the 
tlie importation of foreign manufaCures, but 
rather to encourage it, in order that merchants 
might be enabled to fupply, at as eafy a rate as 
poflible, the great men with the conveniencies 
and luxuries which they wanted, and which the 
induftry of their own country could not afford 
them. , 

The confideration of thefe circumftances may 
perhaps in fome meafure explain to us why, in 
thofe antient times, the real price of the coarfe 
manufafture was, in proportion to that of the 
fine, fo much lower than in the prefent times. 


C c 4 


Con- 
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CawcLKsroir 

T SHALL ccMiclud^ this very ^apttlc 
widvobfervifvg th%t every impr^verxient ia the , 
circumftances of fociety tenda eitjl^r dire^ily 
or.indiredly to raife £|>e real.reat pf land* tp.inT. 
creafc the real wealth of the Lijdiprd, his power 
of purchafing the labour, or the produce of thus 
labour of other people. 

The extenfion of inaprovemcnt wtd cultivation 
tends to raife it difc&ly. The landbrdV (hafie 
of the produce neceflarily increafes with tbe in* 
crcafe of the produce. . , 

1'hat rife in the real price of thofc parts of 
the rude produce of land, which is firft the efftft 
of extended improvement and cultivation, and 
afterwards the caufe of their being ftill furthej 
extended, the rife in the price of cattle, for ex-r 
^ple, tends too to raife the rent of land di- 
redlly, and in a ftill greater proportion. The 
real value of the landlord’s lhare, his real com- 
iBand -of the labour of other people, not Only 
rifejs wjkh the real value of the produce, but the 
proportion of his lhare to the whole produce 
rile^with it. That produce, after the rife in its 
feaJ price, requires.no more labour to colled it 
ih^t^ bffore. A fmaller proportion of it will, 
thei’pfoje, be fufficient to replace, with the ordi- 
npry profit, the ftock which employs tliat labour. 

greater proportion of it muft, qpnfequently, 
p^l.opg to the,! 
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All thofe improvements in the produftive ® 
powers of labow, which tend (hreftly t» reduce 
the real price of manufadurcs, tend indircftly to 
raife the i^cal rent of land. The landlord ex-- 
changes that' part of his rude produce, which is 
over and- above his own confumption, or what 
comes to the fame thing, the price of that part of 
it, for maniifadured produce. Whatever re- 
duces the real price of the latter, raifes that of 
the former. An equal quantity of the former 
becomes thereby equivalent to a greater quantity 
of the latter j and the landlord is enabled to 
purchafe a greater quantity of the convcniencies, 
ornaments, or luxuries, which he has occafion 
for. 

Every increafe in the real wealth of the fo- 
ciety, every increafe in the quantity of ufcful 
labour employed within it, tends indire&ly to 
raife the real - rent of land. A certain propor- 
tion of this labour naturally goes to the land. 

A greater number of men and cattle are em- 
ployed in its cultivation, the produce increafes 
with the increafe of the ftock which is thus em- 
ployed in raifing it, and the rent increafes with 
the produce. 

The contrary circumftanccs, the ncgled of 
cultivation and improvement, the fall in’ the real 
price of any part of the rude produce of land, 
the rife in the real price of manufa6hires from 
the decay of manufafturing art and induftry, the 
declenfion 6f the real wealth of the fociety, all 
teqd, on the other hand, to lower the real rent 

of 
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B 0^0 K of [and, to reduce the real wealth of the land', 
lord, to diminifh his power of purchafing either 
the labour, or the produce of die labour of other 
people. . i 

The whole annual produce of the land and 
labour of every country, or what comes to the 
fame thing, the whole price of that annual pro- 
duce, naturally divides itfelf, it has already been 
obferved, into three parts } the rent of land, the 
wages of labour, and the profits of ftockj and 
conftitutes a revenue to three diflFerent orders of 
people ; to thofe who live by rent, to thofe who 
live by wages, and to thofe who live by profit. 
Thefe are the tliree great, original and confti- 
tuent orders of every civilized fociecy, from whofe 
revenue that of every other order is ultimately 
derived. 

The intereft of the firfl; of thofe three great 
orders, it appears from what has been juft now 
laid, is ftridbly and infeparably connected with 
the general intereft of the.fociety. Whatever, 
either promotes or obftrufts the one, neceflarily 
promotes or obftruds the other. When the 
publick deliberates concerning any regulation 
of commerce or police, the proprietors of land 
never can miflead it, with a view to promote the 
intereft of their own particular order; at Icaft, if 
they have any tolerable knowledge of that in- 
tereft. They are, indeed, too often defedive in 
this tolerable knowledge. They arc the only 
one of the three orders whofe revenue cofts then\ 
neither labour nor care, but comes to them, as 

it 
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it were, bf 'its own accord, and independent of ^ 
a.ny: plan Or projeft of their own. That in- » 
dolence, which is the natural efFeft of the eafe 
and fecurity of their fituation, renders them too 
often, not only ignorant, but incapable of that 
application of mind which is neceflary in order 
to forefce and underftand the confequences of 
any publick regulation. 

The intereft of the fecond order, that of thofc 
who live by wages, is as ftridly connefted with 
the intereft of the fociety as that of the firft. The 
wages of the labourer, it has already been fliewn, 
are never fo high as when the demand for labour 
is continually rifing, or when the quantity em- 
ployed is every year increafing confiderably. 
When this real wealth of the fociety becomes 
ftationary, his wages are foon reduced to what is 
barely enough to enable him to bring up a fa- 
mily, or to continue the race of labourers. 
When the fociety declines, they fall even below 
this. The order of proprietors may, perhaps, 
gain more by the profperity of the fociety, than 
that of labourers: but there is no order that 
fuffers fo cruelly from its decline. 3ut though 
the intereft of the labourer is ftridly connefted 
with that of the fociety, he is incapable either of 
comprehending that intereft, or of underftanding 
its conneftion with his own. His condition 
leaves him no time to receive the neccftary in- 
formation, and his education and habits are 
commonly fuch as to render him unfit to judge 
though he was fully informed. In the 

publick 
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8 0 0 K puljlick ddiber^tiojis, therefore, .hi^ voice is little 
he»rd and lefs regarded, except vppn foiije par- 
ticular occafions, when his clamour is. animated, 
let on, and fupported by his emplpyers, not for 
his, but their own particular purpofes. 

His employers conftitute the third order, tliat 
of thofc who live by profit. It is the flock that 
is employed for the fake of profit, which puts 
into motion the greater part of the ufeful labour 
of every I'ocicty. The plans and projeds of the 
employers of ftock regulate and dired all the 
moft important operations of labour, and profit 
is the end propofed by all thofe plans and pro- 
jeds. But the rate of profit does not, like rent 
and wages, rife with the profperity, and fall 
with the declenfion of the fociety. On the con- 
trary, it is naturally low in rich, and high in 
poor countries, and it is always higheft in the 
countries which are going fafteft to ruin. The 
intereft of this third order, therefore, has not the 
fame connedion with the general intereft of the 
fociety as that of the other two. Merchants and 
matter manufadurers are, in this order, the two 
claffes of people who commonly employ the 
largeft capitals, and who by their wealth draw to 
themfelves the greateft lhare of the publick con- 
fideration. As during their whole lives they are 
ei^^aged in plans and projeds, they have fre- 
.quently more acutenefs of underftanding than 
greater part of country gentlemen. As, their 
. tlwughts, however, are commonly exercifed rather 
j-^bout tfie intereft of, their own particular branch 
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•of bufmefs, tbsm about that of the fociety, their ^ 
judgment, even 'when ghrn with the greatcft 
candour (which it has not been upon every* oc- 
cafion) is niuch iwore to be depended upon with 
regard to the former of thofe two objefts, than 
with regard to tite latter. Their fuperiority over 
the country gentleman is, not fo much in thdr 
knowledgc of the publick. intereft, as in their 
having a better knowledge of their own intereft 
than he has of his. It is by this fuperior know- 
ledge of their own intereft that they have fre- 
quently impofed upon his generofity, and per- 
fuaded him to give up both his own intereft and 
that of the publick, from a very fimple but 
honeft convidion, that their intereft, and not 
his, was the intereft of the publick. The intereft 
of the dealers, however, in any particular branch 
of trade or manufadures, is always in feme re- 
fpeds different from, and even oppofite to, that 
of the publick. To widen the market and to 
narrow the competifion, is always the intereft of 
the dealers. To widen the market may fre- 
quently be agreeable enough to tbc intereft of 
the publick ; but to narrow the competition muft 
always be againft it, and ean ferve only to end:ble 
the dealers, by raifing their profits above what 
they naturally would be, to levy, for their own 
benefit, an abfurd tax upon the reft of their 
fellow-citizens. The profwfal of any new'law 
or fcgulation of commerce which comes from 
this order, ought always to be liftened to with 
great precaution, and ought never to be adopted 

till 
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^ till after having been long and, carefully «£*< 
amined, not only with the moft fcrupulous, but 
with the moft ftjfpicious attention. It comes 
from an order of men, whofe intereft is never 
cxaftly the fame with that of the publick, who 
have generally an intereft to deceive and even to 
opprefs the publick, and who accordingly have, 
upon many occafions, both deceived and op - 
preffed it. 
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Ymr. Prke*fthe<l»arterof 

XII. Wheat eacf Year. e"‘P"««ofthelame each Year m Moecy XI. 
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Price of the Quarter of ' 
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Prices of the garter cf nine Bujhels of the heft or 
higheft priced Wheat at Windfor Market^ on 
hady-Day and MicbaelmaSy from 1595 to 1764, 
hath inclufive ; the Price of each Tear being the 
medium between the higheft Prices of thofe T wo 
Market Days. 
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Wheat per quarter. | 
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Wheat per quarter. 
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Of the Nature, Accumulation, and Employ- 
ment of Stock. 

INTRODUCTION. 

I N that rude ftate of fociety in which there is 
no divifion of labour, in which exchanges are 
fcldom made, and in which every man provides 
every thing for himfeif, it is not neceffary that any 
ftock fhould be accumulated or ftored up before- 
hand in order to carry on the bufinefs of the 
fociety. Every man endeavours to fupply by 
his own induftry his own occafional wants as they 
occur. When he is hungry, he goes to the 
foreft to hunt; when his coat is worn out, he 
cloaths himfeif with the fkin of the firft large 
animal he kills : and when his hut begins to go 
to ruin, he repairs it, as well as he can, with the 
ti'ees and the turf that are neareft it. 

But when the divifion of labour has once 
been thoroughly introduced, the produce of a 
man’s own labour can fupply but a very fmall 
part of his occafional wants. The far greater 
part of them are fupplied by the produce of other 
mens labour, which he purchafes with the pro- 
duce, or, what is the fame thing, with the price 
of the produce of his own. But this purchafc 
D d 4 cannot 
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cannot be niade till fuch time as the produce of 
his own labour has not only been compleated, 
but fold. A flock of goods of different kinds, 
therefore, muft be ftored up fomewhere fufHcient 
to maintain him, and to fupply him with the 
materials and tools of his work till fuch time, at 
leaft, as both thefe events can be brought about, 
A weaver cannot apply himfelf entirely to his pe- 
culiar bufinefs, unlefs there is beforehand ftored 
up fomewhere, either in his own poffeffion or in 
that of fome other perfon, a flock fufficient to main- 
tain him, and to fupply him with the materiaU 
and tools of his work, till he has not only com- 
pleated, but fold his web. This accumulation 
muft, evidently, be previous to his applying lus 

luftry for fo long a time to fuch a peculiar 

As the accumulation of flock muft, in the na- 
ture of things, be previous to the divifion of la- 
bour, fo labour can be more and more fubdivid- 
ed in proportion only as flock is previoully more 
and more accumulated." The quantity of ma- 
terials which the fame number of people ’can 
work up, increafes in a great proportion as la- 
bour comes to be more and more fubdivided; and 
a? the operations of each workman are gradually 
reduced to a greater degree of fimplicity, a va- 
riety of new machines con\c to he invented for 
facilitating and abridging thofe operations, As 
fhe divifion of labour advances, therefore, in 
order to give conftant employment to an equal 
number of workmen, an equal flock of provi- 
and a greater flock of materials and toola 
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than what would have been neceffary in a ruder 
ftate of things, muft be accumulated before- 
hand. But the number of workmen in every 
branch of bufinefs generally increafes with the 
divifion of labour in that branch, or rather it is 
the increafe of their number which enables them 
to clafs and fubdivide themfelvcs in this manner. 

As the accumulation of flock is previoufly 
neceffary for carrying on this great improve- 
ment in the produftive powers of labour, fo that 
accumulation naturally leads to this improve- 
ment, The perfon v,dio employs his flock in 
mainraining labour, neceffarily wiflies to employ 
it in fuch a manner as to produce as great a 
quantity of work as poffiblc. He endeavours, 
therefore, both to make among his woriemen the 
molt proper diflribution of employment, and to 
furnifh them with the bed machines which he 
can either invent or afford to purchafe. His 
abilities in both thefe refpecls are generally in 
proportion to tlie ^lent of his flock, or to the 
number of people whom it can employ. Tlie 
quantity of indiiflry, therefore, not only increafes 
in every country with the increafe of the flock 
which employs it, but, in confequence of that 
increafe, the fame quantity of indufiry produce^ 
a much greater quantity of work. 

Such are in general the effedts of tlie increafe 
of flock upon- indufery and its produdlive powers. 

In' the following book I have endeavoured 
to explain the nature of flock, the effedls of its 
accumulation into capitals of different kinds, 
jhc effedls of the different employments of 

thofp 
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thofe capitals. This book is divided into five 
chapters. In the firft chapter, I have endea- 
voured to ftiow what are the difierent parts or 
branches into which the ftock, cither of an in- 
dividual, or of a great fociety, naturally divides 
itfelf. In the fecond, I have endeavoured to ex- 
plain the nature and operation of money con- 
fidered as a particular branch of the general 
ftock of the fociety. The ftock which is accu- 
mulated into a capital, may. either be employed 
by the perfon to whom it belongs, or it may be 
lent to fome other perfon. In the third and 
fourth chapters, I have endeavoured to examine 
the manner in which it operates in both thefe 
fituations. The fifth and laft chapter treats of 
the different effefts which the different employ- 
ments of capital immediately produce upon the 
quantity both of national induftry, and of the 
annual produce of land and labour. 


CHAP. I. 

0/ the Divifton of Stock, 

W HEN the ftock which a man poffeffes 1$ 
no more than fufficient to maintain him 
for a few days or a fev/ weeks, he feldom thinks 
of deriving any revenue from it. He confumes 
it as fparingly as he can, and endeavours by his 
labour to acquire foifiething which may fupply 
its place before it be, confumed altogether. His 

revenue 
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fevenue is, in this cafe, derived from his labour ^ p. 
only. This is the ftate of the greater part of the 
labouring poor in all countries. 

But when he poffeires Hock fufficient to main- 
tain him for months or years, he naturally endea- 
vours to derive a revenue from the greater part 
of it; referving only fo much for his immediate 
confumption as may maintain him till this re- 
venue begins to come in. His whole ftock, 
therefore, is diftinguiflied into two parts. That 
part which, he expedls, is to afford him this re- 
venue, is called his capital. The other is that 
which fupplies his immediate confumption ; and 
which confifts either, firft, in tliat portion of his 
whole ftock which was originally referved for 
this purpofe ; or, fecondly, in his revenue, from 
whatever fource derived, as it gradually comes 
in ; or, thirdly, in fuch things as had been pur-r 
chafed by either of thefe in former years, and 
which are not yet entirely confumed ; fuch as a 
ftock of cloaths, hbufehold furniture, and the 
like. In one, or other, or all of thefe three 
articles, confifts the ftock which men commonly 
referve for their own immediate confumption. 

There are two different ways in which a capi- 
tal may be employed fo as to yield a revenue or 
profit to its employer. 

First, it may be employed in railing, manu- 
fafturing, or purchafing goods, and felling them 
again with a profit. The capital employed in 
this manner yields no revenue or profif to its 
employer, while it either remains in his poffcffion, 
or continues in the fame fhape. The goods of the 

merchant 
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® ^ merchant yield him no revenue or profit till he 

ii— fells them for money, and the money yields him 
as little till it is again exchanged for goods. His 
capital is continually going from him in one 
fhape, and returning to him in another, and it is 
only by means of fuch circulation, or fucceflive 
exchanges, that it can yield him any profit. 
Such capitals, therefore, may very properly be 
called circulating capitals. 

Secondly, it may be employed in the im- 
provement of land, in the purchafe of ufcful 
machines and inftruments of trade, or in fuch- 
like things as yield a revenue or profit without 
changing mafters, or circulating any further. 
Such capitals, therefore, may very properly be 
called fixed capitals. 

Different occupations require very different 
proportions between the fixed and circulating 
capitals employed in them. 

The capital of a merchant, for example, is al- 
together a circulating capital. He has occafion 
for no machines or inftruments of trade, unlefs 
his fhop, or warehoufe, be confidered as fuch. 

Some part of the capital of every mafter arti- 
ficer or manufacturer muft be fixed in the inftrii- 
ments of his trade. This part, however, is very 
fmall in fome, and very great in others. A 
mafter taybr requires no other inftruments of 
trade but a parcel of needles. Thofe of the 
mafter fhoemaker are a little, though but a very 
little, more expenfive. Thofe of the v/eaver rife 
a good deal above thofe of the fhoemaker. The 
far greater part of the capital of all fuch mafter 

artificers. 
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artificers, however, is circulated, -either in the c a p. 
wages of their workmen, or in the price of their iJ 

materials, and repaid with a profit bjr the price 
of the work. 

In other works a much greater fixed capital is 
required. In a great iron- work, for example, 
the furnace for melting the ore, the forge, the 
flitt-mill, are inftruments of trade which cannot 
be ereftcd v/ithout a very great expence. In 
coal-works and mines of every kind, the machi- 
nery neceflary both for drawing out the water 
and for other purpofes, is frequently ftill more 
expenfive. 

That part of the capital of the farmer rvhich 
is employed in the inftruments of agriculture is 
a fixed} that which is employed in the wages 
and maintenance of his labouring fervants, is a 
circulating capital. He makes a profit of the 
one by keeping it in his own polTefilon, and of 
the other by parting with it. The price or value 
of his labouring catUe is a fixed capital in the 
fame manner as that of the inftruments of huf- 
bandry: Their maintenance is a circulating ca- 
pital in the fame manner as that of the labour- 
ing fervants. The farmer makes his profit by 
keeping the labouring cattle, and by parting 
with their maintenance. Both the 'price and 
the maintenance of the cattle which are bought 
in and fattened, not for labour, but for fale, are 
a circulating capital. The farmer makes his 
profit by parting with them. A flock of fheej) 
or a herd of cattle that, in a breeding country, 
is bought in, neither for labour, nor for fale, 

but 
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their milk, and by their incrcafe, is a fixed capital. 
The profit is made by keeping them. Their main- 
tenance is a circulating capital. The profit is made 
by parting with it ; and it comes back with both 
its own profit, and the profit upon the whole price 
of the cattle, in the price of the wool, the milk, 
and the increafe. The whole value of the feed 
too is properly a fixed capital. Though it goes 
backwards and forwards between the ground and 
the granary, it never changes matters, and there- 
fore does not properly circulate. The farmer 
makes his profit, not by its fale, but by its increafe. 

The general ttock of any country or fociety is 
the fame with that of all its inhabitants or mem- 
bers, and therefore naturally divides itfelf into 
the fame three portions, each of which has a dif- 
tinft function or office. 

The Firtt, is that portion which is referved 
for irntnediate confumption, and of which the 
chara6lerittick is, that it, affords no revenue or 
profit. It confitts in the ttock of food, deaths, 
houfehold furniture, &c. which have been pur- 
chafed by their proper confumers, but which are 
not yet entirely confumed. The whole ttock of 
mere dwelling-houfcs too fubfifting at anyone 
time in the country, make a part of this firtt por- 
tion. The ttock that is laid out in a houfe, if 
it is to be the dwelling-houfe of the proprietor, 
ceafes from that moment to ferve in the function of 
a capital, or to afford any revenue to its owner. 
A dwelling-houfe, as fuch, contributes nothing 
to the revenue of its inhabitant j and though it 
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is, no doubt, extremely ufeful to him, it is as his ® 
deaths and houfehold furniture are ufeful to him, 
which, however, make a part of his expence, and 
not of his revenue. If it is to be lett to a tenant 
for rent, as the houfe itfclf can produce nothing, 
the tenant mult always pay the rent out of fome 
other revenue which he derives either from la- 
bour, or flock, or land. Though a houfe, 
therefore, may yield a revenue to its proprietor, 
and thereby ferve in the funflion of a capital to 
him, it cannot yield any to the publick, nor 
ferve in the funflion of a capital to it, and the 
revenue of the whole body of the people can 
never be in the fmallefl degree increafed by it. 
Cloaths, and houfehold furniture, in the fame 
manner, fometimes yield a revenue, and thereby 
ferve in the funflion of a Capital to particular 
perfons. In countries where mafquerades are 
common, it is a trade to let out mafquerade 
dreffes for a night. Upholflerers frequently lett 
furniture by the month or by the year. Under- 
takers lett the furniture of funerals by the day 
and by the week. Many people lett furnilhed 
houfes, and get a rent, not only for the ufe of 
the houfe, but for that of the furniture. The 
revenue, however, which is derived from fueb 
things, muft always be ultimately drawn from 
fome other fource of revenue. Of all parts of 
the flock, either of an individual, or of a fociety, 
referved for immediate confumption, what is 
laid out in houfes is moft flowly confumed. A 
flock of cloaths may laft feveral years ; a flock 
of furniture half a century or a century : but a 
A ftock 
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® ^ ftock of houfes,, well built and properly taken 

care of, may laft many centuries. Though the 
period of their total confumption, however, is 
more diftant, they are Itili as really a ftock re- 
ferved for immediate confumption as either 
cloaths or houfehold furniture. 

The Second of the three portions into which 
the general ftock of the fociety divides itfelf, is 
the fixed capital; of which the charaiteriftick is, 
that it affords a revenue or profit without circu- 
lating or changing mafters. It confifts chiefly 
of the four following articles : 

First, of all ufeful machines and inftruments 
of trade which facilitate and abridge labour: 

Secondly, of all thofe profitable buildings 
which are the means of procuring a revenue, not 
only to their proprietor who letts them for a rent, 
but to the perfonwho poffeffes them and pays that 
rent for them ; fuch as {hops, warehoufes, work- 
houfes, farmhoufes, with all their neceffary build- 
ings; ftables, granaries, ,&c. Thefe are very 
different from mere dwelling houfes. They are 
a fort of inftruments of trade, and may be con- 
fidered in the fame light : 

Thirdly, of the improvements of land, of 
what has been profitably laid out in clearing, 
draining, cnclofing, manuring, and reducing it 
into the condition moft proper for tillage and 
culture. An improved farm may very juftly be 
regarded in the fame light as thofe ufeful ma- 
chines which facilitate and abridge labour, and 
by means of which, an equal circulating capital 
can afford a much greater revenue to its cm- 
3 ployer. 
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ployer. An improved farm is equally advan- ^ 
tagcous and more durable than any of thofe ma- 
chines', frequently requiring no other repairs 
than the moft profitable application of the 
farmer’s capital employed in cultivating it : 

Fourthly, of the acquired and vlieful abilities 
of all the inhabitants or members of the fociety. 
The acquifition of fuch talents, by the main- 
tenance of the acquirer during his education, 
ftudy, or apprenticelhip, always cofts a real ex- 
pence, which is a capital fixed and realized, as 
it were, in his perfon. Thofe talents, as they 
make a part of his fortune, fo do they likewife of 
that of the fociety to which he belongs. The 
improved dexterity of a workman may be con- 
fidered in the fame light as a machine or inftru- 
ment of trade which facilitates and abridges 
labour, and which, though it cofts a certain ex- 
pCnce, repays that expence with a profit. 

The third and laft of the three portions into 
which the general f^ock of the fociety naturally 
divides itfelf, is the circulating capital of which 
the charadteriftick is, that it affords a revenue 
only by circulating or changing mafters. It is 
compofed likewife of four parts; 

First, of the money by means of which all 
the other three are circulated and diftributed to 
their proper confumers : 

Secondly, of the ftock of pfovifions which are 
in the poffeffion of the butcher, the gsazier, the 
farmer, the corn-merchant, the brewer, &c. and 
froiq the fale of which they expeft to derive a 
profit: 

VoL. It E e ■ ■ Thirdly, 
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rude, or more or lefe manufactured, of cloaths, 
furniture, and building, which are not yet made 
up into any of thofc three lhapes, but which 
remain in the hands of the growers, the manu- 
facturers, the mercers and drapers, the timber- 
merchants, the carpenters and joiners, the brick- 
makers, &c. 

Fourthly, and laftly, of the work which is 
made up and compleated, but which is Hill in 
the hands of the merchant or manufacturer, and 
not yet difpofed of or diftributed to the proper 
confumers ; fuch as the finiflied work which we 
frequently find ready-made in the fhops of the 
fmith, the cabinet-maker, the goldfinith, the 
jeweller, the china-merchant, &c. The circu- 
lating capital confifts in this manner, of the 
provifions, materials, and finiflied work of all 
kinds that are in the hands of their refpe&ivC' 
dealers, and of the money that is neceflary for 
circulating and diftributing them to thofe who 
are finally to ufe, or to cdnuime them. 

Of thefe four parts three, provifions, mate- 
rials, and finiflied work, are, either annually, or 
in a longer or fliorter period, regularly with- 
drawn from it, and placed either in the fixed ca- 
pital or in the flock referred for immediate con- 
fumption. 

Every fixed capital is both originally derived 
from, and requires to be continually fupported 
by a circulating capital. All ufeful machines 
and inflrumeots of trade are originally derived 
from a circulating capital, which furniflies die 

materials 
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Wittnals of which they are made, and the main- c » a p. 
tcnance of the workmen who make them. They 
require too a capital of the fame kind to keep 
them in conftant repair. 

No fixed capital can yield any revenue but by 
means of a circulating capital. The moft ufeful 
machines and inftruments of trade will produce 
nothing without the circulating capital which af- 
fords the materials they are employed upon, and 
the maintenance of the workmen who employ 
them. Land, however improved, will yield no 
revenue without a circulating capital, which 
maintains the labourers who cultivate and colleift 
its produce. 

To maintain and augment the flock which 
may be referved for immediate confumption, is 
the foie end and purpofe both of the fixed and 
circulating capitals. It is this flock which 
feeds, deaths, and lodges the people. Their 
riches or poverty depends upon the abundant or 
fparing fupplles which thofe two capitals can af- 
ford to the flock referved for immediate con- 
fumption. 

' So great a part of the circulating capital 
being continually withdrawn from it, in order to 
be placed in the other two branches of the ge- 
neral flock of the focietyj it muft in its turn 
require continual fupplies, without which it 
would foon ceafe to exifl. Thefe fupplies are 
principally drawn from three fources, the pro-’ 
duce of land, of mines, and of fifheries. Thefe 
afford continual fupplies of provifions and ma- 
terial, of which part is' afterwards wrought up 

Ee? into 
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the provifions, materials, and finiftied work con- 
tinually withdrawn from the circulating capital. 
From mines too is drawn what is nccelTary fc*' 
maintaining and augmenting that part of it 
which confifts in money. For though, in the 
ordinary courfe of bufinefs, this part is not, like 
the other three, neceffarily withdrawn from it, in 
order to be placed in the other two branches of 
the general ftock of the fociety, it muft, how- 
ever, like all other things, be wafted and worn 
out at laft, and fometimes too be either loft or 
fent abroad, and muft, therefore, require con- 
tinual, though, no doubt, much fmaller fup- 
plies. 

Land, mines, and fiftieries, require all both a 
fixed and a circulating capital to cultivate them; 
and their produce replaces with a profit, not 
only thofe capitals, but all the others in the 
fociety. Thus the farmer annually replaces to 
the manufafturer the provifions which he had 
confumed and the rrtatefials which he had 
wrought up the year before ; and the manu- 
fafturer replaces to the farmer the finifhed work 
which he had wafted and worn out in the fame 
time. This is the real exchange that is annually 
made between thofe two orders of people, though 
it feldom happens that the rude produce of the 
one’ and the manufaftured produce of the other, 
are direftly bartered for one another ; becaufc it 
feldom happens that the farmer fells his corn 
and his catde, his flax and his wool, to the very 
fame perfon of whom he chufes to purchafe the 
. cloaths, 
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cioaths, furniture, and inftruments of trade 
which he wants. He fells, therefore, his rude 
produce for money, with which he can purchafe, 
wherever it is to be had, the manufadtured pro^ 
duce he has occafion for. Land even replaces, 
in part, at leaft, the capitals with which filheries 
and mines are cultivated. It is the produce of 
land which draws the filh from the waters j and 
it is the produce of the furface of the earth 
which extracts the minerals from its bowels. 

The produce of land, mines, and filheries, 
when their natural fertility is equal, is in pro- 
portion to the extent and proper application of 
the capitals employed about them. When the 
capitals are equal and equally well applied, it is 
in proportion to their natural fertility. 

In all countries where there is tolerable fecu- 
rity, every man of common underftanding v/ill 
endeavour to employ whatever flock he can 
command in procuring either prpfent enjoyment 
or future profit. If it is employed in procuring 
prefent enjoyment, it is a flock referved for im- 
mediate confumption. If it is employed in pro- 
curing future profit, it mufl procure this profit 
either by flaying with him, or by going from 
him. In the one cafe it is a fixed, in the other 
it is a circulating capital. A man muft be per- 
fcflly crazy who, where there is tolerable fecu- 
pity, does not employ all the flock which he 
commands, whether it be his own or borrowed 
pf other people, in fome one or other of i 
three ways, 
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men are continually afraid of the violence of 
their fuperiors, they frequently bury and, con- 
ceal a great part of their ftock, in order to have 
it always at hand to carry with them to fome 
place of fafety, in cafe of their being threatened 
with any of thofc difafters to which they confider 
themfelves as at all times expofed. This is faid 
to be a common praftice in Turkey, in Indoftan, 
and, I believe, in moft other governments of 
Alia. It feems to have been a common pradticc 
among our anceftors during the violence of the 
feudal government, Treafure-tfove was in thofe 
times confidered as no contemptible part of the 
revenue of the greateft fovereigns in Europe. It 
confifted in fuch treafure as was found concealed 
in the earth, and to which no particular perfoil 
could prove any right. This was regarded in thofe 
times as fo important an objeft, that it was al- 
ways confidered as belonging to the fovereign, 
and neither to the finder noc to the proprietor of 
the land, unlefs the right to it had been con- 
veyed to the latter by an exprefs claufe in his 
charter. It was put upon the fame footing with 
gold and filver mines, which, without a fpecial 
claufe in the charter, were never fuppofed to be 
comprehended in the general grant of the lands, 
though mines of lead, copper, tin, and coal 
were, as things of fmaller confequcnce. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. II. 

Of Mon^ confidered as a particular Branch of the 
general Stock of the Society ^ or of the Expence of 
maintaining the National Capital. 

I T has been fliewn in the firft Book, that the c h a p. 

price of the greater part of commodities re- 
folves itfelf into three parts, of which one pays 
the wages of the labour, another the profits of 
the ftock, and a third the rent of the land which 
had been employed in producing and bringing 
them to market; that there are, indeed, fome 
commodities of which the price is made up of 
two of thofe parts only, the wages of labour, and 
the profits of ftock ; and a very few in which it 
confifts altogether ip one, the wages of labour ; 
but that the price of every commodity necelTa- 
rily refolves itfelf in«o fome one, or other, or all 
of thefe three parts j every part of it which goes 
neither to rent nor to wages, being necelTarily 
profit to fomebody. 

Since this is the cafe, it has been obferved, 
with regard to every particular commodity, 
taken feparately j it muft be fo with regard to 
all the commodities which compofe the whole 
annual produce of the land and labour of ev'ery 
country, taken complexly. The whole price or 
exchangeable value of that annual produce, muft 
refolve itfelf into the fame three parts, and be 
parcelled out among the different inhabitants of 
E e 4 the 
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the profits of their ftock, or the rent of their 
land. 

But though the whole value of the annual 
produce of the land and labour of every country 
is thus divided among and conftitutes a revenue 
to its different inhabitants, yet as in the rent of a 
private eftate we diftinguilh between the grofs 
rent and the neat rent, fo may we likewife in 
the revenue of all the inhabitants of a great 
country. 

IThe grofs rent of a private eftate compre- 
hends whatever is paid by the farmer j the neat 
rent, what remains free to the landlord, after de- 
ducting the expcnce of management, of repairs, 
and all other neceffary charges ; or what, with- 
out hurting his eftate, he can afford to place in 
his ftock referved for immediate confumption, or 
to fpendr upon his table, equipage, the orna- 
ments of his houfe and furniture, his private en- 
joyments and amufenrjents.-r His real-wealth is 
jn proportion, not to his grofs, but to his neat 
rent. 

The grofs reyenue of all the inhabitants of q 
great country, comprehends the whole annual 
produce of their land and labour : the neat reve-r 
nuc, what remains free to them after deducing 
thf cxpence of maintaining j firft, their fixed j 
and, fecondly, their circulating capital j or w:hat, 
without encroaching upon their capital, they can 
place in their ftock referved for immediate edn- 
fumption, or Ipend upon their fubfiftence, ebn- 
veniencies, and wnufements. Their real we^th 

too 
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too is in proportion, not to their grofs, but to ® * *• 

fheir neat revenue. f 

The whole expence of maintaining the fixed 
capital, jnufl: evidently be excluded from the 
neat revenue of the fociety. Neither the mate- 
rials necelTary for fupporting their ufeful ma- 
chines and inftruments of trade, their .profitable 
buildings, &c. nor the produce of the labour nc- 
ecflary for fafhioning thofe mareriils into the 
proper form, can ever make any part of it. The 
price of that labour may indeed make a part of it j 
as the workmen fo employed may place the whole 
value of their wages in their flock referved for 
immediate confumption. But in other forts of 
labour, both the price and the produce go to 
this flock, the price to that of the workmen, the 
produce to that of other people, whofe fubfift- 
ence, conveniencies, and amufements, are aug- 
mented by the labour of thofe workmen. 

The intention of the fixed capital is to in- 
creafe the produdlfve powers of labour, or to 
enable the farpe number of labourers to perform 
a much greater quantity of work. In a farm 
where all the neceffary buildings, fences, drains, 
communications, &c. are in the mofl perfefl 
good order, the fame number of labourers and 
labouring cattle will raife a much greater pro- 
duce, than in one of equal extent and equally 
good ground, but not furniflied with equal con- 
veniencies. In manufadlures the fame number 
of hands, aflifted with the beft machinery, will 
vrork up a much greater quantity of goods than 
with more imperfedt inftruments of trade. The 
txpcnce which is properly laid out upon a fixed 

capital 
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* capital of any kind, is always repaid with great 

profit, and increafes the annual produce by a 
much greater value than that of the fupport 
which fuch improvements require. This fup- 
port, however, ftill requires a certain portion of 
that produce. A certain quantity of materials, 
and the labour of a certain number of workmen, 
both of which might have been immediately 
employed to augment the food, cloathing and 
lodging, the fubfiftence and conveniencies of the 
fociety, are thus diverted to another employ- 
ment, highly advantageous indeed, but ftill dif- 
ferent from this one. It is upon this account 
that all fuch improvements in mechanicks, as 
enable the fame number of workmen to perform 
an equal quantity of work, with cheaper and 
fimpler machinery than had been ufual before, 
arc always regarded as advantageous to every 
fociety. A certain quantity of materials, and 
the labour of a certain number of workmen, 
which had before been ^employed in fupporting 
a more complex and expenfive machinery, can 
afterwards be applied to augment the quantity 
of work which that or any other machinery is 
ufeful only for performing. The undertaker of 
fome great manufactory who Cmpfoys a thoufand 
a-year in the maintenance of his machinery, if he 
can reduce this expence to five hundred, will na- 
turally employ the other five hundred in pur- 
chafing an additional quantity of materials to be 
wrought up by, an additional number of work-- 
men. The quantity of that work, therefore, 
which his machinery was ufeful only for per- 
forming, will naturally be augmented, and with 

7 it 
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It all the advantage and conveniency which the 
fociety can derive from that work. 

The expence of maintaining the fixed capital 
in a great country, may very properly be com- 
pared to that of repairs in a private eftate. The 
expence of repairs may frequently be necef- 
fary for fupporting the produce of the eftate, and 
confequently both the grofs and the neat rent of 
the landlord. When by a more proper direction, 
however, it can be diminiftied without occafion- 
ing any diminution of produce, the grofs rent 
remains at leaft the fame as before, and the neat 
rent is neceflarily augmented, 

ByT though the whole expence of maintaining 
the fixed capital is thus neceffarily excluded 
from the neat revenue of the fociety, it is not the 
fame cafe with that of maintaining the circulat- 
ing capital. Of the four parts of which this 
latter capital is compofed, money, provifions, 
materials, and finilhed work, the three laft, it 
has already been obferved, are regularly with- 
drawn from it, and placed either in the fixed 
capital of the fociety^ or in their ftock refcrved 
for immediate confumption. Whatever portion 
of thofe confumable goods is not employed in 
maintaining the former, goes all to the latter, 
and makes a part of the neat revenue of the fo- 
ciety. The maintenance of thofe three parts of 
the circulating capital, therefore, withdraws no 
portion of the annual produce from the neat re- 
venue of the fociety, befides what is ncceflary 
for maintaining the fixed capital. 

Thk 
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B K 'The circulating capital of a fociety is in this 
i— refpe^t diScrcnt from that of an individual. 
That of an individual is totally excluded from 
making any part of his neat revenue, which muft 
confift altogether in his profits, gut though the 
circulating capital of every individual makes a 
part of that of the fociety to which he belongs, 
it is not upon that account totally excluded from 
making a part likewife of their neat revenue. 
Though the whole goods in a merchant’s Ihop 
muft by no means be placed in his own ftock 
referved for immediate confumption, they may 
in that of other people, who, from a revenue de- 
rived from other funds, may regularly replace 
their value to him, together with its profits, 
without occafioning any diminution either of his 
capital or of theirs. 

Money, therefore, is the only part of the cir- 
culating capital of a fociety, of which the main- 
tenance can occafion any diipinution in their 
peat revenue. * 

'J' HE fixed capital, and that part of the circu,-? 
lating capital which confifts in nioney, fo far as 
they affedt the revenue of thfe fociety, be^ a very 
great refcmblance to one another. 

First, as thofe machines and inftruments of 
trade, &c. require a certain expence, firft to eredt 
them, and afterwards to fupport them, both 
which expences, though they make a part of the 
grofs, arc dedudtions from the neat revenue of 
the fociety j fo the ftock of money which circu- 
lates in any country miift require a certain ex- 
pence, firft to colleft it, and afterwards to fup- 

port 
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J)ort it, both which expences, though they make ® 
a part of the grofs, are, in the fame manner, de- 
duftions from the neat revenue of the fociety. 

A certain quantity of very valuable materials, 
gold and filver, and of very curious labour, in- 
ftead of augmenting the ftock referved for im- 
mediate confumption, the fubfiftence, conveni- 
encies, and amufements of individuals, is em- 
ployed in fupporting that great but expenfive 
inftrument of commerce, by means of which 
every individual in the fociety has his fubfift-* 
ence, conveniencies, and amufements, regularly 
diftributed to him in their proper proportions. 

Secondly, as the machines and inftruments 
of trade, &c. which compofe the fixed capital 
either of an individual or of a fociety, make no 
part either of the grofs or of the neat revenue of 
either j fo money, by means of which the whole 
revenue of the fociety is regularly diftributed 
among all its different members, makes itfelf no 
part of that revenue.^ The great wheel of circu- ' 
lation is altogether different from the goods 
which are circulated by means of it. The re- 
venue of the fociety confifts altogether in thofe 
goods, and not in the wheel which circulates 
them. In computing either the grofs or the 
neat revenue of any fociety, we muft always, 
from their whole annual circulation of money 
and goods, ded«£t the whole value of the mon^, 
of which irot a fingle farthing can ever thake any 
part of either. '' “ ' 

It is the ambiguity of language only which 
can make tltis prppofition apptar cither doubtful" 

or 
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^ or paradoxical. When properly explained and 
underftood, it is almoft felf-evident. 

When we talk of any particular fum of mo- 
ney, we fometimes mean nothing but the tiietal 
pieces of which it is copnpofed ; and fometimes 
we include in our meaning fome obfeure refer- 
ence to the goods which can be had in exchange 
for It, or to the power of purchafing which the 
pofTeflion of it conveys. Thus when we fay, that 
the circulating money of England has been com- 
puted at eighteen millions, we mean only to ex- 
prefs the amount of the metal pieces, which fome 
writers have computed, or rather have fuppofed 
to circulate in that country. But when we fay 
that a man is worth fifty or a hundred pounds 
a-year, we mean commonly to exprefs not only 
the amount of the metal pieces which are an- 
nually paid to him, but the value of the goods 
which he can annually purchafe or confume. We 
mean commonly to afeertain what is or ought to 
be his way of living, ojf the quantity and quality 
of the neceflaries and conveniencies of life in 
which be can with propriety indulge himfelf. 

When, by any particular fum of money, we 
mean not only to exprefs the amount of the 
metal pieces of which it is compofed, but to in- 
clude in its fignification fome obfeure reference 
to the goods which can be had in exchange for 
them, the wealth or revenue which it in this cafe 
denotes, is equal only to one of the two values 
which are thus intimated fomewhat ambiguoufly 
by the fame word, and to, the latter more pro- 
perly than to the former, to. the money’s worth 
more properly than to the money. 


Thus 
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Thus rf a guinea be the weekly penfion of a 
particular perfon, he can in the courfe of the 
week purchafe with it a certain quantity of fub- 
fiftence, conveniencies, and amufements. In 
proportion as this quantity is great or fmall, fo 
are his real riches, his real weekly revenue. His 
weekly revenue is certainly not equal both to 
the guinea, and to what can be purchafed with 
it, but only to one or other of thofe two equal 
values ; and to the latter more properly than to 
the former, to the guinea’s worth rather than to 
the guinea. 

If the penfion of fuch a perfon was paid to 
him, not in gold, but in a weekly bill for a 
guinea, his revenue furely would not fo properly 
confift in the piece of paper, as in what he could 
get for it. A guinea may be confidered as a bill 
for a certain quantity of necelTaries and conve- 
niencies upon all the tradefmen in the neigh- 
bourhood. The revenue of the perfon to whom 
it is paid, does not* fo properly confift in the 
piece of gold, as in what he can get for it, or in 
what he can exchange it for. If it could be ex- 
changed for nothing, it would, like a bill upon a 
bankrupt, be of no more value than the moft 
ufelefs piece of paper. 

Though the weekly, or yearly revenue of all 
the different inhabitants of any country, in the 
fame manner, may be, and in reality frequently 
is paid to them in money, their real riches, how- 
ever, the real weekly or yearly revenue of all of 
them taken together, muft always, be great or 
fmall in proportion to the quantity of con- 

fumable 
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fumable goods which they can all of them pur- 
chafe with this money. The whole revenue of 
all of them taken together is evidently not e%ual 
to both the money and the confumable goods ; 
but only to one or other of thofe two values, and 
to the latter more properly than to the former. 

Though we frequently, therefore, exprefs a 
perfon’s revenue by the metal pieces which are 
annually paid to him, it is becaufe the amount 
of thofe pieces regulates the extent of his power 
of purch^ing, or the value of the goods which 
he can annually afford to confume. We ftill 
confider his revenue as confifting in this power 
of purchafing or confuming, and not in the 
pieces which convey it. 

But if this is fufficiently evident even with 
regard to an individual, it is ftill more fo with 
regard to a focicty. The amount of the n?etal 
pieces which are annually paid to an individual, 
is often precifely equal to his revenue, and is 
upon that account the fho^tcft and beft expref- 
fion of its value. But the amount of the metal 
pieces which circulate in a fociety, can never be 
equal to the revenue of all its members. As the 
fame guinea which pays the weekly penfion of 
one man to-day, may pay that of another to- 
morrow, and that of a third the day there^ter, 
the amount of the metal pieces whkh annually 
circulate in any country, muft always be of 
much lefs value than the whole money penfions 
annually paid with them. But the power of 
purchafing, or the goods which can fucceffively 
be bought with the whole of thofe money pen- 
fions as they are fuccelfively paid, muft always 
t be 
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be preclfely of the fame value with thofe pen- ^ p. 
lions } as mult likcwife be the revenue of the 
different perfons to whom they are paid; That 
revenuCj therefore, cannot conlift in thofe metal 
pieces, of which the amount is fo much inferior 
to its value, but in the power of purchafing, in 
the goods which can fucceffively be bought with 
them as they circulate from hand to hand. 

Money, therefore, the great wheel of circula- 
tion, the great inftrument of commerce, like all 
other inftruments of trade, though it makes a 
part and a very valuable part of the capital, 
makes no part of the revenue of the fociety to 
which it belongs j and though the metal pieces 
of which it is compofcd, in the courfe of their 
annual circulation, diftribute to every man the 
revenue which properly belongs to him, they 
make themfelves no part of that revenue. 

Thirdly, and laftly, the machines and inftru- 
ments of trade, &c* which compofe the fixed 
capital, bear this fiyther refemblance to that 
part of the circulating capital which confifts in 
money j that as every faving in the expence of 
credting and fupporting thofe machines, which 
does not diminifh the produdtive powers of la- 
bour, is an improvement of the neat revenue of 
the fociety, fo every faving in the expence of 
collefting and fupporting that part of the circu- 
lating capital which confifts in money, is an im- 
provement of exadly the fame kind. 

It is fufficiently obvious, and it has partly too 
been explained already, in what manner every 
faving in the cxpcnee of fupporting the fixed 

VoL. L F f ' capital 
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® ^ capital is an improvement of the neat revenue 

of the fociety. The whole capital of the under- 
taker of every w’ork is ncceffarily divided be- 
tween his fixed and his circulating capital. 
While his whole capital remains the fame, the 
fmaller the one part, the greater mult ncceffarily 
be the other. It is the circulating capital which 
furnifties the materials and wages of labour, and 
puts induttry into motion. Every faving, there- 
fore, in the expence of maintaining the fixed ca- 
pital, which does not diminifh the productive 
powers of labour, muft increafe the fund which 
puts induftry into motion, and confequently the 
annual produce of land and labour, the real re- 
venue of every fociety. 

The fubllitution of paper in the room of gold 
and filver money, replaces a very cxpcnfive in- 
itrument of commerce with one much lefs coftly, 
and fometimes equally convenient. Circulation 
comes to be carried on by a new wheel, which it 
cofts lefs both to eredl and^to maintain than the 
old one. But in what manner this operation is 
performed, and in what manner it tends to in- 
creafe either the grofs or the near revenue of the 
fociety, is not altogether fo obvious, and may 
therefore require fome further explication. 

There are feveral different forts of paper 
money j but the circulating notes of banks and 
bankers are the fpecies which is bell known, and 
which feems bell adapted for this purpofe. 

When the people of any particular country 
have fuch confidence in the fortune, probity, 
and prudence of a particular banker, as to be- 
lieve 
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lieve that he is always ready to pay upon de- 
mand fuch of his promilTory notes as are likely 
to be at any time ptefented to him thofe notes 
Come to have the fame currency as gold and 
filver money, from the confidence that fuch mo- 
ney can at any time be had for them. 

A PARTICULAR banker lends among his cuf- 
tomers his own promilTory notes, to the extent, we 
lhall fiippofe, of a hundred thoufand pounds. 
As thofe notes fervc all the purpofes of money, 
his debtors pay him the fame intereft as if he had 
lent them fo much money. This intereft is the 
fource of his gain. Though fome of thofe notes 
are continually coming back upon him fof pay- 
ment, part of them continue to circulate for 
months and years together. Though he has ge- 
nerally in circulation, therefore, notes to the 
extent of a hundred thoufand pounds, twenty 
thoufand pounds in gold and filver mayj fre- 
quently be a fufficient provifion for aniwering 
occafional demands. By this operation, there- 
fore, twenty thoufand pounds in gold and filver 
perform all the funftions which a hundred thou- 
fand could otherwife have performed. The fame 
exchanges maiy be made, the fame quantity of 
confumable goods may be circulated and diftri- 
buted to their proper confumers, by means of his 
promilTory notes, to the value of a hundred 
thoufand pounds, as by an equal value of gold 
and filver money. Eighty thoufand pounds of 
gold and filver, therefore, can, in this manner, 
be fpared from the circulation of the country j 
and if different, operations of the fame kind 
F f 2 Ihould, 
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® ° ^ Ihould, at the fame time, be carried on by many 

different banks and bankers, the whole circula- 
tion may thus be conduced with a fifth part only 
of the gold and filver which would othcrwife 
have been requifite. 

Let us fuppofe, for example, that the whole 
circulating money of fome particular country 
amounted, at a particular time, to one million 
ftcrling, that fum being then fufficient for 
circulating the whole annual produce of their 
land and labour. Let us fuppofe too, that fome 
time thereafter, different banks and bankers 
iffued promiffory notes, payable to the bearer, 
to the extent of one million, referving in their 
different coffers two hundred thoufand pounds 
for anfwering occafional demands. There would 
remain, therefore, in circulation, eight hun- 
dred thoufand pounds in gold and filver, and 
a million of bank notes, or eighteen hundred 
thoufand pounds of paper and money together. 
But the annual produce of the land and labour 
of the country had before’ required only one 
million to circulate and dillribute it to its pro- 
per confumers, and that annual produce cannot 
be immediately augmented by thofe operations 
of banking. One million, therefore, will be 
fufficient to circulate it after them. The goods 
to be bought and fold being precifely the fame 
as before, the fame quantity of money will be 
fufficient for buying and feUing them. The 
channel of circulation, if I may be allowed fuch 
an expreflion, will remain precifely the fame as 
before. One rrullion we have fuppofcd fufficient 
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to fill that channel. Whatever, therefore, is ^ **- 

poured into it beyond this fum, cannot run in it, 
but muft overflow. One million eight hundred 
thoufand pounds arc poured into it. Eight 
hundred thoufand pounds, therefore, muft over- 
flow, that fum being over and above what can 
be employed in the circulation of the country. 

But though this fum cannot be employed at 
home, it is too valuable to be allowed to lie idle, 
it will, therefore, be fent abroad, in order to 
feek that profitable employment which it cannot 
find at home. But the paper cannot go abroad; 
becaufe at a diftance from the banks which iflue 
it, and from the country in which payment of it 
can be exa<fted by law, it will not be received 
in common payments. Gold and filver, there- 
fore, to the amount of eight hundred thoufand 
pounds will be fent abroad, and the channel of 
home circulation will remain filled with a mil- 
lion of paper, inftead of the million of thofe 
metals which filled it before. 

But though fo great a quantity of gold and 
filver is thus fent abroad, we- muft not imagine 
that it is fent abroad for nothing, or that its 
proprietors make a prefent of it to foreign na- 
tions. They will exchange it for foreign goods 
of fome kind or another, in order to fupply the 
confumption either of fpme other foreign coun- 
try, or of their own. 

If they employ it in purchafing goods in one 
foreign country in order to fupply tlie confump- 
tion pf another, or in what is called tlie carrying 
trade, whatever profit they make wilJ^ibe ad- 
F f 3 dition • 
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^ dition to tjie neat revenue of their own country. 
It is like a new fund, created for carrying on a 
new trade j dorneftick bufinefs being now tranf- 
afted by paper, and the gold and filver being 
converted into a fund for this new trade. 

If they employ it in pqrchafing foreign goods 
for home confumption, they may either, firft, 
purchafe fuch goods as are likely to be confumed 
by idle people who produce nothing, fuch as 
foreign wines, foreign filk?, &c. ■, or, fecondly, 
they may purchafe an additional flock of mate- 
rials, tools, and provifions, in order to maintain 
and employ an additional number of induftrious 
people, who re-produce, with a profit, the value 
of their annual confumption. 

So far as it is employed in the firft way, it 
promotes prodigality, increafes expence and con-, 
fumption without increafing produdtion, or efta- 
l)lifhing any permanent fund for fupporting that 
expence, and is in every rcfpecl hurtful to the 
fociety. " 

So far as it is employed in the fecqnd way, it 
promptes induftry^i and though it increafes the 
confumption of the fociety, it provides a perma- 
nent fund for fupporting that confumption, the 
people who confunne re-prodycing, with a profit, 
the whole value of their annual confumption, 
The grofs revenue of the fociety, the annual 
produce of their land and labour, is increafed by 
the whole value which the labour of thofe work- 
men adds to the rnaterials upon which they are 
employed ; and their neat revenue by what re- 
mains of this value, after deducting what is ne-. 
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ceffary for fupporting the tools and inftruments 
of their trade. 

That the greater part of the gold and filver 
which, being forced abroad by thofe operations 
of banking, is employed in purchafing foreign 
goods for home confumption, is and muft be 
employed in purchafing thofe of this fecond kind, 
feems not only probable but almoll unavoidable. 
Though fome particular men may fometimes 
increafe their expence very confiderably though 
their revenue does not increafe at all, we may be 
aflfured that no clafs or order of men ever does 
fo; becaufe, though the principles of common 
prudence do not always govern the conduft of 
every indivithial, they always influence that of 
the majority of every clafs or order. But the 
revenue of idle people, confidered as a clafs or 
order, cannot, in the fmalleft degree, be in- 
creafed by thofe operations of banking. Their 
expence in general, therefore, cannot be much 
increafed by them> though that of a few indi- 
viduals among them may, and in reality fome- 
times is. The demand of idle people, therefore, 
for foreign goods, being the fame, or very nearly 
the fame, as before, a very fmall part of the 
money, which being forced abroad by thofe ope- 
rations of banking, is employed in purchafing 
foreign goods for home confumption, is likely 
to be employed in purchafing thofe for their ufe. 
The greater part of it will naturally be deftined 
for the employment of induftry, and not for the 
maintenance of idlcnefs. 

Ff4 
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p 0^0 ic When we compute the quantity of induftry 
which the circulating capital of any fociety can 
employ, we muft always have regard to thofe 
parts of it only, which confift in provifions, 
materials, and finilhed work: the other, which 
confifts in money, and which feryes only to cir- 
culate thofe three, muft always be deduced. 
In order to put induftry into motion, three 
things are requifitej materials to work upon, 
tools to work with, and the wages or recom- 
pence for the fake of which the work is done. 
Money is neither a material to work upon, nor 
a tool to work with j and though the wages of 
the workman are commonly paid to him in 
money, his real revenue, like that of all other 
men, confifts, not in t^e money, but in the 
money’s worth •, not in the metal pieces, but in 
what can be got for them, 

The quantity of induftry which any capital 
can employ, muft, evidently, be equal to the 
number of workmen whom at can fupply with 
materials, tools, and a maintenance fuitable tq 
the nature of the work. Money may be requi- 
fite for purchafing the materials and tools of the 
ivork, as well as the maintenance of the work- 
men, But the quantity of induftry which the 
ivhole capital can employ, .is certainly not equal 
both to the money which purchafes, and to the 
materials, tools, and maintenance, which arc 
purchafed with it ; but only to one or other of 
thofe two values, and to the latter more properly 
than to the former. 


"VVhen 
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When paper is fubftituted in the room of gold ^ 
filver money, the quantity of the materials, 
tools, and maintenance, which the whole circu- 
iUting capital can ijipply, .naay be increafcd by 
the whole yalue*of gold and filyer which ufed to 
be employed in purchafing them. The whole 
value of the great wheel pf circulation and dis- 
tribution, is added to the goods which are circu- 
lated and diftributed by means of it. The ope- 
ration, in fome meafurc, refembles that of the 
undertaker of fome great work, who, in confe- 
quence of fome improvement in mechanicks, 
takes down his old machinery and adds the dif- 
ference between its price and that of the new to 
his circulating capital, to the fund from which he 
furnilhes materials and wages to his workmen. 

What is the proportion which the circulating 
money of any country bears to the whole value of 
the annual produce circulated by means of it, it 
is, perhaps, impoflible to determine. It has 
been computed by different authors at a fifth, at 
a tenth, at a tv-'entieth, and at a thirtietli part of 
that value. But how fmall foeyer the proportion 
which the circulating money may bear to the 
whole value of the annual produce, as but a part, 
and frequently but a fmall part, of that produce, is 
ever deftined for the maintenance of induftry, it 
muft always bear a very confiderable proportion 
to that part. When, therefore, by the fubftitu- 
tion of paper, the gold and filver neceflary for 
circulation is reduced to, perhaps, a fifth part of 
the former quantity, if the value of only the 
greater part of the qther four- fifths be added tt» 

the 
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* OjO K the funds which are deftined for the maintenance 
of induftry, it muft make a very confiderable ad- 
■dition to the quantity of that induftry, and, con- 
fequently, to the value of the annual produce of 
land and labour. 

An operation of this kind has, within thefc 
five-and-twenty or thirty years, been performed 
in Scotland, by the creftion of new banking 
companies in almoft every confiderable town, and 
even in fome country villages. The effedts of it 
have been precifely thofe above defcribed. The 
bufinefs of the country is almoft entirely carried 
on by means of the paper of thofe different bank- 
ing companies, with which purchafes and pay- 
ments of all kinds are commonly made. Silver 
very feldom appears except in the change of a 
twenty ftiillings bank note, and gold ftill fel- 
domer. But though the condudl: of all thofe 
different companies has not been unexception- 
able, and has accordingly required an adl of 
parliament to regulate it^TBe country, notwith- 
ftanding, has evidently derived great benefit from 
their trade. I have heard it afferted, that the 
trade of the city of Glafgow doubled in about 
fifteen years after the firft eredtion of the banks 
there ; and that the trade of Scotland has more 
than quadrupled fince the firft eredtion of the 
two publick banks at Edinburgh, of which the 
one, called The Bank of Scotland, was efta- 
blifiied by adt of parliament in 1695; the other, 
called The Royal Bank, by royal charter in 
lyay. Whether the trade, either of Scotland in 
general, or of the city of Glafgow in particular. 
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has really increafed in fo great a proportion, 
during fo ihort a period, I do not pretend to 
know. If either of them has increafed in this 
proportion, it feems to be an effeft too great to 
be accounted for by the foie operation of this 
caufe. That the trade and induftry of Scotland, 
however, have increafed very confiderably during 
this period, and that the banks have contributed 
a good deal to this increafe, cannot be doubted. 

The value of the filver money which circu- 
lated in Scotland before the union, in 1707, and 
which, immediately after it, was brought into 
the bank of Scotland in order to be re-coined, 
amounted to 411,117/. loj. 9^/. ftcrling. No 
account has been got of the gold coin; but it 
appears from the antient accounts of the mint of 
Scotland, that the value of the gold annually 
coined fomewhat exceeded that of the filver*. 
There were a good many people too upon this 
occafion, who, from a diffidence of repayment, 
did not bring their friver into the bank of Scot- 
land; and there was, befidcs, fome Engliffi coin, 
which was not called in. The whole value of 
the gold and filver, thferefore, which circulated 
in Scotland before the union, cannot be eftimated 
at lefs than a million fterling. It feems to have 
conftituted almoft the whole circulation of that 
country ; for though the circulation of the bank 
of Scotland, which had then no rival, was con- 
fiderable, it feems to have made but a very fmall 
part of the whole. In the prefent times the 

* See Ruddipan’s Preface to Anderfon’s Diplomata, &c, 

whole 
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* ^ whole circulation of Scotland cannot be eftimated 

at lefs than two millions, of which that part 
which confifts in gold and filver, moft probably, 
does not amount to half a million. But though 
the circulating gold and filver of Scotland have 
fuffered fo great a diminution during this period, 
its real riches and profperity do not appear to 
have fuffered any. Its agriculture, manufaftures, 
and trade, on the contrary, the annual produce 
of its land and labour, have evidently been aug- 
mented. 

It is chiefly by difcounting bills of exchange, 
that is, by advancing money upon them before 
they are due, that the greater part of banks and 
bankers iflue their promiflbry notes. They de- 
duft always, upon whatever fum they advance, 
the legal intcreft till the bill fhall become due. 
The payment of the bill, when it becomes due, 
replaces to the bank the value of what had been 
advanced, together with a clear profit of the in- 
tereft. The banker who "advances to the mer- 
chant whofe bill he difcounts, not gold and filver, 
but his own promilTory notes, has the advantage 
of being able to difcount to a greater (imount, 
by the whole value of his promiflbry notes, 
which he finds by experience, are commonly in 
circulation. He is thereby enabled to make his 
clear gain of intereft on fo much a larger fum. 

The commerce of Scotland, which at prefent 
is not very great, was ftill more inconfiderable 
when the two firft banking companies were efta- 
blifhed} and thofe companies would have had 
but little trade, had they confined their bufinef^ 

to 
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to the difcounting of bills of exchange. They 
invented, therefore, another method of ifluing 
their promiffyry notes j by granting, what they 
called, caih accounts, that is by giving credit 
to the extent of a certain fum (two or three thon- 
fand pounds, for example), to any individual 
who could procure two perfons of undoubted 
credit and good landed eftate to become furety 
for him, that whatever money fhould be ad- 
vanced to him, within the fum for which the 
credit had been given, fhould be repaid upon 
demand, together with the legal intereft. Credits 
of this kind are, I believe, commonly granted 
by banks and bankers in all different parts of 
the world. But the eafy terms upon which the 
Scotch banking companies accept of re-payment 
are, fo far as I know, peculiar to them, and have, 
perhaps, been the principal caufe, both of the 
great trade of thofe companies, and of the bene- 
fit which the country has received from it. 

Whoever has a wedit of this kind with one 
of thofe companies, and borrows a thoufand 
pounds upon it, for example, may repay this 
fum piece-meal, by twenty and thirty pounds at 
a time, the company difcounting a proportion- 
able part of the intereft of the great fum from 
the day on which each of thofe fmall fums is 
paid in, till the whole be in this manner repaid. 
All merchants, therefore, and almoft all men of 
bufinefs, find it convenient to keep fuch cafh 
accounts with them, and are thereby interefted 
to promote the trade of thofe companies, by 
readily receiving their notes in all payments, 
1 and 
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K and by encouraging all thofe with whom they 
have any influence to do the fame. The banks* 
when their cuftomers apply to them for money, 
generally advance it to them in their own pro- 
miflbry notes. Thefe the merchants pay away 
to the manufacturers for goods, the manu- 
fafturers to the farmers for materials and provi-* 
Cons, the farmers to their landlords for rent, 
the landlords rep.ay them to the merchants for 
the conveniencies and luxuries with which they 
fupply them, and the merchants again return 
them to the banks in order to balance their 
cafli accounts, or to replace what they may have 
borrowed of them ; and thus almoll: the whole 
money bufmefs of the country is tranfaded by 
means of them. Hence, the great trade of thofe 
companies. 

By means of thofe cafli accounts every mer- 
chant can, without imprudence, carry on a 
greater trade than he otherwife could do. If 
there are two merchants, one in London, and 
the other in Edinburgh, who employ equal flocks 
in the fame branch of trade, the Edinburgh 
merchant can, without imprudence, carry on a 
greater trade, and give employment to a greater 
number of people than the London merchant. 
The London merchant mufl always keep by him 
a confiderable fum of money, either in his own 
coffers, or in thofe of his banker, who gives him 
no intereft for it, in order to anfwer the demands 
continually coming upon him for payment of 
the goods which he purchafes upon credit. Let 
the ordinary amotmt of this fum be fuppofed fire 

hundred 
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hundred pounds. The value of the goods in ® 
his warehoufe muft always be lefs by five hun- 
dred pounds than it would have been, had he 
not been obliged to keep fuch a fum unemploy- 
ed. Let us fuppofe that he generally difpofes of 
his whole ftock upon hand, or of goods to the 
value of his whole ftock upon hand, once in the 
year. By being obliged' to keep fo great a fum 
unemployed, he muft fell in a year five hundred 
pounds worth lefs goods than he might otherwife 
have done. His annual profits muft be lefs by 
all that he could have made by the fale of five 
hundred pounds worth more goods j and the 
number of people employed in preparing his 
goods for the market, muft be lefs by all thofe 
that five hundred pounds more ftock could have 
employed. The merchant in Edinburgh, on the 
other hand, keeps no money unemployed for 
anfwering fuch occafional demands. When they 
actually come upon him, he fatisfies them from 
his cadi account with the bank, and gradually 
replaces the fum borrowed v/ith the money or 
paper which comes in from the occafional fales of 
his goods. With the fame ftock, therefore, he 
can, without imprudence, have at all times in 
his warehoufe a larger quantity of goods than tlie 
London merchant ; and can thereby both make 
a greater profit himfelf, and give conftant em- 
ployment to a greater number of induftrious 
people who prepare thofe goods for the market. 
Hence the> great benefit which the country has 
derived from this trade. 
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B 0^0 K 'i'„£ facility of diicountirig'bills of occha^c^ 
it may be thought indeed* gives the jhiglifh 
merchants a conveniency equivalent to the calh 
accounts of the Scotch merchants^ But the 
Scotch merchants j it muft be remembered, can 
difeount their bills of exchange as eafily as the 
Englilh merchants j and have, befides* the addi- 
tional conveniency of their cafh accounts. 

The whole paper money of every kind which 
can eafily circulate in any country never can 
exceed the value of the gold and filver, of which 
it fupplies the place, or which (the commerce 
being fuppofed the fame) would circulate there, 
if there was no paper money. If twenty Shilling 
notes, for example, are the loweft paper money 
current in Scotland, the whole of that currency 
which can eafily circulate there cannot exceed 
the fum of gold and filver, which would be ne- 
ceffary for tranfafting the annual exchanges of 
twenty Ihillings value and upwards ufually tranf- 
a£ted within that country. ^ ^hould the circu- 
lating paper at any time exceed that fum, as the 
cxcefs could neither be fent abroad nor be em- 
ployed in the circulation of the country, it muft 
immediately return upon the banks to be ex-, 
changed for gold and filver. Many people would 
immediately perceive that they had more of this 
paper than was necelTary for tranfadting their 
bufmels at home, and as they could not fend it 
abroad, they would immediately detnand pay- 
ment of it from the banks. When this 
fiuous paper was converted into gold and 
they dduld eafily find a ufe for it by fending it 

abroad 
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abr^d j batt they could find ooiie while it rc- ^ ^ 

mained in the ihape of paper; There would im- 
mediate]]r> therefore) be a run upon the banks to 
the whole extent of this fuperflhous paper* and, 
if they lliowcd any difficulty or backwardnefs in 
payment, to a much greater extent j the alarm, 
which this Would ocCafion, necelTarily increafmg 
the run. 

Over and above the expences which are com- 
mon to fevery branch of trade ; fuch as the ex- 
pcnce of houfe-rentj the wages of fervants, 
clerksi accountants, &c. ; the expences peculiar 
to a bank confift chiefly in two articles : Firft, 
in the expence of keeping at all times in its cof- 
fers, for anfwering the occafional demands of the 
holders of its notes, a large fum of money, of 
which it lofes the intereft; And, fecondly, in 
the expence of replenifhing thole coffers as fall 
as they are emptied by anfwering fuch occafional 
demands. 

A BANKING company, which ifluesmore paper 
than can be employed in the circulation of the 
country, and of which the excefs is continually 
returning upon them for payment, ought to in- 
creafe the quantity of gold and filver, which they 
Itcep at all times in their Coffers, not only in 
proportion to this excelfive incrcafe of their cir- 
culation, bur in a much greater proportion ; 
their notes returning upon them much fafter 
than in proportion to the excefs of their quan- 
tity, Such a company, therefore, ought to in- 
crease the firft article of their expcncc, not onJjr 
I. G g in 
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K in proportion to this itorced increafe of their 
hufinefs, but in a much greater proportion. 

The coffers of ftrch a company too, though 
they ought to be filled much fuller, yet mufi: 
empty themfehres much fafter than if their bufi- 
nefs was confined within more reafonable bounds, 
and muft require, not only a more violent, but a 
more conftant and uninterrupted exertion of ex- 
pcnce in order to replenifh them. The coin 
too, which is thus continually drawn in fuch 
large quantities from their coffers, cannot be 
employed in the circulation of the country. It 
comes in place of a paper which is over and 
above what can be employed in that circula- 
tion, and is therefore over and above what can 
be employed in it too. But as that coin will 
not be allov;ed to lie idle, it muft, in one Ihapc 
or another, be fent abroad, in order to find that 
profitable employment which it cannot find at 
home; and this continual exportation of gold 
and filver, by enhancing the difficulty, muft ne- 
ceffarily enhance ftill further the expence of the 
bank, in finding new gold and filver in order to 
replenifh thofe coffers, which empty themfelves 
fo very rapidly. Such a company, therefore, 
muft, in proportion to this forced increafe of 
their bufinefs, increafe the fecond article of their 
expence ftill more than the firft. 

Lex us fuppofe tliat all the paper of a parti- 
cular bank, which the circulation of the country 
can eafily abforb and employ, amounts exaftly to 
forty thoufand pounds ; and that for anfwering 

occafional 
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Occafional demands, this bank is obliged to- keep ® 
at all times in its cofFera ten thoufand pounds in 
gold and filver. Should this bank attempt to 
circulate forty-four thoufand pounds, the four 
thoufand pounds which arc over and above what 
the cirpulation can eafily abforb and employ, 
will return upon it almofl: as fall as they are 
iffued. For anfwering occafional demands, 
therefore, this bank ought to keep at all times 
in its cofiers, not eleven thoufand pounds only, 
but fourteen thoufand pounds. It will thus 
gain nothing by the intereft of the four thoufand 
pounds exceflive circulation j and it will lofe the 
whole cxpence of continually collefting four 
thoufand pounds in gold and filver, which will 
be continually going out of its coffers as fall as 
they are brought into them. 

Had every particular banking company al- 
ways undcrftood and attended to its own parti- 
cular interefl, the circulation never could have 
been overftocked with paper money. But every 
particular, banking company has not always un- 
derftood or attended to its own particular in- 
tereft, and the circulation has frequently been 
overftocked with paper money. 

By iffuing too great a quantity of paper, of 
.which the excefs was continually returning, in 
order to be exchanged for gold and filver, the 
bank of . England was for many years together 
obliged to coin gold to the extent of between 
eight hundred thoufand pounds and a million a 
year ; or at an average, about eight hundred 
fifty thoufand pounds. For this great coin- 
G g a age 
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^'a ^ coaifequence of the wofn and 

degraded ftatc into which die gold coin had 
fdlen a few yeats ago) was frequently obliged 
to purchafe gold bullion at the high price of 
four pounds an ounce^ which it fooii after iilbed 
in coin at 3/. 17 s. 10 an ounce, lofing in 
this manner between two and a half and three 
per cent, upon the coinage of fo very large a 
fum. Though the bank therefore paid no 
feignorage, though the government was pro- 
perly at the expence of the coinage, this libera?- 
lity of government did not prevent altogether 
the expence of the bank. 

The Scotch banks, in confequence of an ex- 
cefs of the fame kind, were all obliged to em- 
ploy conftantly agents at London to colledt 
money for them, at an expence which was lel- 
dom below one and a half or two per cent. This 
money was Tent down by the waggon, and in- 
fured by the carriers at an additional expence of 
three quarters per cent, or fi/teen Ihillings on 
the Tiundred pounds. Thofe agents vrere not 
always able to replenifti the coiFers of their em- 
ployers fo fall as they were emptied. In this 
Cafe the refource of the banks was, to draw upon 
then- cbrrefpondents in London bills of exchange 
^6 the extent of the fum. which they wanted, 
'^heh thofe correlpondents afterwards drew 
upon them for the payment of this fum, together 
With tl^ intcreft and n oommifllon, fome of thofe 
-banks, from the diftrefs into which their excef- 
*five circulation had thrown them, had fometimes 
other means of fatisfying this draught but by 

drawing 
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a' ftcoadi fett of bills either tipoh the ^'®jj 
fame, ■<«* upoh fbmc other correfpondents in 
London ; and the fame fum, or rather bills for 
rhe fame fiim, would in this manner make fome- 
timcs more than two or three journies j the 
debtor, bank, paying always the intereft and 
commiffion Upon the whole accumulated fum. 

Even thole Scotch banks which never diftin- 
guifhed themfelves by their extreme imprudence, 
were fomctimes obliged to employ this ruinous 
rcfourcc. 

The gold coin which was paid out either by . 
the bank of England, or by the Scotch banks, 
in exchange for that part of their paper which 
was over and above what could be employed in 
the circulation of the country, being likewife 
over and above what could be employed in that 
circulation, was fometimes fent abroad in the 
lhape of coin, fometimes melted down and fent 
abroad in the fhape of bullion, and fometimes 
melted down and fold to the bank of England at 
the high price of four pounds an ounce. It was 
the ncweft, the heavicft, and the belt pieces only 
which were carefully picked out of the whole 
coin, and either fent abroad or melted down. 

At home, and while they remained in the lhape 
of coin, thofe heavy pieces were of no mofe 
value than the light : BU't they were of more 
value abroad, or when melted down into bullion, 
at home. The bank of England, notwithftand- 
ing their great annual coinage, found to their 
aftonifhment, that there was every year the fame 
fcarcity of coin as tnere had been the year be- 
G g d fore ; 
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® fore 5 and that notwithftanding the grearquan-- 

tity of good and new coin which was every year 
iflued from the bank, the ftate of the coin, in- 
ftead of growing better and better, became every 
year worfe and worfe. Every year they found 
themfelves under the neceflity of coining nearly 
the fame quantity of gold as they had coined 
the year before, and from the continual rife in 
the price of gold bullion, in confequence of the 
continual wearing and clipping of the coin, the 
expence of this great annual coinage became 
•every year greater and greater. The bank of 
England, it is to be obfcrved, by fupplying its 
own coffers with coin, is indirectly obliged to 
fupply the whole kingdom, into which coin is 
continually flowing from thofe coffers in a great 
variety of ways. Whatever coin therefore was 
wanted to fupport this exceffive circulation both 
of Scotch and Englifh paper money, whatever 
vacuities this exceffive circulation occafioned in 
the necelfary coin of the kingdom, the bank of 
England was obliged to fupply them. The Scotch 
banks, no doubt, paid all of them very dearly for 
their own imprudence and inattention. But the 
bank of England paid very dearly, not only for 
its own imprudence, but for the much greater 
imprudence of almoft all the Scotch banks. 

The over-trading of fome bold projedfors in 
both parts of the united kingdom, was the ori- 
ginal caufe of this exceffive circulation of paper 
money. 

What a bank can with propriety advance to 
a merchant or undertaker of any kind, is not, 

either 
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<^hcr the whole, capital with which he trades, or ® 
even aay confiderable part of that capital j but. 
that part of it only, which he would otherwife be 
obliged to keep by him unemployed, and in 
ready money for anfwering occafional demands. 

If the paper money which the bank advances 
never exceeds this value, it can never exceed the 
value of the gold and filver, which would necef- 
fafily circulate in the country if there was no 
paper money ; it can never exceed the quantity 
which the circulation of the country can eafily 
abforb and employ. 

When a bank difeounts to a merchant a real 
bill of exchange drawn by a real creditor upon a 
real debtor, and which, as foon as it becomes 
due, is really paid by that debtor ; it only ad- 
vances to him a part of the value which he 
would otherwife be obliged to keep by him un- 
employed, and in ready money for anfwering oc- 
cafional demands. The payment of the bill, 
when it becomes due, replaces to the bank the 
value of what it had advanced, together with the 
intereft. The coffers of the bank, fo far as its 
dealings are confined to fuch cuftomers, refem- 
ble a water pond, from which, though a ftream 
is continually running out, yet another is con- 
tinually running in, fully equal to that which 
runs outj fo that, without any further care or 
. attention, the pond keeps always equally, or 
very near equally full. Little or no expence can 
ever be necellary for replenifhing the coffers of 
fuch a bank. 
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K A MERCHANT, without 6vef-tradbg, may fre- 
quently have crccafion for a fum of itady money, 
even ivhen he has no bills to difeount. When a 
bank, befides difeounting his bills, advances him 
likewife upon fuch occafions, fuch fums upon his 
calh account, and accepts of a piece-meal repay- 
ment as the money comes in from the occafiona^ 
fale of his goods, upon the eafy terms of the 
banking companies of Scotland j it difpenfes 
him entirely from the neceffity of keeping any 
part of bis ftock by him unemployed, and in 
ready money for anfwering occ^fional demands. 
When fuch demands aftually come upon him, 
he can anfwer them fufficicntly from his calh 
account. The hank, however, in dealing with 
fuch cuftomers, ought to oblerve with great at- 
tention, whether in the courfe. of foipe Ihort 
period (of four, five, fix, or eight months, for 
example) the fum of the repa.yments which it 
commonly receives from them, is, or is not, 
fully equal to that of the advances which it 
commonly makes to them. If, within the courfe 
of fuch ftiort periods, the fum of the repayments 
from certain cuftomers is, upon moft occafionS;( 
fully equal to that of the advances, it may fafely 
continue to deal with fuch cuftomers. Though 
the ftream which is in this cafe continually run-r 
ning out from its coffers may be very large, that 
which is continually running into them muft be 
at Jeaft equally large ; fo that without any fur- 
ther care or attention thofe coffers are likely to 
be always equally or very near equally full : and 
. li; ... fcarce 
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fcaree effcr f<s inquire any cxtraordin^ expence ® 
to repleni^' theWi, If, on the contrary, the fom 
of the repayitiglitiS frcim certain other cuftom- 
ers falls commonly very much fhort of the 
advances which it makes to them, it cannot with 
any fafcty continue to deal with fuch cuftomers, 
at leaft if they continue to deal with it ip this 
manner. The ftream which is in this cafe con- 
tinually running out from its coffers is neceffa- 
rily much larger than that which is continually 
running in ; fo that, unlefs they are replenilhed 
by fome great and continual effort of expence, 
thofe coffers muff foon be exhaufted altoge- 
ther. 

The banking companies of Scotland, accord- 
ingly, were for a long time very careful to re- 
quire frequent and regular repayments from all 
their cuftomers, and did not care to deal with 
any perfon, whatever might be his fortune or 
credit, who did not make, what they called, fre- 
quent and regular, operations with them. By 
this attention, befides faving almoft entirely the 
extraordinary expence of replenilhing their cof- 
fers, they gained two other very confiderable 
, ad vantages. 

First, by this attention they were enabled to 
make fome tolerable judgment concerning the 
thriving or declining circumftances of their 
debthrs, without being obliged to look out for 
any other evidence befides what their own books 
afforded them; men being for the moft part 
either regular or irregular in their repayments, 
according as their circumftances are cither thriv- 
ing 
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BOOK ing or declining. A private nun who Ifnds out 
his money to perhaps half a dozen or a dozen of 
debtors, may, cither by himfelf or his agents, 
obferve and enquire both conftantly and care- 
fully into the conduct and lituation of each of 
them. But a banking company, which lends 
money to perhaps five hundred different people, 
and of which the attention is continually occu- 
pied by objects of a very different kind, can have 
no regular information concerning the conduft 
and circumftances of the greater part of its debt- 
ors beyond what its own books afford it. In re- 
quiring frequent and regular repayments from 
all their cufiomers, the banking companies of 
Scotland had probably this advantage in view. 

Secondly, by this attention they fecured 
theml'clves from the poflibility of ifluing more 
paper money than what the circulation of the 
country could eafily abforb and employ. When 
they obferved, that within moderate periods of 
time the repayments of a particular cuftomer 
were upon mofi: occafions fully equal to the ad- 
vances which they had made to him, they might 
be affured that the paper money which they had 
advanced to him, had not at any time exceeded 
the quantity of gold and filv^r which he would 
otherwife have been obliged to keep by him for 
anfwering occafional demands j and that, con- 
fequently the paper money, which they had cir- 
culated by his means, had not at any time ex- 
ceeded the quantity of gold and filver which 
would have circulated in the country, had there 
been no paper money. The frequency, regula- 
rity 
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rity and amount of his repayments would fuffi- ^ 
ciently demonftrate that the amount of their ad- e, — 
vances had at no time exceeded that part of his . 
capital which he would otherwife have been 
obliged to keep by him, unemployed and in 
ready money for anfwering occafional demands ; 
that is, for the purpofe of keeping the reft of his 
capital in conftant employment. It is this part 
of his capital only which, within moderate pe- 
riods of time, is continually returning to eveiy 
dealer in the lhape of money, whether paper or 
coin, and continually going from him in the 
fame lhape. If the advances of the bank had 
commonly exceeded this part of his capital, the 
ordinary amount of his repayments could not, 
within moderate periods of time, have equalled 
the ordinary amount of its advances. The 
ftream which, by means of his dealings, was con- 
tinually running into the coffers of the bank, 
could not have been equal to the ftream which, 
by means of the fame dealings, was continually 
running cht. The advances of the bank paper, 
by exceeding the quantity of gold and filver 
which, had there been no fuch advances, he 
would have been obliged to keep by him for 
anfwering occafional demands, might foon come 
to exceed the whole quantity of gold and filver 
which (the commerce being fuppofed the fame) 
would have circulated in the country had thcrfc 
been no paper money j and confequcntly to ex- 
ceed the quantity which the circulation of the 
country could eafily abforb and employ j and the 
excefs of this paper money would immediately 

have 
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K have returned upo® die bsok in order Jto be at* 
changed for gold and fdver.. Tkic iecond ad>> 
vantage, though equally real, was not perhaps 
fo well underftood by all the <bffc|Tnt banking 
companies of Scotland as the firft. 

Whek, partly by the conveniency of difeounf- 
ing bills, and partly by that of calh accounts, 
the creditable traders of any country can be diA 
penfed from the neceffity of keeping any part of 
their ftock by them, unemployed and in ready 
money, for anfwering occaltonal demands, they 
can reafonably exped no further affiftance from 
banks and bankers, who, when they have gone 
thus far, cannot, confiftently with their own in* 
tereft and fafety, go farther. A bank cannot, 
confiftently with its own intereft, advance to a 
trader the whole or even the greater part of the 
circulating capital with which he trades j be- 
caufc, though that capital is continually return-, 
ing to him in the lhape of money, and gomg 
from him in the fame lli|pe,.yet the whole of the 
returns is too diftant from the v/hole of the out- 
goings, and the fum of his repayments could not 
equal the fum of its advances within fuch mo- 
derate periods of time as fuit the conveniency of 
a bank. Still lefs could a bank afford to ad- 
vance hun any confiderable part of bis fixed 
capital; of the capital which the undertaker of 
an irpn forge, for example, employs in crefting 
hWr forge and fmelting-houfe, his work- houfos 
and!warehbufes,thje dwclling-houfes of his work- 
meofy&c,ij <rf the capital which the Undertaker 
ofamiine employs in finking his lhafts, in 
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the water, in making 
Toadi and; waggon-ways, &c. ; of the capital 
which the perfon who undertakes to improvd 
land employs ih clearing, draining, enclofmg,- 
manuring and ploughing wafte and uncultivated 
fields, in budding farm-houfes, with all their 
neceflary a,ppendages of ftables, granaries, Scci 
The returns of the fixed capital are in almoft all 
calcs much flower than thofe of the circulating 
capital } and fuch expences, even when laid out 
with the greateft prudence and judgment, very 
fcldom return to the undertaker till after a pe- 
riod of many years, a period by far too diftant to 
fuit the conwniency of a bank. Traders and 
other undertakers may, no doubt, with great 
propriety, carry on a very confiderable part of 
their projefts with borrowed mcmey. In juftice 
to .their creditors, however, their own capital 
-ought, in this.cafe, to be fufficient to enfure, if I 
may fay fo, the capital of thofe creditors j or to 
render it extremely improbable that thofe credi- 
tors IHOuld incur any lofs, even though the fuc- 
cefs of the projeft Ihould fall very much Ihort of 
the expeflation of the projeftors. Even with 
this precaution too, the money which is bor- 
jowed, ■and which it is meant Ihould not here- 
paid till after a period of fcveral years, ought not 
to be borrowed of a bank,- but ought to be bor- 
ro'wed upon laond or mortgage, of fuch private 
people as propofe to live upon the intereft of 
their money, without taking the trouble them- 
felves to employ the capital j and who arc upon 
that account willing to lend that capital to fuch 
5 people 
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* ®if people of good credit as arc likely to keep it for 

ieveral years. A bank, indeed, which lends its 
money without the cxpencc of ftjunpt paper, or 
of attornies fees for drawing bonds and mort- 
gages, and which accepts of repayment upon the 
ealy terms of the banking companies of Scot- 
land; would, no doubt, be a very convenient 
creditor to fuch traders and undertakers. But 
fuch traders and undertakers would, furely, be 
moft inconvenient debtors to fuch a bank. 

It is now more than five-and-twenty years 
fince the paper money ilTued by the different 
banking companies of Scotland was fully equal, 
or rather was fomewhat more than fully equal, 
to what the circulation of the country could 
cafily abforb and employ. Thofe companies, 
therefore, had fo long ago given all the affiftance 
to the traders and other undertakers of Scotland 
which it is poflible for banks and bankers, con- 
fiftenrly with their own intcreft, to give. They 
had even done fomewhat more. They had over- 
traded a little, and had brought upon themfelves 
that lofs, or at leaft that diminution of profit, 
which in this particular bufinefs never fails to 
attend the fmalleft degree of over-trading. Thofe 
traders and other undertakers, having got fo 
much affiftance from banks and bankers, wiftied 
to get ftill more. The banks, they feem to have 
thought, could extend their credits to whatever 
film might be wanted, without incurring any 
other cxpence befides that of a few reains of 
paper. They complained of the contrafted views 
and daftardly fpirit of the direftors of thofe 

banks, 
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banks, which ’did not, they faid, extend their ch^ap. 
credits in proportion to the extenfion of the trade 
of the country ; meaning, no doubt, by the ex- 
terifion of that- trade the extenfion of their own 
projefts beyond - what they could carry on, 
either with their own capital, or with what they 
had credit to borrow of private people in the 
ufual way of bond or mortgage. The banks, 
they fcem to have thought, were in honour 
bound to fupply the deficiency, and to provide 
them with all the capital which they wanted to 
trade with. The banks, however, were of a dif- 
fe#ent opinion, and upon their refufing to extend 
their credits, fome of thofe traders had recourfe 
to an expedient which, for a time, ferved their 
purpofe, though at a much greater expence, yet 
as effeftually as the utmoft extenfion of bank 
credits could have done. This expedient was 
no other than the well-known lliift of drawing 
and redrawing j the Ihift to which unfortunate 
traders have fometimes recourfe when they are 
upon the brink of bankruptcy. The praddice of 
railing money in this manner had been long 
known in England, and during the courfe of the 
late war, when the high profits of trade afforded 
a great temptation to over-trading, is faid to 
have been carried on to a very great extent. 

•From England it was brought into Scotland, 
where, in proportion to the. very limited com- 
merce, and to the very moderate capital of the 
country, k was foon carried on to a much 
greater extent than it ever had been in England. 

' 7 Th£ 
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B 6^0 it The pra£^ice of diawing and oe-^drawkig is 

w iiy*. -» well known to all nten of builn^fs^ it 

perhaps be thought uxuieceila^ cogwe aof ac- 
count of it. But as this book .raaj oxne into 
the hands of many people who sjpe ftot lopn vpf 
buBnefs> and as the efiedls of this pr^ice upon 
the banking trade are not perhaps generally un- 
derftood even by men of bufinefs themfelves, I 
ihall endeavour to explain it as diitin&ly as ][ 
can. 

The cuftoms of merchantSi /wdiich were efta- 
blilhed when the barbarous laws of Europe did 
not enforce the performance of their 
and which during the courfe of the two laft 
turies have been adopted into the laws of all 
European nations, have given fuch extraordinary 
privileges to bills of exchange, that money is 
more readily advanced upon ithem, than upon 
any other fpecies of obligation } efpecially when 
they arc made payable within fo ftiort a period 
as two or three months after their date. If, when 
the bill becomes due, the acceptor does not pay 
it as foon as it is prefented, he becomes from that 
moment a bankrupt. The bUl is protefted, and 
returns upon the drawer, who, if he does not 
imnncdtately pay it, becomes likewife a bank-* 
rupt. If, -before it came to the perldn who pre-* 
fents it to the acceptor for payment, it hadpaiTed 
through the hands of fcveral other perfons, who 
had fuccdUvely advanced to one another the, 
contents of it either in money or goods, and.' 
tp .exprels that each of -them ,had in hU 

■received 
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iptllit'ls, writwn 4heir njBncs upon 
the biKrfctitfsttie MJli endorfe^ befcomes in 
bfejittBf|i^hl#to^heWner of ishe biM for thofe 
eonteiHs, he fails to p)ay, he becomes 

tt>o;from i^hat* rrsjment a bankrupt. Though the 
drawer*- SBcepiSor, and cndorlcrs of the bill 
flionWi aliof them, be perfonsof doubtful fcre* 
dit j yet flill the Ihortnefs of the date gives fome 
fecurity to the owner of the bill. Though all of 
thesn may be-yery likely to become bankrupts; 
iik a chance’ if they all become fo in fo Ihort a 
The houfe is crazy, fays a weary traveller 
tff himfelf, and will not Hand very long ; but it 
i«a chance if it falls to-night, and I will venture, 
therefore, to fleep in it to-night. 

T«it trader A in Edinburgh, we lhall fuppole, 
draws a bill upon B in London, payable two 
immjhs after date. In reality B in London owes 
nothing to A in Edinburgh ; but he agrees to 
aeeept df A’sbill, upon condition that before 
term of payment he foali redraw upon Ain 
Bdlftburgh, for the fame fum, together with the 
ih^Breft and a commiffion, another bill, payable- 
llkewife two months after date. B accordingly^ 
before the expiration of the firft two months,? . te-. 
dth^s this biltupon A in Edinburgh, who agaipi- 
Before riw eipifation of the fecond two months, - 
a**foeoitd -bill upon fi in Lonefon^ 

riwmths aifosr date , indibefort 
: thiisi 'twas asoBthSi- B; ih 
A^dn-^Edinburgh;' tdaothev^ jtMll*^ 

^ttlfo two months after date. This prac- 
VoL. I. ' El h tice 
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BOOK ties lias;rfpmetimes gone on, not pri)y for feveral 
^ “l . months, but for federal years together,' the . bill 
always returning upon A in Edinburgh, with 
the accumulated intereft and commiffipn of all 
the former bills. The intereft was five per cent, 
in the year, and the commiffion was never left 
than one half per cent, on each draught. This 
commiffion being repeated more than fix tim« 
in the year, whatever money A might raife by 
this expedient muft neceflarily have coft him 
fomething more than eight per cent, in the year, 
and fometimes a great deal more j when either 
the price of the commiffion happened to rife, or 
when he was obliged to pay compound intereft 
upon the intereft and commiffion of former bills. 
This pradtice was called raifing money by circu- 
lation. 

In a country where the ordinary profits of 
ftock in the greater part of mercantile projedls 
are fuppofed to run between fix and ten per 
cent, j it muft have been a very fortunate Ipe- 
Gularion of which tlie returns could not only 
repay the enormous expence at which the money 
was thus borrowed for carrying it on ; but afford, 
befides, a good furplus profit to the preyedtor. 
Many vaft and extenfive projedls, however, were 
undertaken, and for feveral years carried on 
without any other fund to fupport them bef^de?, 
was raifed at this enormous expence. The 
5, no doubt, had in their golden dreams 
the nioft diftifidt vifion of this great profit. 
Vpon their awaking, however, either at the end 
of their projedts, or when theywere no leitgen. 

5 able 
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Able t4) caiTy them on, they very feWom, I be- ^ **• 

had the good fortune to find it*. 

The biirs which a in Edinbugh drew upon B 
in Londohj he regularly difcounted two months 
before they were due with feme bank or banker 
in Edinburgh j and the bills which B in London 
re-drew upon A in Edinburgh, he as regularly 
difeounted either with the bank of England, or 
with fome other bankers in London. Whatever 
was advanced upon fiich circulating bills, v/as, in 
Edinburgh, advanced in the paper of the Scotch 
banks, and in London, when they were dif- 
eounted at the bank of England, in the paper of 
that bank. Though the bills upon which this 
paper had been advanced, were all of them re- 
paid 

^ The method deferibed in the text was by no means either 
the mofl common or the moft cxpenfive one in which ihofe ad- 
venturers fomecimes raifed money by circulation. Jt fre- 
quently happened that A in Edinburgh would enable Bin 
London to '"fay the firfi bill of exchange by drawing, a few 
day^ before it became due, a fecond bill at three months date 
upon the fame B in London. ThU bill, being payable to his 
own order, A fold in Edinburgh at par ; and with its contents 
ptitchafed bills upon London payable at light to the order of 
B,’ to whom he fent them by the pod. ‘Towards the end of the 
late war, the exchange between Edinburgh and London was 
fr^^quently. three per cent, againll Edinburgh, and thofe bills 
at fjglu muft freq^uently have coft A that premium This tranf- 
aOSo'n therefore being/repeated at leaft four times in the year, 
being landed with a commiffion of at leal); one half per 
centi/uppn eaich repetition, moft at that period have eoft A at 
lea^. per cent* in. the year. Ac other times A would 

enaide B to difeharge the firft bill of exebange by drawing, a 
few days before it became due, a fecOnd bill at months 
not dfonf B* but ^poh fome thkd perfon, C, for ex- 
Hha example, 
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® OjP paid jQ their turn aa foon as diey biacame^ due $ 
the value which had been ceally advanced 
uppn the firft bill, was never really returned to 
the banks which advanced it j becaufe, before 
each bill became due, another bill was always 
drawn to fon^ewhat a greater amount than the 
bill which was foon to be paid? and the dif- 
counting of this other bill was elTenttally necef- 
fary towards the payment of that which was foon 
to be due. This payment, therefore, was alto- 
gether fiftitious. The ftream, which, by means 
of thofe circulating bills of exchange, had once 
been made to run out from the coffers of the 
banks, was never replaced by any ftream which 
really run into them. 

example, in London. This other bill was made payable to 
the order of B, who, upon its being accepted by C, difeopnt- 
ed it with feme banker in London ; and A enabled C to dif- 
eh'afge it by drawing, a few days before it became due, a third 
bill, likevvife at two months date, fometimes upon his firft 
c(|>rire,fpdndent B, and fometimes upon fome fourth or fifth per- 
Ipn,, D or E, for example. This third bill was made payable 
to ,the order of C ; w'ho, as foon as it was accepted, difepunted 
if in the fame manner with forae banker in London. Such 
operations being repeated at leaft fix times in the year, and 
beipg l«44ed with a commiffion tjf at leaft one-half per cent, 
upon each repetition, together with the legal in tereft trf/five 
per cent, this method of railing money, in the fame, manner as 
that deferibed in the text, muft have coil A fomething more 
than eight per cent. By faying, however, the exchange be- 
t^|k Edinburgh and London it was left expeofive than that 
tneptippedjin the foregoing part of this noi»;; b»t thenai re- 
quired an cftablilhed with .inpte.hoi^cs than pnq in 
I^ndon,. an advantage which many of thefe adventurers could 
net always find k ejify to ptociirc. 
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' The paper which was ilTued upon thofe cir- 
, culatirag bills of exchange, amounted, upon many 
occaiions, to the whole fund deftined for carry- 
ing on fomc vail and extenfive projeft of agri- 
culture, commerce, or manufactures; and not 
merely to that part of it which, iiad there been 
no paper naoney, the projedor would have been 
obliged to keep by him, unemployed and in 
ready money for anfwering occafional demands, 
The greater part of this paper was, confequently, 
over and above the value of the gold and filver 
which would have circulated in the country, had 
there been no paper money. It was over and 
above, therefore, what the circulation of the 
country could eafily abforb and employ, and, 
upon that account, immediately returned upon 
the banks in order to be exchanged for gold and 
filver, which they were to find as they could. 
It was a capital which thofe projeftors had very 
artfully contrived to draw from thofe bahks, 
not only without their knowledge or deliberate 
confent, but for fome time, perhaps, without 
their having the moft diftaiit fufpicion that they 
had really advanced it, 

- .Whekt two people, wlto are continually draw- 
ing and’ re-drawing upon one another, difeount 
their bills always with the fame banker, he mull 
immediately, difeoyer what they are about, and 
.fee, clearly that they are trading, not with hriy 
capital of' their own, but with the capital Which 
he adfdhcii^ to them. But this difeovery is hot 
'together to 'hafy when they dilcQunt their bills 
with one banker, and fometiines with 
H h J aiiodicr^ 
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another, and when, the fame t\v<} pcriogis do not 
conftantly draw and re-draw upon one another, 
but occafionally run the round of a;,gir,eat circle 
of projc&ors, who find it for their intereft to 
aflift one another in this method of raifing money, 
and' to render it, upon that account, as difficult 
as poffible to diftingullh between a. real and a 
fiftitious bill of exchange; between a bill drawn 
by a real creditor upon a real debtor, and a bill 
for which there was properly no real creditor but 
the bank which difeounted it ; nor any real 
debtor but the projedor who made ufe of the 
money. When a banker had even made this 
difeovery, he might fometimes make it too late, 
and might find that he had already difcqunted 
the bills of thofe prpjeftors to fo great an extent, 
that, by refufing to difeount any more, he would 
neceffarily make them all bankrupts, and thus, 
by -ruining them, might perhaps ruin himfelf. 
Foi^ his own interefl^ and fafety, therefore, he 
might find it neceflary, in this very perilous fitu- 
ation, to go on for fome time, endeavouring, 
however, to withdraw gradually, and upon that 
account making every day greater and greater 
difficulties about difeounting, in order to force 
thofe projedlors by degrees to shave recoutfe, 
either to other bankers, or to other methods; of 
raifing money; , lb as that he himfelf might, as 
foon as poffible, get out of the circle., Xhe diFs 
fieulties, accordingly, which the bank of 
land, which the principal bankers ini London, 
and which even the more prudent Scotch banks 
began, after a cci'tain time, and when allpfthetb 

had 
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had already gone too far, to make about' dif- ^ 
connciiig, not only alarmed, but enraged in the 
higheft ' degree thofe projedors. Their own 
diftrefs, of which this prudent and neceflary re- 
ferve of the banks, was, no doubt, the immediate 
occafion, they called the diftrefs of the countryj 
and this diftrefs of the country, they faid, was 
altogether owing to the ignorance, pufillanimity, 
and bad conduft of the banks, which did not 
give a fufiiciently liberal aid to the fpirited un- 
dertakino-s of thofe who exerted themfelves in 
order to beautify, improve, and enrich the coun- 
try. It was the duty of the banks, they feemed 
to think, to lend for as long a time, and to as 
great an extent as they might wifh to borrow. 
The banks, however, by refufing in this manner 
to give more credit to thofe, to whom they had 
already given a great deal too much, took the 
only method by which it was now poffible to fave 
either their own credit, or tlie publick credit of 
the country. 

Ii# the midft of this clamour and diftrefs, a 
hew bank was eftablifhed in Scotland for the 
exprefs purpofe of relieving the diftrefs of the 
country. The dclign was generous j but the 
execution was imprudent, and the nature and 
cAufes of the diftrefs which it meant to relieve, 
were not, perhaps, well underftood. This bank 
wis more liberal than any other had ever been, 
both in granting cafh accounts, and in difeount- 
ing bills of exchange. With regard to the latter, 
it feems to have made fcarce any diftindtion be- 
tween real and circulating bills, but to have dif- 
H h 4 counted 
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counted all equally. It was the; avowed prio- 
cjpie of this bank to advance, upoh any reafon^ 
able fecurity, the whofle capital which was to be 
etnployed in thofe improvements of which the 
returns are the moll flow and diftanti fuch as the 
improvements of land. To promote fuch - im- 
provements was even faid to be the chief of the 
publick fpirited purpofes for which it was ihfti- 
tuted. By its liberality in granting calh ac~ 
eounts, and in difeounting bills of exchange, it, 
no doubt, ilTued great quantities of its bank- 
notes. But thofe bank-notes being, the greater 
part of them, over and above what the circula- 
tion of the country could eafily abforb and em- 
ploy, returned upon it, in order to be exchanged 
for gold and filver, as fall as they were iflued. Its 
coffers were never well-filled. The capital which 
had been fubferibed to this bank at two different 
fubferiptions, amounted to one hundred and 
fixty thoufand pounds, of which eighty per cent, 
only was paid up. This fum ought to have been 
paid in at leveral different inftalments, A great 
p^rt of the proprietors, when they paid in their 
firfi' inflalment, opened a cafh account with the 
bank} and the direftors, thinking themfelves 
obliged to treat their own proprietors with the 
fame liberality with which they treated all other 
inen, allowed many of them to borrow upon this 
C4lh account, what they paid in upon all theif 
fubfequent inftalments, Such paynj^hts, there- 
fore, only put into one coffer, what had the 
jnent before been taken out of anothes^. But had 
tbe coffers of this bank been fflled ettt fo- wcH, 

its 
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its exceSkve clrcalation tnuft have emptied them ^ ^ 

fafter than they could have been replenilhcd by v~-< 
any other expedient but the ruinous one of draw- 
ing upon London, and when the bill became 
dt»e, paying it, tdgether with intereft and com- 
tpiffion, by another draught upon the fame place. 

Its coffers having been filled fo very ill, it is 
faid to have been driven to this refource within 
a very few months after it began to do bufinefs. 

The eftates. of the proprietors of this bank were 
worth feveral millions, and by their fubfcription 
to the original bond or contrad of the bank, 
were really pledged for anfwering all its engage- 
ments. By means of the great credit which fo 
great a pledge neceffarily gave it, it was, not- 
withftanding its too liberal conduft, enabled to 
carry on bufinefs for more than two years. 

When it was obliged to ftop, it had in the circu- 
lation about two hundred thoufand pounds in 
bank-notes. In order to fupport the circulation 
of thofe notes, which were continually returning 
upon it as faft as they were iflued, it had been 
conftantly in the pradice of drawing bills of ex- 
change upon London, of wliich the number and 
value were continually incrcafing, and, when 
it. ftopt, amounted to upwards of fix hundred 
thoufand pounds. This bank, therefore, had^ 
in little more than the courfe of two years, ad- 
vanced , to different people upwards- of eight 
■ bpmhred thoufand pound? at five per cent. 

Upon the :;wo -hundred thoufand pound* which 
^ circulated in bank-notes, this five per cent, 
t, : perhaps, be confidered as clear gain, 

without 
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B 0^ 0 K vi^ithout any other deduction faefides the ekpence 
of management. But upon upwards of fix htm- 
dred thoufand pounds^ for which it was conti- 
nually drawing bills of exchange upon London, 
it was paying, in the way ol intercft and com- 
miiuon, upwards of eight per cent., and was 
coiifequently lofing more than three per cent, 
upon more than three-fourths of all its deal- 
ings. 

The operations of this bank feem to have pro- 
duced effefts quite oppofite to thofe which were 
intended by the particular perfons who planned 
and diredled it. They feem to have intended to 
fupport the fpirited undertakings, for as fuch 
they confidered them, which were at that time 
carrying on in different parts of the country; 
and at the fame time, by drawing the whole 
banking bufinefs to thcmfelves, to fupplant ail 
the other Scotch banks ; particularly thofe elta- 
blilhed at Edinburgh, whofe backwardnefs in 
difcounting bills of exchange had given fome 
offence. This bank, no doubt, gave fome tern- 
porary relief to thofe projectors, and enabled 
them to carry on their projefts for about two, 
years longer than they could otherwife have done, 
But it thereby only enabled them to get fo much 
deeper into debt, fo that when ruin came, it fell 
fo much the heavier both upon them and upon 
their creditors. The operations of this bank, 
therefore, inftead of relieving, in reality aggr^ 
vated in the long-run the diftrefs which thofe 
proje£i;prs had brought both upon themfelyes 
and upon their country. It would have been 

much 
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muchi/betrcf for themfclves, their creditors and ^ 
their country, bad the greater part of them been 
obliged to ftop two years fooner than they 
a(fi:iially did. ^ The temporary relief, however, 
which this bank afforded to thofe projectors, 
proved a real and permanent relief to the other 
Scotch banks. All the dealers in circulating 
bills of exchange, which thofe other banks had 
become fo backward in difeounting, had recourfe 
to this new bank, where they were received with 
open arms. Thofe other banks, therefore, were 
enabled to get very eafily out of that fatal circle, 
from which they could not otherwife have dif- 
engaged themfelves without incurring a confider- 
able lofs, and perhaps too even feme degree of 
difcredit. 

In the long-run, therefore, the operations of 
this bank increafed the real diftrefs of the coun- 
try which it meant to relieve ; and cffe£lually re- 
lieved from a very great diftrefs thofe rivals 
whom it meant to fupplant. 

At the firft fetting out of this bank, it was 
the opinion of fome people, that How faft foever 
its coffers might be emptied, it might eallly 
replenifh them by raifing money upon the fecuri- 
ties of thofe to whom it had advanced its paper. 
Experience, I believe, foon convinced them that 
this method of raifing money was by much too 
flow to anfwer their purpofe j and that coffers 
whidh originally were fo ill filled, and which 
eftiptied ihcmfelves fo very faft, could be rc- 
pienifhed by ho other expedient but the ruinous 
phie bf drawiftg bills upon London, and whbn 

they 
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® o o ^ they became due, paying them by-qihef dfatights 
upon the lame place with adcumhlated 4htweft 
and commiffion. But though they -had been 
able by this method to raife money as faft as 
they wanted it; yet, inftead of maiing a profit, 
they muft have fiifiered a lofs by every fuch ope- 
ration; fo that in the long-run they muft have 
ruined theml'clves as a mercantile company, 
though, perhaps, not fo foon as by the more 
cxpenfive practice of drawing and re-drawing. 
7'hey could Hill have made nothing by the in- 
tereft of the paper, which, being over and above 
what the circulation of the country could ablbrb 
and employ, returned upon then), in order to be 
fxchanged for gold and filver, as. fall as they 
iffued it; and for the payment of v/hich they 
were themfelves continually obliged to borrow 
money. On the contrary, the whole expence of 
this borrowing, of employing agents to look out 
for people who had «aoncy to lend, ofnegociating 
with tliofe people, and of drawing the proper 
bond or afllgnment, muft have fallen upon tlicnl, 
and have been fo much clear lofs upon the ba- 
.lanceof their accounts. The project of repkriilh- 
;ing their coffers in this manner may be com- 
■pared to that of a man who had a:waibcrvpond 
fiv):7i which a ftream was continually ruwmng 
:dut, land into which ho ftream was contihually 
running, .'but a»^o prapofed to keep ut always 
Ciqually full by ecnpldying a number of people 
to .go ‘ continually with , huckecs. to ; :a; iweil : ’ at 
&me miks diftanu© im. order: to- bring .water ; to 

But. 
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though, itlhis operation had proved, not ^ 
pr^<5ycabik, but profitabSe to the bank os; a 
raeticantilc company; yet the country could have 
dergy^^cd no benefit from it; but, on the con- 
trary, mufthave fufFered a very conliderable lofs 
by.it. .This* operation could not augment in the 
fmaJlcfl: degree the quantity of money to be lent. 
It. could only have eredled this bank into a fort 
of general loan office for the whole country. 
Tltofe who wanted to borrow, mull have applied 
to this bank, inftead of applying to the private 
perfons who had lent it their money. But a 
bank which lends money, perhaps, to five hundred 
different people, the greater part of whom its 
diredors can know very little about, is not likely 
to be more judicious in the choice of its debtors, 
than a private perfon who lends out his money 
among a few people whom he knows, and in 
whofe fober and frugal condudl he thinks he has 
good reafon to confide. The debtors of fuch a 
bank, as that whofe conduft I have been giving 
fome account of, were likely, the greater part of 
them, to be chimerical projedtors, the drawers 
and re-drawers of circulating bills of exchange, 
who would employ the money in extravagant 
undert;dtmgs, which, with all the affiftance that 
coidd be given them, they would probably never 
bfc abk to compkat, and which, if they fliooid 
be compleated, would never repay the cspence 
which they had really coft, would never afford a 
fiuid^capable of maintainit^ a quantity of l^our 
equal to that which had been employed about 
them. The fober and frugal debtors of pri- 
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vate perfons, on the contrary, would be mere 
likely to employ die money borrowed in fobcr 
undertakings which were proportioned.' to their 
capitals, and which, though they , might havd 
lefs of the grand and the marvellous, would have 
more of the folid and the profitable, which 
would repay with a large profit whatever had 
been laid out upon them, and which would thus 
afford a fund capable of maintaining a much 
greater quantity of labour than that which had 
been employed about them. The fuccefs of this 
operation, therefore, without increafing in the 
fmalleft degree the capital of the country, would 
only have transferred a great part of it from pru- 
dent and profitable, to imprudent and unprofit-^ 
able undertakings. 

That the induftry of Scotland languiflied for 
want of money to employ it, was the opinion of 
the famous Mr. Law. By eftablifning a bank of 
a particular kind, which Jie feems to have ima- 
gined, might iffue paper to the amount of the 
whole value of all the lands in the country, he 
propofed to remedy this want of money. The 
parliament of Scotland, when he firft propofed, 
his projedl, did not think proper to adopt it. It 
was afterwards adopted, with fome . variations,: 
by the duke of Orleans, at that time regent of 
France. The idea of the poffibility of multi-, 
plying, paper money to almoft any extent, was 
the real foundation of what is called the Maf- 
fiffippi fcHeme, the moft extravagant prej^ 
both, of banking and ftock-jobbing that, per-/ 
haps, the world ever faw. The different opera*^, 

tions. 
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tions of this fchemc are explained fo fully, fo ^ p* 
clearly., and with fo much order and diftinclnefs, 
by Mr: Du Verney, in his Examination of the 
Political Reflexions upon Comfnerce and Fi- 
nances of Mr, Du Tot, that 1 fhall not give any 
account of them. The principles upon which it 
was founded are explained by Mr. Law himfelf, 
in a difcourfe concerning money and trade, 
which he publifhed in Scotland when he firft 
propofed his projeft. The fplendid, but vifion- 
ary ideas which are fet forth in that and fome 
other works upon the fame principles, ftill con- 
tinue to make an impreflion upon many people, 
and have, perhaps, in part, contributed to that 
excefs of banking, which has of late been com- 
plained of both in Scotland and in other places. 

The bank of England is the greateft bank of 
circulation in Europe. It was incorporated, in 
purfuance of an aX of parliament, by a charter 
under the great feal, dated the 27th of July, 

1694. It at that time advanced to government 
the fum of one million two hundred thoufand 
pounds, for an annuity of one hundred thoufand 
pounds j or for 96,000/. a year intereft, at the 
rate of eight per cent., and 4,000/. a year for the 
expence of management. The credit of the new 
govcrnrtient, cftablilhed by the Revolution, we 
may believci muft have been very low, when it 
was obliged to borrow at fo high an intereft. 

In 1697 the bank was allowed to enlarge its ca- 
pital ftockby an engraftmeht of 1,001,171/, tor. 

Its whole capital ftock, therefore, amounted 
at this time to 2,201,171/. 10 r. This en- 
graftment is faid to have been for the fup- 

port 
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port of publick credit. In 1696, tallies had 
been at forty, and fifty, and fixty per cent, dif^ 
count, and bank notes at twenty per cent*. 
During the great recoinage of the filver, which 
was going on at this time, the bank had thought 
proper to difcontinue the payment of its notes, 
which neceffarily occafioned their difcredit. 

In purfuance of the yth Anne, c. vii. the 
bank advanced and paid into the exchequer, the 
fum of 400,000/. } making in all the fum of 
1,600,000/. which it had advanced upon its 
original annuity of 96,000 /. intcreft and 4,000 /. 
for expencc of management. In 1708, there- 
fore, the credit of government was as good as 
that ' of private perfons, fince it could borrow 
at fix per cent, intereft, the common legal and 
market rate of thofe times. In purfuance of the 
fame aft, the bank cancelled exchequer bills to 
the amount of 1,775,027/. 17 j. 10 1«/. at fix 
per cent, intereft, and at the fame time al- 
low^ to take in fubfcriptions for doubling its 
capital. In 1708, therefore, the capital of 
the bank amounted to 4,402,343 /. i and it 
had advanced to government the fum of 
d>375j027/. 17 r. 10 id. 

By a call of fifteen per cent, in 1709, there 
was paid in and made ftock 656,204/. i s. 9^. 5 
and by another of ten per cent, in lyicTj 
501 ,448 /. 1 2 j. 1 1 </. In confcquence of thofe 
two calls, therefore^ the bank capitd amounted 
to 5>S59>995^- 

- * James Poftlethwaite’s Hifiory of the Publick 
page 301. 

Ilf 
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^ J)t!A‘FUanfe of the 3d George I. c. 8.' the 
bank deliv^ered up two millions of exchequer bills 
to be cancelled. It had at this time, therefore, 
advanced to government 5,3755027/. x']s, lod. 
In purfuance of the 8th George I. c. 21. the 
bank purc%afed of the South Sea Company, ftock 
to the amount of 4,000,000/. j and in 1722, in 
confequence of the Tubferiptions which it had 
taken in for enabling' it to make this purchafc> 
its capital ftock was increafed by 3,400,000/. 
At this time, therefore, the bjmk had advanced to 
the publick 9,375,027/. 17 r. loli.) and its capi- 
tal ftock amounted only to 8,959,995/. 14^1 '84/4 
It was upon this occafion that the fum which 
the bank had advanced to the publick, ^d for 
which it received irttereft, began firft to exceed 
its capital ftock, or the fum for which it paid a 
dividend to the proprietors pf bank ftock j or, iit 
other words, that the bank began to have an uni- 
divided capital, over and above its divided onei 
It has continued to have an undivided capiml of 
the fame kind ever fince. -In 1746, the bank 
had, upon different occafions, advanced to the 
1 1 j5B 6,800/. and its divided capital had 
been taifed by different calk and fubfcriptions 
^ jo,7fO,60ol. The ftate of thofe two fums has^ 
to ,be the fan« ei^ fince* In purfu-' 
of ike 4^ of George III. c. ,25. the bank 
v0i;(payvto for the renewal of 

without mte^ or mpay- 
fhk ftu%. therefore, did not 
fhofc two other fums. 

I i 
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The dividend of the bank has varietl afccord- 
ing to the variations in the rate of the ihtefeft 
which it has, at different times, received for the 
money it had advanced to the publick, as well as 
according to other circomftanccs. This rate of 
intereft has gradually been reduced from eight 
to three per cent. For feme years paft the 
bank dividend has been at five and a half per 
cent. 


The ftability of the bank of England is equal 
to that of the Britilh government. All that it has 
advanced to the publick muft be loft before its 
creditors can fuftain any lofs. No other bank- 
ing company in England can be eftablifhed by 
a£t of parliament, or can confift of more than fix 
members. It afts, not only as an ordinary bank, 
but as a great engine of ftatc. It receives and 
pays the greater part of the annuities which are 
due to the creditors of the publick, it circulates 
exchequer bills, and if advances to government 
the annual amount of the land and mak taxes, 
which ttfc frequently not paid up till fome years 
thereafter. In thofe different operations, its duty 
to the publick may fometimes have oblige^d iti 
without any fault of its direftors, to overftock the 
circulation with paper money. It likewife dif- 
counts merchants bills, and has, upon ieveral dif- 
ferent occafions, fupported the credit ofthe pnift- 
cipal houfes, not only qfjEh^ahd, ibut of H^- 
burgh and Holland, tlpoh one occafiqn," 
it is faid.to have advanced for this purpdfis^jn- 
one week, about 1,600,000 /. } a great patt'^lf 

ill': 
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in bullion. I do not, however, pretend to war- ^ ha 
rant either the greatnefs of the Aim, or the ftiprt- u 
nefs of the time. Upon other occafions, this 
great company has been reduced to the ncceffity 
of paying in Axpences. , 

It is not by augmenting the capital of the 
country, but by rendering a greater part of that 
capital adbive and produdive than would other- 
wife be fo, that the moft judicious operations of 
banking can increafe the induftry of the country. 

That part of his capital which a dealer is 
obliged to keep by him unemployed, and in 
ready money for anfwcring occafional demands, 
is fo much dead ftock, which, fo long as it re- 
mains in this Atuation, produces nothing either 
to him or to his country. The judicious opera- 
tions of banking enable him to convert this dead 
ftock into aiftive and produdive ftock j into ma- 
terials to work upon, into tools to work with, 
and into jorovifions and fubftftcncc to work for ; 
into ftock which produces fomething both to 
himfelf and to his country. The gold and fxlver 
money which circulates in any country, and by 
^ of which, the produce of its land and la- 

bour is annually circulated and diftributed to 
’ the proper confumers, is, in the fame manner as 
I’the fea4y money of the dealer, all dead ftock. 

' is a very valuable part of the capital of the 
2*buintry, which produces nothing to the country. 

'I l^hc judicious operations of banking, by fubfti- 
IppBt^ paper in the room of a great part of this 
and Alver, enables the country to convert a 
I i a great 
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^ great part of this dead ftock into a<9five and pit)«; 
duftive ftock j into ftock which produces fomc- 
thing to the country. The gold and filyer mo- ^ 
ney which circulates in any country may very 
properly be compared to a highway, which, 
while it circulates and carries to ma^rket all the 
grafs and corn of the country, produces itfelf not 
a ftngle pile of either. The judicious operations 
of banking, by providing, if I may be allowed 
fo violent a metaphor, a fort of waggon-way 
through the air ; enable the country to convert, 
as it were, a great part of its highways into good 
pafturcs and corn fields, and thereby to increafe 
very confiderably the annual produce of its land 
and labour; The commerce and induftry of the 
country, however, it muft be acknowledged, 
though they may be fomewhat augmented, can- 
not be altogether fo fccure, when they arc thus, 
as it were, fufpended upon the Daedalian wings 
of paper money, as when they travel about upon 
the Iblid ground of gold ' and filver. Over and 
above the accidents to which they are expofed 
from the unfkilfulnefs of the. condudors of this 
paper money, they are liable to fever al othsers, 
from which no prudence or fldli of thofe con-, 
du&ors can guard them. 

As unfuccefsful war, for example, in whicSir 
the enemy got pofteffion of the capital, and conll’ 
fequently of that treafure which fupported dwf 
credit- of the paper inon^, would oodiifi(m/i| 
much greatw confufion in a country where 
whole circulation was carried on by 
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in one where the greater part of it was carried on ® 
by gold and filver. The ufual inftroment of 
commerce having loft its value, no exchanges 
could be made but either by barter or upon cre- 
dit. All taxes having been ufually paid in 
paper money, the prince would not have where- 
withal either to pay his troops, or to furnifli his 
magazines ; and the ftate of the country would 
be much more irretrievable than if the greater 
part of its circulation had confifted in gold and 
filver. A prince, anxious to maintain his domi- 
nions at all times in the ftate in which he can 
moft eafily defend them, ought, upon this ac- 
count, to guard, not only againft that exceffive 
multiplication of paper money which ruins the 
very banks which iffue it but even againft that 
multiplication of it, which enables them to fill 
the greater part of the' circulation 6f the couttry 
with it.’ 

The circulation of every country may be cor • 
fidered as divided into two different branches ., 
the circulation of the dealers with one another, 
and the circulation between the dealers and the 
cdhftimers. Though the fame pieces of money, 
whether paper or metal, may be employed fome- 
times ill the one circulation and fometimes in the 
cither, yet as both arc coiiftahtly going on at the 
fame rime, each recjuires a certain ftock of mo- 
kind or another, lo carry it on. The 
of the goods circulated between the differ- 
dealCrs, never can exceed the value of thofe 
between the dealers and the confum- 
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® whatever is bought by the dealers, being 

ultimately deftined to be fold to the confumers. 
The circulation betvreen the dealers, as it is car- 
ried on by wholelale, requires generally a pretty 
large fum for every particular tranfaftion. That 
between the dealers and the confumers, on the 
contrary, as it is generally carried on by retail, 
frequently requires but very fmall ones, a (hil- 
ling, or even a halfpenny, being often fufficient. 
But fmall fums circulate much faftcr than large 
ones. A (hilling changes mafters more fre- 
quently than a guinea, and a halfpenny more 
frequently than a (hilling. Though the annual 
purchafes of all the confumers, therefore, are at 
leaft equal in value to thofe of all the dealers, 
they can generally be tranfaded with a much 
fmaller quantity of money ; the fame pieces, by 
a more rapid circulation, ferving as the inflru- 
ment of many more purchafes of the one kind 
than of the other. 

Paper money may be fo regulated, as cither 
to confine itfelf very much to the circulation be- 
tween the different dealers, or to extend itfelf 
likewife to a great part of that between the deal- 
ers and the confumers. Where no bank no^ 
are circulated under ten pounds vdue, as‘% 
London, paper money confines itfelf vcjy 
to the circulation beween the dealers. . 

ten pound bank note comes into the iitoda 
confumer, he is generally obliged to ^ngeft^^& 
the firfi; (hop where he has occ&fion 
five (hillings worth of goods, fq thilt'i^ 
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twiis into the hands of a dealer, before the con- 
furper has fpent the fortieth part of the money. 
Where bank notes are ifTucd for fo fmall fnms as 
twenty fhillings, as in Scotland, paper money 
extends itfelf to a confiderable part of the circu- 
lation between dealers and confumers. Before 
the afl: of parliament, which put a ftop to the 
circulation of ten and five {hilling notes, it filled 
a ftiil greater part of that circulation. In the 
currencies of North America, paper was com- 
monly iffued for fo fmall a fum as a Ihiiling, and 
filled almoft the whole of that circulation. In 
fome paper currencies of Yorklhire, it was iffued 
even for fo fmall a fum as a fixpence. 

Where the iffuingofbank notes for fuch very 
fmall fums is allowed and commonly praftifcd, 
many mean people are both enabled and encou- 
raged to become bankers. A perfon whofe pro- 
miffory note for five pounds, or even for twenty 
{hillings, would be rejected by every body, will 
get it to be received without fcruple when it is 
iffued for fo fmall a fum as a fixpence. But the 
frequent bankruptcies to which fuch beggarly 
Jb#nkers,mull be liable, may occafion a very con- 
||dcj;ahlc inconveniency, and fometimes even a 
3 fery. grea^. calamity to many poor people who 
hi^-recciycd their notes In payment, 
s. It were>^tt^^ that no bank notes 

fijudlirvffMinQ, : Paper money 

,^pr9b3.bly^ cpnfine itfelf, in every 
tp t^e circulation between 
Ii4 the 
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® ^ the different dealers, as much as it does at pre^ 

fent in London, where no bank notes are if 
under ten pounds value ; five pounds being, in 
moft parts of the kingdom, a fum which, though 
it will purchafe, perhaps, little more than half 
the quantity of goods, is as much confidercd, 
and is as feldom fpent all at once,, as ten 
pounds are arnidft the profufe expcnce of Lon- 
don. 

Where paper money, it is to be obferved, is 
pretty much confined to the circulation between 
dealers and dealers, as at London, there is always 
plenty of gold and filver. Where it extends itr 
ftlf to a confiderable part of the circulation be- 
tween dealers and confumers, as in Scotland, and 
ftill more in North America, it banilhes gold 
and filver almoft entirely from the country ; aL 
moft all the ordinary tranfadions of its interior 
commerce being thus carried on by paper. The 
fuppreflion of ten and five Ihilling bank notes, 
fomewhat relieved the fcarcity of gold and filver 
in Scotland ; and the fuppreffion of twenty fhil- 
ling, notes, would probably relieve it ftill more, 
Thofe metals are faid to have become mttff. 
abundant in America, fince the fuppreffion of 
fome of their paper currencies. They are fhtdgi 
likewife, to have been more abundant be&re 
inftkution of thofe currencies. . .k’ ’ -3;^^ 

Though paper money fhoidd fee pretty nfltSE^I 
confined to the circulation between deial^r’-^^ 
dealers, yet banks and bankers might .Mil *^1 
able CO give nearly the fame affiftancc#lt|f^g 
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duftry ^nd commerce of the country, as they had 
done when paper money filled almoft the whole 
circulation. The ready money which a dealer is 
obliged to keep by him, for anfwering occafional 
demands, is deftined altogether for the circula- 
tion between himfelf and other dealers, of whom 
he buys goods. He has no occafion to keep 
any by him for the circulation between himfelf 
and the confumers, who are his cuftomers, and 
who bring ready money to him, inflead of tak- 
ing any from him. Though no paper money, 
therefore, was allowed to be iffued, but for fucJi 
fums as would confine it pretty much to the cir- 
culation between dealers and dealers j yet, partly 
by difeounting real bills of exchange, and partly 
by lending upon cafh accounts, banks and 
bankers might ftill be able to relieve the greater 
part of thofe dealers from the necefiity of keep- 
ing any confiderable part of their ftock by them, 
unemployed and in ready money, for anfwering 
occafional demands. They might fcill be able 
to give the utmoft afliftance v/hich banks and 
bankers can, with propriety, give to traders of 
every kind. 

. i Ta reftrain private people, it may be faid, 
^^bm receiving in payment the promifif>ry notes 
banker, for any fum whether great or f nall, 
they themfelves are willing to receive 
tJr, to reftrain a banker from iiTuing fuch 
his neighbours arc willing to 
is a' manifeft violation of t’aac 
liberty which it is the proper bufinefs of 

law. 
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^ kw, not to infringe, but to fupport. Such rc- 
guktions may, no doubt, be confidercd as in 
fome rcfpcd a violation of natural liberty. But 
thofe exertions of the natural liberty of a few in- 
dividuals, which might endanger the iecurity of 
the whole fociety, are, and ought to be, re- 
ftrained by the laws of all governments ; of the 
moft free, as well as of the moft dcfpotical. 
The obligation of building party walls, in order 
to prevent the communication of fire, is a viola- 
tion of natural liberty, exaftly of the fame kind 
with the regulations of the banking trade which 
are here propofed. 

A PAPER money confifting in bank notes, ilTued 
by people of undoubted credit, payable upon 
demand without any condition, and in fad al- 
ways readily paid as foon as prefented, is, in 
every refpeft, equal in value to gold and filvcr 
money j lince gold and filver money can at s^ny 
time be had for it. Whatever is either bought 
or fold for fuch paper, muft neceflarily be bought 
or fold as cheap as it could have been for gold 
and fiiver. . • 

The intrcafe of paper money, it has been faid» 
by augmenting the quantity, and confoqueat^ 
dirtiiniftiing the value of the ■ whole eurreni^^; ; 
neceflarily augments the money' 
mbdities. But as the quantity of j 
which is taken from the ctirrehcyiii*|l 
equal to the quantity of paper 
it, paper money does nbi nccefl 
quantity of the whole evtircney. 
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ginning of the laft century to the prefent time , ® ' 

provifions never were cheaper in Scotland thaii * 
in i7S9> though, from the circulation of ten 
and five (hilling bank notes, there was then 
more paper money in the country than at pre- 
fent. The proportion between the price of pro- 
vifions in Scotland and that in England, is the 
fame now as before the great multiplication 
of banking companies in Scotland. Corn is, 
upon moft occafions, fully as cheap in England 
as in France! though there is a great deal of 
paper money in England, and fcarce any in 
France. In 1751 and in 1752, when Mr. Hume 
publilhed his Political Difeourfes, and foon after 
the great multiplication of paper money in Scot- 
land, there was a very fenfible rife in the price 
of provifions, owing, probably, to the badnefs 
of the feafons, and not to the multiplication of 
paper money. 

It would be otherwife, indeed, with a paper 
money confiding in promifibry notes, of which 
the immediate payment depended, in any re- 
fped, either upon the good will of thofe who 
ifiucd them; or upon a condition which the 
holder of the notes might not always have it in 
,liis power to fulfil ; or of which the payment was 
exigible till after a certain number of years, 
jhich in the mean time bore no intereft. 

\. paper nooney would, no doubt, fall more 
bcipw the value pf gold and CIver, ac- 
jj u the difficulty or uncertain;:y of obtain- 
inq«|iatc payment was fuppofed to be 

nreatcr 
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^ greater or lefs ; or according to the greater or 
lefs diftance of time- at which payment was exi- 
gible. 

Some years ago the different banking com- 
panies of Scotland were in the praftice of infert- 
ing into their bank notes, what they called an 
Optional Claufe, by which they promifed pay- 
ment to the bearer, cither as foon as the note 
fhoiild be prefented, or, in the option of the 
directors, fix months after fuch prefentment, to- 
gether with the legal intereft for the faid fix 
months. The direftors of fome of thofe banks 
fometimes took advantage of this optional claufe, 
and fometimes threatened thofe who demanded 
gold and filver in exchange for a confiderable 
number of their notes, that they would take ad- 
vantage of itjunlefs fuch demanders would content 
themfclves with a part of what they demanded. 
The promiffory notes of thofe banking com- 
panies conftituted at that time the far greater 
part of the currency of Scotland, which this un- 
certainty of payment neceffarily degraded below 
the value of gold and filver money. During the 
continuance of this abufe (which prcvaj||l!| 
chiefly in 1762, 1763, and 1764), while 
change between London and Carlifle 
that between London and Dumfries 
times be four per cent, againft 
this town is not thirty miles dift^ 

But at Carlifle, bills were paid ii 
verj whereas at Dumfries they;^ 

Scotch bank notes, and the 
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ting thofe bank notes exchanged for gold and 
filver Goinfhad thus degraded them four per cent, 
below the value of that coin. The fame act of 
parliament which fuppreffed ten and five {billing 
bank notes, fuppreffed likewife this option^ 
claufe, and thereby reftored the exchange be- 
tween England and Scotland to it? natural rate, 
or to what the courfe of trade and remittances 
might happen to make it. 

In the paper currencies of Yorkiliire, the 
payment of fo fmall a fum as a fixpence Ibme- 
times depended upon the condition that the 
holder of the note fhould bring the change of a 
guinea to the perfon who iffued it ; a condition, 
which the holders of fuch notes might frequently 
find it very difficult to fulfil, and which mult 
have degraded this currency below the value of 
gold and filver money. An ad of parliament, 
accordingly, declared all fuch claufes unlawful, 
and fuppreffed, in the fame manner as in Scot- 
land, all promiffory notes, payable to the beater, 
under twenty {hillings value. 

Th* paper currencies of North America con- 


hot in bank notes payable to the bearer 
: but in a government paper, of which 

li^tnenf was not exigible till feveral years 
^iflbed: And though the colony go- 
no intcreft to the holders of this 
it to be, and in fad ren- 
-tender of payment for the full 
, it was iffued^ But allowing the 

to b« pcrfeftly good, a hundred 



pounds. 
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* K pounds payable fifteen years heiice, for example, ■ 
in a country where intercft is at fix'per’Cent-^ is 
worth little more than forty pounds ready money. 
To oblige a creditor> therefore, - to accept of this 
as full payment for a debt of a. hun#ed pounds 
aftually paid down in ready money,, was an a<3: 
of fuch violent injufticci as has fcarccj perhaps, 
been attempted by the government of any other 
country which pretended to be free. It bears 
the evident marks of having origin^ly been, 
what the honeft and downright Dodor Douglas 
aflures us it was, a fcheme of fraudulent debtors 
to cheat their creditors. The government of 
Penfylvania, indeed, pretended, upon their firft 
cmiffion of paper money, in 1722, to render 
their paper of equal value with gold and filvcr, 
by enading penalties againft all thofe who made 
a,ny difference in the price of their goods when 
they fold them for a colony paper, and when 
they fold them for gold, and filver j 4,rcguiatipn 
equally tyrannical, but much lefs efiefhial th^ 
that which it was meant to fupport. . A pofitivc 
law may render a fhillipg ^ ^ 

guinea} becaufe it m;^ dired 
juilice to difeharge the debtor ho ]^|l, 
tender. But no pofitiveJaw c^4p 
whp fells goods,, and who is 
not to fell, as 

as equivalent to a gulh|^.iai)^ 

Notwithji^ing 

appeved jjy the com^^idf ex,(| 

Edtain, that ahun^CjpQunds 
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rafionaily confiiered as equivalent, in fom« of ® 
the colonics, to a hundred and thirty pounds,,, 
and in others to ft> great a fum as eleven hun- 
dred pounds currency ; this difference in the 
value irifing from the difference in the quan- 
tity of paper emitted in the different colonies, 
and in the diftance and probability of the term 
of its final difeharge and redemption. 

No law, therefore, could be more equitable 
than the aft of parliament, fo unjuftly com- 
plained of in the colonies, which declared 
that no paper currency to be emitted there in 
time coming, fhould be a legal tender of pay- 
ment. 

Pensylvania was always more moderate in its 
emiffions of paper money than any other of our 
colonies. Its paper currency accordingly is faid 
never to have funk below the value of the gold and 
filver which was current in the colony before the 
firft emiflion of its paper money. Before that 
emillibn, the colony had raifed the denomination 
' of its coin, and had, by aft of affembly, ordcr- 
* isd fiire fhiilings ftferling to pafs in the colony for 
' three-pence, and afterwards for fix and 
spenCit,' A pound colony currency, there- 
that currency was gold and 
%|il-''iSbre than thirty per cent, below the 
sdiffd fterlingi* ’hiid when that Cur- 
^'^ed ihtd' ^lper, it v/as fcldom 
thirty per cent, below that va- 
Ij^^ence foriraifing the denomina^ 
dOin, was to prevent the exportation 
S of 
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fomewhat more in the market than the quan- 
tity of gold or filyer currency for which it was 
iffued. Some people account in this manner for 
what is called the Agio of the bank of Amfter- 
dam, or for the fuperiority of bank money over 
current money; though this bank money, as 
they pretend, cannot be taken out of the bank at 
the will of the owner. The greater part of 
foreign bills of exchange muft be paid in bank 
money, that is, by a transfer in the books of the 
bank ; and the diredors of the bank, they al- 
lege, are careful to keep the whole quantity 
of bank money always below what this ufe 
occadons a demand for. It js upon this ac- 
count, they fay, that bank money fells for a 
premium, or beiu's at; agio of four or five per 
cent, above the fame nominal fum of the gold 
and filver currency of the country. This account 
of the bank of Amfterdam, however, it will 
appear hereafter, is in a great meafure chi- 
merical, 

A PAP£R currency which falls below the value 
of gold and filver coin, does not thereby fink 
the value of thofe metals, or occafion equal 
quantities of them to exchange for a fmaller 
quantity of goods of any other kind. The pro- 
portion -between the value of gold and filver and 
that of goods of any other kind, depends in all 
cafes, not upon the nature or quantity of any 
paiTCictjJar paper money, which may be current 

any; particular country, but upon the richnefs 
pr poverty of the mines, which happen at any 
, T;bt, L K k particular 
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le 'b, t) tc parif^ular time to Jbpply th(e gfeat ititirktt of the 
tonimercial world with thofe metals. It d€- 
^<ihds upoii the ^rdpbndon betwfeeh thfe 'tjuaatity 
of labour which is ticceffary in ordej’ bring a 
Certain quantity Of gold and filWcf ito market, 
a:nd that which is neceffary in order to bring 
thither a certain quantity of any other fort of 
goods. 

If bankers are reftrained from ilTuing any cir- 
culating bank notes, or notes payable to the 
bearer, for lefs than a certain fum ■, and if they 
are fubjefted to the obligation of an immediate 
and unconditional payment of fuch bank notes 
as foon as prefented, their trade may, with fafety 
to the publick, be rendered in all other refpcfts 
perfeftly free. The late multiplication of bank- 
ing companies in both parts of the united 
kingdorn, an event by which many people have 
been much alarmed, inftead of diminilhing, in- 
creafes the fecurity of the publick. it obliges 
all of them to be more circumfpeft in their 
condu 61 :,"andj by not extending their currency 
beyond, its due proportion to their calh, to guard 
themfelves againft thofe malicious runs, which 
the rivallhip of fo many coirqjctitors is always 
ready to bring upon them. It reftrains the ch- 
cuiation of each particular company within "a 
narrower circle, and reduces i^ir circulatilig 
notes to a. fmaller number. dividing ite 
whole circulation into a greater number of 
:ifhe failure of any one company, to accidie 
in the courfe of things, mqft 
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happen,: becomes of lefs confequence tO; Jlhe 
pubiick. This free competition too obliges all 
bankers to be more Ijberal in their dealings witl: 
their cuftomers, left their rivals Ihoul^ carry their 
away. In general, if any branch of trade, or anj 
divifion of labour, be advantageous to the pub- 
lick, the freer and more general the com- 
petition, it will always be the more lb. 
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